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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Extension of coverage under the old-age insur- 
ance program was urged recently by the Advisory 
Council on Social Security, created in May 1937 
by a special committee (named by the Senate 
Finance Committee), in cooperation with the 
Social Security Board, to study the advisability of 
amending titles II and VIII of the Social Security 
Act. The Council, which includes representatives 
of employers, employees, and the public, recom- 
mended unanimously at its meeting on April 29 
that “services performed by employees of private 
non-profit religious, charitable, and educational 
institutions now excluded from coverage under 
titles II and VIII should be brought into coverage 
under the same provisions of these titles as affect 
other covered groups.’”’ The Council declared: 
“There is no justification in social policy for the 
exclusion of the employees of such organizations 
from the protection afforded by the old-age insur- 
ance system’’; adding that “no special adminis- 
trative difficulties exist in the coverage of the em- 
ployees of such organizations under the system.” 

It was given also as the opinion of the Council 
that the coverage of titles II and VIII of the 
Social Security Act should be extended as rapidly 
as feasible to include additional groups now 
excepted. The assistance of the Social Security 
Board was requested in submitting to the Council, 
not later than September 15 of this year, “infor- 
mation on possible methods of extending the cover- 
age of the old-age insurance program to include 
farm labor, domestic employees, and self-employed 
workers.”’ The Board also was asked to furnish, 
by the same date, information on feasible 
methods of providing protection to aged wives and 
widows of beneficiaries under the old-age insur- 
ance program and to the widows and surviving 
dependent children of employees covered by that 
program. 

At its meeting on April 30 the Council placed 
on record its views with regard to the method of 
handling old-age insurance funds. In a statement 


accepted unanimously it was declared: 

“The Advisory Council on Social Security has 
been giving much attention to the problem of 
financing the old-age insurance system. The 
Council recognizes that there are other ways of 
financing the old-age insurance system which upon 
further study may prove to have greater advan- 
tages than the present system. The entire sub- 
ject, however, is so complex that the Council is 
not yet prepared to express a final judgment as to 
the method of financing which would be most 
desirable from a social and economic standpoint. 
* * * The members of the Council, regardless 
of differing views on other aspects of the financing 
of old-age insurance, are of the opinion that the 
present provisions regarding the investment of 
the moneys in the old-age reserve account do not 
involve any misuse of these moneys or endanger 
the safety of these funds.” 

At the same meetings the Council considered 
the question of the advisability of lowering the 
rates of the taxes under title VIII of the act and 
approved unanimously the statement: ‘That it is 
the consensus of this Council that no reduction 
in the current tax rates under title VIII of the 
Social Security Act should be made at this time.” 
Study of the program, the Council declared, indi- 
cated that evidence would not be available for 
some time as to tax collections, effective coverage, 
mortality rates, average benefit amounts, and 
other factors relevant to the solvency of the pro- 
gram which “must be of more serious concern 
* * * than are the arguments as to the possible 
effects of immediate tax reductions.” 

Developments in the field of unemployment 
compensation have been no less significant in 
their implications for the social security program. 
It was recently announced by the Social Security 
Board that the unemployment compensation 
agencies of 36 States have accepted the plan for- 
mulated by the Interstate Conference of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Agencies for the payment 
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of benefits to multistate workers. State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies participating in 
the interstate benefit payment plan will act as 
registration and claims agents for unemployed 
workers who have acquired rights to benefits in 
other participating States. 

Reports from the States indicate that in the 
first 4 months of this year a total of more than 
$101.5 million was paid to unemployed workers 
in 24 States and the District of Columbia. Bene- 
fit claims were certified during that period to 
approximately 2 million workers. On the basis of 
reports for 19 of the 25 States now paying benefits, 
the average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment in April was estimated to be approximately 
$9.64; the range in State averages for that month 
was from $7.49 to $14.57. In the 18 States for 
which data on this point were available, average 
weekly payments in cases of partial unemploy- 
ment were $5.39 in April; State averages ranged 
from $3.61 to $8.10. 

Proposals for administrative integration of 
unemployment compensation and relief were 
debated recently before an open meeting of the 
New York State Constitutional Convention. 
Elmer F. Andrews, Industrial Commissioner of the 
State, and George Meany, President of the State 
Federation of Labor, urged the rejection of such 
proposals, on the ground that they would break 
down the distinctive character of unemployment 
insurance as a compensatory device inherently 
different from relief and welfare measures. ‘Un- 
employment insurance,’ said Mr. Andrews, ‘“‘is 
not primarily remedial or ameliorative legislation; 
it is a plan for the conservation of active labor 
power * * *. The standards of relief legis- 
lation, equally important, are different. To 
wrench unemployment insurance from its his- 
torical place as an aspect of labor legislation, rather 
than welfare legislation, will destroy the social 
principles upon which the system was intro- 
duced * * *.” Abraham Epstein, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association for Social 
Security, advocated integration of relief with 
unemployment compensation, on the ground that 
a unified plan “would really meet the problems 
we confront, fulfill the purposes sought through 
social insurance, and the cost would be less than 
the expenditures now involved in our duplicating 
systems.” 

Substantial increases were recorded in April in 
total costs of public relief and in the number of 





households receiving one or more of the several 
types of relief for which statistics are given 
elsewhere in this Bulletin. Total public costs for 
April, exclusive of administrative expense and of 
aid to transients, amounted to $242.9 million, 
exceeding by 3 percent the figure for March. 
The amount for April is the largest for any month 
during the entire period, starting with January 
1933, for which figures are available, and is 
especially significant in that March ordinarily is 
the peak month for relief expenditures. The esti- 
mated number of different households receiving 
one or more of the several types of public relief 
during the month increased by about 1.6 percent 
over the number for March, reaching a total of 
approximately 6.4 million. 

Total obligations incurred from Federal, State, 
and local funds for payments to recipients of 
public assistance under the Social Security Act 
were only slightly higher in April than in March. 
Of the total of about $40.6 million in April, approx- 
imately $32.2 million represented payments to 
1.7 million recipients of old-age assistance; $7.5 
million represented payments in behalf of nearly 
587,000 dependent children in 237,000 families; 
and $877,000 represented assistance to about 
37,000 needy blind. 

Provision for resumption of Federal grants to 
Oklahoma for public assistance, effective as of 
April 1, was made in a resolution adopted by the 
Social Security Board on May 27, in which it was 
stated that “* * * the Board is satisfied that 
the Oklahoma State plans are being operated in 
substantial conformity with the requirements of 
the Social Security Act and * * * have been 
operated in substantial compliance with these re- 
quirements since April1,1938 * * *.”’ Earlier 
in the month the Board approved a revised plan 
for old-age assistance in Oregon in which the age 
requirement under the State plan was lowered 
from 70 to 65 years. 

Plans for a National Health Conference, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., July 18-20, were an- 
nounced recently by Josephine Roche, Chairman 
of the President’s Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities which 
includes representatives of the Departments of 
the Treasury, Agriculture, the Interior, and Labor, 
and of the Social Security Board. The conference, 
called at the suggestion of President Roosevelt, is 
to consider the major needs of the Nation in the 
fields of health and medical care. 
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PROMOTING JOB SECURITY 


FRANK BANE * 


We now have in the United States a Nation- 
wide Federal-State system designed to promote the 
job security of workers. Its purpose is to furnish 
work opportunity and work protection. Its inter- 
locking parts are public employment service and 
unemployment compensation. Our present system 
helps workers, through public employment service, 
to get jobs; and, through unemployment insur- 
ance, to bridge the gaps between jobs. But the 
objective of this system as a whole, and of its two 
component parts, is one and the same—to assure 
wage earners a reasonable chance of security. 

This attack upon the employment-unemploy- 
ment problem did not come overnight, nor did the 
intricate industrial organization which necessi- 
tates Government action in the worker’s behalf. 
Our present program and our present problems can 
be understood only if they are seen in perspective 
against their past development, which goes back 
20 years and more. 

Federal activity in the employment field started 
during the World War, though the national con- 
cern, manifested in the panic year of 1907, cast 
before it at least a faint shadow of what was to 
come. The first actual, but tentative, steps 
toward a Federal employment service were the 
byproduct of the world-shattering events of 1914. 
War in Europe reduced immigration almost to the 
vanishing point. Thus cut off from its ordinary 
functions, the Federal Bureau of Immigration, 
acting under its legal authority to ‘‘direct workers 
to opportunities for profitable employment,” 
transformed itself in fact, if not in name, into an 
employment service. This transformation was 
further justified by the fact that, with the falling 
off of trans-Atlantic trade in the early war years, 
American workers were up against serious unem- 
ployment. 


In 1917, when the United States entered the 
war, the shoe was on the other foot. Unemploy- 
ment vanished, and the problem was not to find 
jobs for workers but workers for jobs. Under 
this impetus, Federal interest in the employment 
field was officially recognized for the first time, 
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and in January 1918 the United States Employ- 
ment Service came into being as a unit of the 
Department of Labor. In its first year, with 
more than 10 million requests for workers and 
approximately 5 million workers referred to jobs, 
this service saw a peak which has not been reached 
subsequently. It was regarded, however, strictly 
as a war measure; though not formally abandoned 
after the Armistice, its funds were drastically 
reduced and its activities correspondingly limited. 

This experience, not wholly satisfactory in 
itself, had at least the effect of emphasizing the 
need for a permanent and effective national em- 
ployment service. In 1919 a group of State and 
Federal employment officers, labor leaders, and 
others recommended the establishment of a 
thorough and comprehensive public employment 
service, on the basis of Federal-State cooperation. 
Their recommendations, embodied in the Kenyon- 
Nolan bill, were presented to Congress but failed 
of passage. 

With the post-war depression, the problem of 
unemployment again came to the fore. At the 
suggestion of Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, President Harding called a Conference 
on Unemployment in 1921. This Conference, of 
which Mr. Hoover was chairman, also urged that 
an active and effective national employment serv- 
ice be organized to replace the skeletonized re- 
mains of the war-time agency. In commenting 
on the need for such a service, Secretary Hoover 
said, “One of the causes of ill will that weighs 
heavily upon the community is the whole problem 
of unemployment. I know of nothing [more im- 
portant] than the necessity to develop further 
remedy, first, for the vast calamities of unemploy- 
ment in the cyclic periods of depression, and, 
second, some assurance to the individual of reason- 
able economic security—to remove the fear of 
total family disaster in loss of the job. * * * lam 
not one who regards these matters as incalculable. 
* * * There is a solution somewhere and its 
working out will be the greatest blessing yet given 
to our economic system, both to the employer and 
the empleyee,”’ 

That was what was thought and said in 1921. 
But the fact remains that nothing was done then 











or in the next 10 years either to find this ‘not in- 
calculable” solution for unemployment, or to make 
Nation-wide employment service a reality. Dur- 
ing the rest of the 1920’s, prosperity persuaded 
most Americans that these needs and these prob- 
lems were dreams—old, bad dreams that they were 
done with. The only development in the Federal 
employment service in these years was the place- 
ment work for veterans, leading to the special 
Veterans’ Placement Service established in 1930. 
By that time the depression was in full swing; and, 
with it, the old idea of a Nation-wide Federal- 
State employment service, never quite dead, was 
again resuscitated. In 1931 the Wagner Bill, em- 
bodying provisions for a cooperative Federal-State 
employment service substantially like those pro- 
posed in 1919, passed both House and Senate. 

This bill was vetoed, however, and a federally 
administered employment office plan was estab- 
lished throughout the country. The intent of 
this plan seemed to be to cooperate with State and 
local employment services; what actually hap- 
pened was, in effect, that the Federal offices tended 
to compete with, rather than to complement, the 
other services in the communities where they were 
set up. 

As a result of these ill-starred developments, the 
United States had to wait until 1933 for the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act to place Federal activity in the 
employment field upon an effective basis. This 
law authorizes the Federal Government to co- 
operate with the States, through the familiar 
grant-in-aid principle, in establishing and main- 
taining public employment services. 

But important as this step was and hard as its 
supporters had worked for it, the struggle was 
only half won in 1933. We still had no unem- 
ployment insurance. Not that the need had gone 
unrecognized. Beginning with the pioneer efforts 
of Massachusetts in 1916, not less than 180 un- 
employment compensation proposals had been 
introduced into 28 State legislatures by the end of 
1934. Yet Wisconsin was the only State which 
actually succeeded in passing such a law prior to 
congressional consideration of the social security 
bill. Unemployment compensation, as finally em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act, is the direct 
outgrowth of all this past effort and past expe- 
rience. 

The inclusion in the act of a provision requiring 
that “payment of unemployment compensation 
[shall be made] solely through public employment 
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offices in the State or such other agencies as the 
Social Security Board may approve’ recognizes 
that employment service and unemployment com- 
pensation are mutually complementary parts of 
the same system. 

This emphasis on the practical necessity of 
unification is in line with the experience of other 
industrial nations which have preceded us in this 
field. All the Western European countries with 
compulsory legislation have integrated their un- 
employment compensation and public employment 
services. Even where the employment service 
was developed first, both services were brought 
together under one agency as soon as unemploy- 
ment compensation went into operation. The 
kind of unification toward which the United 
States is now working thus has precedents in the 
historical development and administrative ex- 
perience of social insurance systems elsewhere. 

By August 1937—4 years after the passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and 2 years after the 
passage of the Social Security Act—every State 
in the Union, together with the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and Alaska, was cooperating with 
the Federal Government in both public employ- 
ment service and unemployment compensation. 
In 49 of these 51 jurisdictions both services are 
under the direction of the same overhead State 
agency. Asa result of the expanded employment 
service activities necessitated by this new joint 
set-up, the coast-to-coast network of Federal- 
State labor exchanges has grown enormously; 
more than 1,600 public employment offices were 
in actual operation as of June 1. 

Another milestone was passed last January, 
when unemployment compensation benefits be- 
came payable in 21 States and the District of 
Columbia. Up to that time Wisconsin, where 
benefits became payable in July 1936, was the 
only State to have reached this stage of full opera- 
tion. This past April two more States began 
benefit payments, bringing the total to 25. The 
remainder will follow suit during the coming 
months—4 by or before September, 20 next De- 
cember or January, and the last 2 the following 
July. On the basis of reports from the States, it is 
estimated that about 25 million workers are covered 
by these laws. More than half of these covered 
workers are in the States where benefits are now 
being paid. Through April 30, some 2 million un- 
employed workers in these 25 States received bene- 
fits amounting to more than $100 million. 
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There has not yet been time to get an accurate 
measure of the long-term contribution which un- 
employment compensation will make to our eco- 
nomic security—individual and national. But 
there can be no question of what it has already 
contributed in the brief space of 4 months. A 
hundred million dollars goes a good way toward 
conserving savings, maintaining buying power, 
and helping wage earners to remain self-support- 
ing between jobs. This effect has been particu- 
larly apparent in small one-industry towns where 
benefit payments during lay-offs clearly help to 
keep the whole community—tretailers and other 
businessmen, as well as industrial workers—on a 
“business as usual’’ basis. 

But unemployment compensation cannot and 
was never intended to provide for all the want 
caused by unemployment, either now or in the 
future. Its purpose is to tide over the average 
worker—the fellow that has a job most of the 
time—during temporary periods of unemploy- 
ment. Because unemployment compensation is 
an insurance program based on wages, it can pro- 
vide, and should be expected to provide, only for 
those who have built up benefit rights within the 


system. Its beneficiaries are, by definition, wage 
earners most of the time. Thus the men and 
women who have received benefits since January 


are those who, while recently out of jobs, had been 
at work for some time during the past year in 
jobs covered by State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. Relief is another—and an extremely 
important—problem. But nothing will be gained 
for the worker or for the Nation by confusing these 
two issues. Insofar as unemployment compensa- 
tion performs the specific function for which it is 
designed, it plays an essential part in assuring the 
security of the worker and the stability of business. 
That—and nothing else—is its proper field and 
function. 

In the performance of this function, it is essential 
that public employment service and unemployment 
compensation work as one. Without unemploy- 
ment compensation, the employment service 
would be forced, whenever the demand for labor 
falls below the supply, to stand by helplessly and 
watch numberless workers go, as it were, off the 
deep end into destitution. Without an established 
employment service, unemployment compensa- 
tion would be at a serious disadvantage, both in 
preventing unwarranted drains upon its funds 
and in helping workers to regain their normal 
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place in industry. Unemployment compensation 
alone might ward off disaster for a time. But for 
the American worker that isnot enough. What he 
wants first, last, and all the time is a job. The 
price of security is work—the individual laborof 
the individual man. American workers recog- 
nize this fact and believe in this principle. They 
would not welcome any system which failed to 
put primary and continuing emphasis on the 
finding of jobs. 

This program is of benefit not only to the 
worker but also to the employer. Because of its 
connection with unemployment compensation, the 
employment service now makes contact with more 
workers than ever before, and with workers who 
have more kinds of skills. This increase and 
diversification of applicants makes the labor ex- 
change of greater potential value to employers. 
As the latter realize that the employment service 
is better equipped to recommend suitable workers 
for all kinds of jobs, skilled as well as unskilled, 
they will undoubtedly utilize it more extensively 
than in the past. In this connection it is note- 
worthy that placements in private industry have 
held up better in those States where, with the 
inauguration of unemployment benefits, the scope 
of the employment service has been extended than 
in States where this point has not yet been 
reached. 

It goes without saying that this new relationship 
with unemployment compensation places upon the 
employment service extensive responsibilities not 
contemplated in 1933 when the law which created 
it was passed. The present system requires the 
unemployed worker to register with the employ- 
ment service in order to apply for unemployment 
benefits. Furthermore, he must continue to re- 
port weekly to the employment service, both 
during the waiting. period before his benefits 
become payable and after they commence. The 
State employment services have had to enlarge 
existing offices, open new local units, recruit and 
train additional personnel, and develop the neces- 
sary procedures for handling this greatly enlarged 
volume of work. 

All this activity takes money—more money 
than has previously been available from State and 
Federal funds under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
According to the terms of the Social Security Act, 
the Federal Government is authorized to pay all 
proper costs of administering unemployment com- 
pensation in States with approved plans. Under 
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this authority, the Social Security Board has made 
administrative grants to the States totaling over 
$47 million. Of this amount about $12.6 million 
has been granted for the specific purpose of ex- 
tending State employment services to meet their 
new responsibilities in connection with unem- 
ployment compensation. This amount is in 
addition to the Federal grants provided under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. No one familiar with State 
experience during these early months will deny 
that so far administrative costs have represented 
a higher percentage of the total amount of money 
paid out in benefits than they should—and will— 
when the program reaches a stable level of opera- 
tion. At the same time, effective organization 
and proper administrative procedures can further 
reduce that percentage. 

No one yet knows the answers to all the prob- 
lems raised by the inauguration of this new employ- 
ment-unemployment program. We are at least 
beginning, however, to define these problems on 
the basis of actual operation, and that stage means 
that we have come a long way in the past 2 years. 
Among the questions regarding simplification that 
are thus beginning to take shape, some concern 
primarily the employer, as, for example, wage and 
separation reports and tax returns. Others, such 
as those related to applications for employment 
and benefit-payment procedures, concern primarily 
the employee. All concern the administrator. 
Many changes will doubtless be made in the 
coming years. At the present time the several 
State agencies and the staff of the Board are work- 
ing on a thorough reexamination of the whole 


system. We believe that through the cooperation 
of the State agencies, the Social Security Board, 
and the Department of Labor, we shall be able to 
develop progressively simpler and more efficient 
methods. 

In considering such a development, whether 
from the angle of the employer, the worker, or the 
administrative agency, it becomes increasingly 
clear that employment service and unemployment 
compensation must operate as one system—in the 
local office, in the State agency, and at the Federal 
level. The administrative control must be unified 
under one overhead agency in the local office, at 
the State level, and, in my opinion, in Washington 
as well. The Federal agency responsible for this 
integrated service should have discretionary pow- 
ers so that it can help the States develop realistic 
and flexible methods of meeting varying problems 
from State to State and within each State. Do 
not misunderstand the point I am trying to make: 
The issue I raise is one Federal agency—not what 
Federal agency. 

Integration of employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation is, of course, not the only 
factor in increasing the administrative efficiency 
of this system. But it is a big factor, an urgent 
factor, and one from which the potential gains are 
already clearly apparent. The procedures and pur- 
poses of employment service and unemployment 
compensation are not identical, because each rep- 
resents a distinctive step in an extended process. 
But, because they are both integral parts of the same 
process, they must be conducted through unified 
procedures in the interests of efficiency and economy. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION AND RELIEF FROM A 
NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW 


Ewan CLAGUE* 


Unemployment compensation, as it has devel- 
oped in the United States, is in principle sharply 
differentiated from public assistance or relief. It 
has frequently been called ‘“‘the first line of de- 
fense”’ against unemployment. After a_ short 
waiting period the unemployed worker who has 
earned wage credits in covered employment re- 
ceives benefits as a matter of right, paid to him as 
an individual regardless of family ties or responsi- 
bilities; in only one jurisdiction—the District of 
Columbia—out of 51 in which unemployment 
compensation laws have been enacted are benefits 
varied in accordance with the number of depend- 
ents in the family. Both the amount and the 
duration of benefit payments (except in Ohio) are 
based upon the previous earnings or amount of 
employment of the worker. 

Thus, in contrast to the British unemployment 
insurance system, in which certain relief or assist- 
ance principles are strongly emphasized, American 
unemployment compensation is almost wholly di- 
vorced from such principles. The American 
theory is that under normal long-run circumstances 
the unemployed worker will receive unemploy- 
ment benefits soon enough and high enough to 
carry himself and his family through the insured 
period—that is, until his wage credits (or benefit 
rights) are exhausted. Then, if he has not suc- 
ceeded in finding a job, he may have to apply for 
relief or assistance, which can be considered as a 
last resort to which the worker appeals only when 
all his resources and his benefit rights are gone. 
It is to be hoped and expected that for the large 
majority of workers in covered occupations un- 
employment compensation will span gaps of unem- 
ployment and obviate necessity for relief. If 
actual need should develop, it would occur only 
after the worker’s relationships with unemploy- 
ment compensation are ended. 

Unfortunately for the unemployment compen- 
sation program in this country, this basic relation- 
ship between unemployment compensation and 
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relief has not yet had a chance to develop. At the 
moment the interrelationship of the two programs 
is governed largely by temporary administrative 
situations arising out of the circumstances under 
which the unemployment compensation program 
began to function. 

The reasons for this condition are now fairly 
obvious. In 21 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, benefits first became payable in January 1938 
(Wisconsin had already begun payments in August 
1936). In April 1938 two more States began 
benefit payments, and in July three more, with 
the remainder beginning later in 1938 or in 1939. 
For the great majority of the States which began 
benefit payments in January 1938, the base period 
for wage-record purposes was 1937; that is, the 
earnings of covered workers in certain quarters 
of that year constituted the wage credits on the 
basis of which benefits were payable for the first 
quarter of 1938. Workers who were employed in 
covered industries in 1937 long enough to earn 
the minimum qualifying wage credits, as specified 
in the various State laws, acquired benefit rights, 
which, however, could be exercised only when 
benefits became payable. 

Meantime, business, which was good in the first 
half of 1937, slumped rapidly in the second half 
of the year. The recession soon was reflected in 
unemployment, which increased markedly during 
the autumn and winter. Workers who had been 
employed in the spring and summer and who kad 
earned the necessary wage credits for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits were laid off in the 
late summer and early fall, with several months 
to go before benefits were payable. When their 
own resources were exhausted, these workers had 
no choice but to apply for relief, and by the end 
of the year large numbers of prospective unem- 
ployment compensation beneficiaries were on the 
rolls of State and local relief agencies or working 
for the WPA. The effect of these developments 
was to invert the normal relationship between the 
programs in that workers were already “on relief” 
before they received unemployment compensation. 

In the eyes of unemployment compensation 








agencies this was simply one of a number of press- 
ing administrative problems. They realized that 
when the benefit-paying machinery was finally 
put into operation they would be swamped with 
claimants—covered and noncovered, eligible and 
ineligible, employed and unemployed, relief and 
nonrelief. They expected that eventually the 
workers on relief or in WPA jobs would present 
their claims for unemployment compensation, 
which would be paid in due course; but they hoped 
that the relief agencies—and the WPA—would not 
bring pressure to force the immediate transfer to 
unemployment compensation of all eligible cases. 
On the other hand, relief administrators were 
themselves under pressure. Throughout the coun- 
try two vital questions were being raised: (1) 
What will be the effect of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits upon relief expenditures? and (2) 
How can officials of the various agencies meet the 
administrative problems of transferring to the 
unemployment compensation agencies thousands 
of cases already on the relief rolls or working for 
the WPA? 

The first of these questions involved considera- 
tions of financial policy. Harassed State and local 
officials—governors, State legislators, city and 
county officials—hoped that the inception of un- 
employment benefits would relieve to some extent 
the financial pressure on relief. WPA officials 
also were interested in knowing the extent to which 
the payment of unemployment benefits would 
relieve their situation. This problem was intensi- 
fied by the knowledge that millions of dollars 
previously set aside in State accounts in the unem- 
ployment trust fund were available for benefit 
payments, while relief funds were nearly exhausted. 
In some States there was a strong movement to 
advance the established dates for beginning unem- 
ployment benefit payments so that the edge of 
the unemployment problem could be taken off by 
the use of the money in the trust fund. 

Relief administrators also discovered very early 
in the year that there were additional administra- 
tive complications involved in this process of 
transfer from relief or Works Program employ- 
ment to benefit rights. {The unemployed workers 
and their families had certain advantages in their 
existing situation and were, to some extent, 
reluctant to change to a benefit status. 

The reasons for this reluctance on the ne of the 
workers are readily understandable. The most 
obvious fact was that unemployment compensa- 





tion requires a waiting period of from 2 to 4 weeks 
during which no benefits can be paid. Adminis- 
trative delays might increase this period for some 
weeks more. Furthermore, the benefits in unem- 
ployment compensation for some families did not 
compare favorably with the grants for direct 
relief and the WPA security wage. In such cases 
there was little incentive to change. Again, 
since unemployment benefits for total unemploy- 
ment were limited in time to a maximum of 13, 14, 
or perhaps 16 weeks, there was apparently more 
security in direct relief or in a WPA job than 
there was in unemployment compensation. Fin- 
ally, workers were faced with the fact that having 
accepted unemployment compensation they might 
have administrative difficulties some weeks or 
months later in getting back on relief or in obtain- 
ing another WPA job. In view of this general 
attitude it is not surprising that in some instances 
relief administrators found it necessary to bring 
a certain amount of pressure in order to force the 
workers to make use of their acquired compen- 
sation rights. This problem still exists to some 
degree, and it will arise again in States which 
begin benefit payments later this year. 

The answer to the first question—the effect of 
unemployment compensation upon relief expendi- 
tures—can be supplied only when adequate sta- 
tistical data become available from actual opera- 
tions. No one knew or could know how many 


ypersons eligible for unemployment compensation 


were on relief or in WPA jobs when benefit 
payments began in January. At a meeting of 
the American Public Welfare Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 13-14, 1937, this problem 
was discussed by statisticians of State and local 
welfare departments. It was the sense of the 
group that in the months to come an effort should 
be made by the statisticians in their various com- 
munities to obtain the best possible data on this 
subject. Accordingly, statistical reporting sys- 
tems were instituted in a number of large cities 
and in one State (Pennsylvania) by means of 
which it would be possible to determine currently 
from month to month the extent to which relief 
cases were being closed because of the receipt of 
unemployment benefits. The data here pre- 
sented were made available to the Social Security 
Board by these State and local cooperating 
agencies. 

For a whole State, the only answer to this 
question has been supplied by Pennsylvania, 
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where statistics on this point have been collected 
regularly by the State Department of Public 
Assistance since payment of unemployment com- 
pensation started. Pennsylvania is one of the 
best States for this purpose, fortunately, since its 
relief policies and practices are such as to make the 
data especially significant. First, Pennsylvania 
has a unified State-wide general relief system sup- 
ported almost wholly by State funds and super- 
vised thoroughly from the State office; relief, there- 
fore, is available on a fairly uniform basis through- 
out the State. Second, sufficient funds have, so 
far at least, been available so that applications 
have been freely accepted and relief standards have 
been fairly well maintained. Third, close coordi- 
nation has been maintained between the unem- 
ployment compensation agency and the relief ad- 
ministration in the State, with records being freely 
exchanged when necessary. Therefore the data 
on the relationships of these programs in Pennsyl- 
vania at present should be indicative of normal 
circumstances, insofar as both the unemployment 
compensation and the relief agencies were operat- 
ing at full speed. By contrast, it must be evident 
that no significant data could be obtained from 
communities where relief has almost ceased to 
exist, where little interchange of information be- 
tween the agencies takes place, or where unem- 
ployment benefit payments were seriously delayed 
because of administrative inefficiency. 

From the beginning of the year until May 28, 
1938, a total of 39,769 relief cases had been closed 
in Pennsylvania ' because of the receipt of unem- 
ployment compensation by the workers. The 
effect was most marked in February, when for this 
reason over 6,000 relief cases were closed in a single 
week, while in the succeeding week nearly 5,900 
cases were closed. Since that time the number 
closed has declined in every week except one, until 
in the last week in May there were only 1,128 clos- 
ings on this account. Using asa base the number 
of cases receiving general relief in January 1938 
(the month before unemployment benefit payments 
actually were made), we find that in the month of 
February about 7 percent of all the relief cases in 
Pennsylvania were closed because of the receipt 
of unemployment benefits. In March there was 
a slight decline in the proportion, and for the first 
4 weeks of May it had fallen to about 2.6 percent. 

No data are available for entire States other 


1 Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. Summary of Public 
Assistance Statistics, April 1938, and weekly supplements following. 
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Chart I.—Cases closed and opened following receipt 
and cessation of unemployment compensation 'in 
Pennsylvania, February—May 1938 
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than Pennsylvania, but for certain cities or coun- 
ties similar data are reported monthly to the Social 
Security Board. These data are summarized in 
the accompanying table. Note that the closings 
in Pittsburgh in March reached a peak of 8.0 
percent of the total number of relief cases for the 
month but fell to 4.8 percent in April. In Phila- 
delphia, on the other hand, the closings in the peak 
month (March) were only 4.6 percent and in April 
they were 1.7 percent. The figures for these two 
Pennsylvania cities represent operations under 
fairly uniform administrative conditions; yet in 
one city the ratios are about twice as high as in the 
other. 

For the other cities in the table, the extreme 
variation is due to widely differing administrative 
policies and practices. To some extent the data 
reflect the promptness with which payment of 


. unemployment benefits was effected in the various 


States or cities, but they may also be influenced 
by the policies of the relief organizations. In some 
places more pressure may have been brought 
upon the workers to apply for benefits. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia shows almost no connection 
between unemployment compensation and relief, 
a situation due to the fact that the District welfare 
board does not accept employable persons for 
relief. Milwaukee is interesting because the data 
reflect relationships between the two programs 
after more than a year and a half of benefit-pay- 
ment experience. Buffalo shows a marked effect 
of unemployment compensation on relief. For 2 
months more than half the closings were due to 
receipt of unemployment compensation. Yet the 
neighboring city of Rochester shows little effect, 
and the same is true of New York City. 








Statistics of the number of relief cases closed 
because of the receipt of unemployment benefits 
do not, of course, reveal the full extent to which 
the unemployment compensation program has 
lightened the burden of the relief agencies. We 
do not know how many cases would have been 
added to the relief rolls if it had not been for the 
resource of unemployment benefits. To shed light 
on this point, sample studies of benefit recipients 
are needed. By tracing the relief experience of 
the recipients in antebenefit and postbenefit 
periods we may draw more valid conclusions 
concerning the impact of unemployment compen- 
sation on relief. 


Basic Relationships of Unemployment 
Compensation and Relief 


In the preceding discussion we have considered 
the two major questions of present concern in the 
payment of unemployment benefits. It should be 
clear, however, that both the financial and the 
administrative questions as there presented relate 
to the immediate situation rather than to the 
relationships between unemployment compensa- 
tion and relief which will prevail in the long run. 
It is to be expected that eventually all individuals 
eligible to receive unemployment compensation 
will be dropped from the relief rolls and will exer- 
cise their rights to unemployment benefits. 
Ordinarily, qualified unemployed workers will first 
receive unemployment compensation and then, 
having exhausted their rights to benefits, will 
apply, if in need, for relief. In other words, they 
will first exercise their right and then they will 
plead their need. 

We come, then, to a second series of questions, 
those which will arise continually in the ordinary 
course of operations in the future. The basic 
question discussed above will survive in a sort of 
residual form: How many workers and their families 
will require relief during the waiting period prior to 
the payment of unemployment compensation? 

The best data on this point are from the city of 
Milwaukee, where the figures probably reflect the 
long-run relationship. In Milwaukee the propor- 
tion of cases receiving general relief who were 
serving the waiting period for unemployment com- 
pensation was as follows: January 1938, 3.9 per- 
cent; February, 2.9 percent; March, 3.9 percent; 
April, 2.3 percent. Since the Wisconsin waiting 
period is the same as that for a number of other 
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Table 1.—Number of relief cases closed because of 
receipt of unemployment benefits, per 100 cases 
receiving relief during the month, and per 100 relief 
cases closed during the month, in eight cities, Feb. 
ruary, March, and April 1938 


























Number of cases closed because of receipt 
of unemployment compensation 
Per 100 cases receiv- > —_ 
City or State ing relief during | wes, Sep ones closed 
month during month 
| Febru- | 
— March | April | ve | March | April 
City: 
District of Columbia...|  (") 01/0; @ | 1.2 0 
ee 2.2 2.2 18; 21.6 21.4 7.1 
RRR 48 55| 27| 529!) 549] 335 
Rochester. _..-.--..-... () 06/05) () | 90] 58 
New York.............- 0.6 13) O4) ( | 13.0) 45 
PTT! 7.4 8.0; 48) 424] 443] 1903 
Philadelphia 2.3 46/ 1.7 33.8 41.9] 19.8 
Milwaukee. .........._. ; & (4) 1.0 (*) ( 3.8 
State: Pennsylvania......_. | 66 65] 42! 27.2) 381 | 14.9 











! Not available. 


States, these proportions at least give a clue to 
what may be expected elsewhere when the admin- 
istrative machinery is functioning normally. 

The percentages just cited show the waiting- 
period cases as a proportion of the total relief load 
in the community. A much more significant com- 
parison is the ratio of these waiting-period cases to 
the total unemployment compensation load. Un- 
fortunately, such ratios are difficult to calculate 
because we have no satisfactory data concerning 
the number of different individuals receiving un- 
employment compensation in a given period, say. 
a month. We do have the number of benefit 
checks written each month, and on the basis of 
some meager information we have estimated, 
from the figures on benefit checks, the probable 
number of different individuals represented in the 
payments. Using this estimated number as a 
base, we have computed the ratios between the 
waiting-period cases on relief and the total unem- 
ployment compensation load as measured by the 
number of different individuals receiving unem- 
ployment compensation in a given month. The 
figures for Milwaukee on this basis are roughly 
as follows: January,.7.6 percent; February, 3.6 
percent; March, 4.9 percent; and April, 4.0 per- 
cent. 

The only other city on which we have a record 
of relief payments to cases during the waiting 
period is Baltimore. In March 1938, 4.3 percent 
and in April 2.5 percent of the cases were receiving 
general relief during the waiting period for unem- 
ployment compensation. In terms of the unem- 
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ployment compensation load, however, the ratios 
were very much less. These waiting-period relief 
cases in March amounted to only about 0.7 percent 
of the individuals receiving benefits, while in April 
the ratio was only 0.6 percent. The sharp con- 
trast between the Milwaukee and Baltimore data 
probably results from marked differences in ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures of one or both 
agencies in the two cities. 


Chart II.—Cases receiving general assistance to supple- 
ment unemployment compensation in Pennsylvania, 
February—May 1928 
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In this connection it must be emphasized that 
for relief purposes the term “waiting period’’ must 
be interpreted to include those administrative 
delays which necessarily accompany the opera- 
tion of unemployment compensation. An unem- 
ployed worker, to be entitled to benefits, must in 
many States serve 3 full weeks of waiting. Then 
in the fourth week he earns his first right to bene- 
fits, but these are not due until the end of that 
week. Ordinarily the benefit payment will be 
made some time in the following week, which 
means during the fifth week after the worker lost 
his job. Should any complication concerning the 
payment arise, this period might even be ldnger. 
It is this over-all period of 5 or 6 or more weeks 
after unemployment begins that is covered by the 
figures mentioned above. Unquestionably, delays 
in making benefit payments during the initial 
months of benefit operation have been costly to the 
relief agencies. Many workers, forced to go on 
relief while awaiting their checks, have doubtless 
received them after becoming reemployed. Such 
delay has resulted in two payments where one 
might have sufficed. 

The next major question for the future is: How 
many workers receiving unemployment compensation 
benefits will require supplementary relief? On this 
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point the Pennsylvania figures are of primary 
interest. During March and April 1938 there were, 
on the average, somewhat more than 4,000 unem- 
ployment compensation beneficiaries who Were also 
receiving relief. These cases represented approxi- 
mately 2.0 percent of the total relief load, and just 
about this same percentage of the unemployment 
compensation load in the State, using as a measure 
of the latter the admittedly crude estimates of the 
total number of different individuals receiving 
compensation. 

Reports from four cities for the months of 
March and April indicate the following percent- 
ages of relief cases in which general relief and un- 
employment compensation were received simul- 
taneously in the same household: 





City: March April 
| eee 5. 7 4.0 
ee o: una ss steer eae nainaedaia ae 3. 6 4.0 
BIS. 6 ccncdudcccnctdaocnmaeol 0.3 1.3 
OT Bee SE nescctpercessasineenen 0.9 0.8 


These data indicate that supplementation of 
unemployment compensation cases may run as 
high as 4.0 percent of the relief load and may re- 
main as low as 1.0 percent. The preceding per- 
centages do not express the extent to which the 
unemployment compensation beneficiaries require 
supplementary relief grants. In Baltimore and in - 
New York City such supplementation affects only 
about 1.0 percent of the unemployment compen- 
sation cases, and in Milwaukee the average for the 
2 months indicated was not far above 1.0 percent, 
Buffalo differs from all the other cities in that 
nearly 5.0 percent of those receiving benefits were 
also receiving supplementary relief currently. 
Variations in relief policy and in administrative 
practices might account for these differences. 
Certainly, also, where the standards for relief 
payments are high, there would be more supple- 
mentation of compensation beneficiaries. It is 
doubtful whether normal relationships with refer- 
ence to supplementation have yet been established 
in any of these cities, and the present data may 
not be indicative of the future. 

No information is yet available concerning the 
extent to which benefits for partial unemployment 
may relieve the welfare agencies of the necessity- 
of supplementing low earnings. Average weekly 
benefit payments for partial unemployment in 
April 1938 in 18 States for which data on this 
point were available ranged from $3.61 to $8.10, 
averaging $5.39. It is evident that such pay- 
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ments will obviate to an appreciable extent the 
need for relief to supplement inadequate earnings 
in periods of partial unemployment. 

The third major question undoubtedly is 
that which will loom largest in the future: 
How many unemployment compensation benefici- 
aries will require relief when their benefit rights are 
exhausted? In Pennsylvania, even before the end 
of February, a few general assistance cases were 
being opened after the cessation of unemploy- 
ment compensation. By the end of March the 
number had risen to more than 1,000 per week, 
and at the end of April it was nearly 4,500 per 
week. By the end of May the number had de- 
clined to about 3,500 per week. From the begin- 
ning of the year through May 28, 1938, a total of 
30,734 cases had been opened for assistance fol- 
lowing the cessation of unemployment compen- 
sation. Even more impressive is the fact that 
these post-unemployment-compensation cases ac- 
counted for nearly one-third of all the cases opened 
for general assistance during May 1938 in Penn- 
sylvania. Furthermore, the proportion of these 
cases is rapidly increasing and as workers’ benefit 
rights become exhausted may soon rise even above 
the present ratios. On the other hand, workers 
now becoming unemployed may have established 
more wage credits and thus be entitled to longer 
benefits than beneficiaries in the first quarter of 
the year; this would decrease the rapidity with 
which they would exhaust benefit rights. 

In terms of the total unemployment compensa- 

ion load, the number of cases opened for general 
assistance following cessation of unemployment 
benefits is comparatively small. During the last 
week in March that number represented only 0.5 
percent of the total number of current recipients 
of unemployment benefits. For the last week in 
April, however, the weekly rate of opening had 
increased to 3.3 percent of the current number of 
recipients of benefits, and in the last week in 
May the rate was 2.6 percent. Since workers on 
the average will draw unemployment compensa- 
tion for 6 to 8 weeks or possibly longer under 
present circumstances, these weekly rates, if 
maintained, may represent a fairly large propor- 
tion of all terminations in unemployment com- 
pensation. At the April rates, possibly as many 
as one-fourth of those whose benefits have been 
terminated for any reason—including finding a 
job—may require general relief in the postbenefit 
period. 
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There are no satisfactory data on this point 
from any other State or from the large cities. 
Pennsylvania is not typical of all sections of the 
country, inasmuch as that State still has fairly 
adequate relief funds and therefore is able to 
assume responsibility for such cases. It is 
probable that in some States or localities where 
meager or no relief funds are available the statis- 
tics would not be at all indicative of the extent 
of unmet need. From this point of view the 
Pennsylvania data appear to be the best now 
available. They are suggestive of the degree to 
which unemployment compensation claimants will 
require relief after the benefit period is over. 
Current data, of course, reflect depression condi- 
tions; in a period of recovery or prosperity the 
results would be somewhat different. 

On this particular point, special consideration 
needs to be given to the relationship between un- 
employment compensation and the Works Pro- 
gram, especially the WPA. The question of 
concurrent aid to an individual during the waiting 
period for unemployment compensation or of aid 
supplementary to unemployment benefits does 
not concern the WPA, since that agency does not 
accept unemployment compensation cases under 
such circumstances. The WPA, however, is in a 
position to accept applications from workers who 
have exhausted their benefit rights. In fact, in- 
sofar as the WPA endeavors to provide work for all 
bona fide unemployed, the question of the eligi- 
bility of these particular workers for WPA em- 
ployment becomes crucial. It seems probable 
that the unemployment compensation agency will 
be able to supply regularly administrative and 
statistical records of workers who have exhausted 
their benefit rights and who, therefore, are beyond 
the scope of benefits, at least for the time being. 
These workers will undoubtedly constitute a large 
portion of the potentially employable unemployed 
workers available for WPA jobs. It is certain 
that in any long-continued work program a close 
interrelationship must be maintained between the 
unemployment compensation agencies and the 
agencies responsible for the work program. 

Another phase of this relationship concerns the 
attitude of the WPA toward the employment of 
persons currently eligible for benefits. For ex- 
ample, an unemployed worker currently receiving 
benefits may apply for WPA employment on a 
project utilizing his occupational skills. The 
question then is, “Should the WPA refuse to 
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accept applications of workers who are currently 
receiving or are entitled to receive unemployment 
benefits; or should the matter be left to individual 
determination, the worker being hired by WPA if 


the agency has a place for him?” It will be im- 
portant to establish a policy concerning this re- 
lationship in the near future in order that no 
administrative complications may arise. 

This problem is a difficult one for both the un- 
employment compensation agencies and the WPA. 
On the one hand, unemployment benefits will 
often be considerably lower than the security wage 
offered by the WPA, so that the worker will be 
tempted to accept such employment. This situa- 
tion might give rise to a steady drift of workers 
eligible for unemployment benefits to the WPA 
rolls. On the other hand, if the WPA refuses to 
accept unemployment compensation cases but 
freely offers jobs to workers in the noncovered 
occupations who are not eligible for benefits and 
to workers whose benefit rights are exhausted, then 
the question may be raised as to whether the un- 
employment compensation program can function 
adequately as an integral part of a larger social 
security program. Clearly, if unemployment com- 
pensation is to be a first line of defense for the 
worker, it must be adequate, both in duration and 
in amount of benefit payments, to compete suc- 
cessfully with alternative programs which may 
impinge upon it. 

This brings us to the final point: How do unen= 
ployment benefits compare, on the average, with 
relief payments and with WPA wages? Once moré, 
the only satisfactory data we have on this point 
come from the State of Pennsylvania. A study 
has been made by Saya Schwartz,’ Administrative 
Assistant of the Philadelphia County Board, of 
2,500 relief cases in Philadelphia which were af- 
fected by the receipt of unemployment compensa- 
tion. The data cover the month of February 1938. 
The Philadelphia statistics for a sample of the 
2,000 cases which were closed as a result of un- 
employment benefits show that the average weekly 
unemployment benefit was $11.28, while the relief 
grant previously received by these 2,000 cases had 
averaged $8.68 per week., Thus, on the average 
thé unemployment benefits were about 30 percent 











3 Schwartz, Saya. “The Effect of Unemployment Benefits on 2,500 Relief 
Cases in Philadelphia,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 
1938), pp. 41-42. 
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higher than the assistance grants. However, in 
about 28 percent of these sample cases the differ- 
ence between the two was less than $2.00. Fur- 
thermore, the sample included only closed cases, 
whereas about one-fifth of the 2,500 cases could 
not be closed because their relief needs were so 
much above their benefits that they were entitled 
to current supplementation. 

There is every reason to believe that the ratio 
of assistance grants to unemployment benefits in 
Pennsylvania is as favorable to relief as would be 
found anywhere in the country, possibly excepting 
New York. It would seem, then, that on the 
whole, for the majority of cases, unemployment / 
compensation will offer to the worker definite 
advantages over relief, at least so far as weekly 
benefits are concerned; but there will be a minor- 
ity of cases in which workers with large families 
would find relief grants more adequate than 
unemployment benefits. 

For the WPA the situation is quite different. 
Unpublished data of the WPA indicate that aver- 
age earnings of WPA workers in Philadelphia 
were nearly $62 for March 1938 and nearly $59 
for April. Clearly, in amount, the WPA security 
wage is likely to be preferable to unemployment 
Benefits. There remains, however, the distinct 
advantage to the worker that benefits are payable 
as a matter of right, while the security wage is 
based on need and is available only to workers 

ertified as in need. There is also the point that 
the worker receiving benefits can go out to seek 
work in his own trade or occupation and should 
therefore have a distinct advantage in obtaining 
new employment in private industry. It remains 
to be seen whether the average worker would 
prefer to work on WPA for the additional earnings 
which he would receive in exchange for the week 
of work. On the whole, the comparison with the 
WPA may not be especially unfavorable to unem- 
ployment compensation. There is, however, i 
the WPA the very definite advantage that the 
worker may have security for a longer period than | 
the maximum number of compensable weeks in a 
benefit year. The implication for unemployment 
compensation is that as soon as it becomes | 
financially practicable the duration of tian i 











should be extended for a longer period than is 
provided at present by the State laws. 











INTERCHANGE OF RELIEF INFORMATION AMONG 
DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE OF LARGE CITIES 


HELEN R. JETER AND MARGARET CLAYBAUGH * 


State and Federal reporting systems have failed 
to provide the kind of relief statistics needed by 
the public relief agencies in large cities. At 
the meeting of the American Public Welfare 
Association in Washington on December 11, 1937, 
the directors of public welfare departments in 
several large cities asked that something be done 
to relieve them of the necessity of telegraphing to 
other cities of the same size whenever they needed 
comparable data in a hurry. Moreover, they 
suggested that information on administrative 
policies, procedures, and methods sometimes was 
more important to them than the mere statement 
of case loads and amounts of relief. The question 
was referred for action to the Joint Committee on 
Relief Statistics of the American Public Welfare 
Association and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. That committee asked the Social Security 
Board to establish a new reporting procedure to 
satisfy this need and appointed a subcommittee 
to advise the Board in this undertaking.’ 

Invitations to cooperate in the project were 
extended to city or county directors of departments 
of public welfare or public relief agencies in all 
cities of 400,000 and over. Smaller cities will be 
admitted, unless the number of reporting agencies 
grows too large for prompt handling of the data. 
By May 25 the public agencies in 16 cities had 
indicated their desire to be included.? These are 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, St. Louis, and Washington. Reports 
for cities in Louisiana, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania are received through the State departments 
of public welfare. Cities in other States are 
reporting directly to the Social Security Board. 

The reports include only data on general 
relief * even though these particular city or county 
agencies may also administer other types of 
assistance. Tabulations are issued by the Board 

*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Researcb. 

1 The subcommittee is composed of Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Chairman; Howard B. Myers, Works Progress Administration; Saya 
8. Schwartz, Philadelphia County Board; and Helen R. Jeter, Social Secu- 
rity Board. 


2 By this date, reports had been received from 13 of these cities. See p. 17. 
§ For definition of general relief, see p. 57. 
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twice each month, on the 15th and the 25th, and 
are mailed direct to the reporting agencies and 
to all State departments of public welfare. 


Relationship to Other Urban Relief Series 


Those who have followed the course of relief 
reporting in recent years will ask immediately why 
another reporting system was necessary. Data 
collected by the United States Children’s Bureau 
from 44 cities in the registration of social statistics 
form a relief series extending back through 1929; 
data published monthly by the Social Security 
Board for 116 urban areas, including the data 
reported to the Children’s Bureau, are also 
continuous since the beginning of 1929. More- 
over, the Social Security Board receives as early 
as the 7th of each month a telegraphic report 
from each State on general relief from public 
funds for the preceding month in more than 100 
of the principal cities of the United States. This 
telegraphic information is reported back immedi- 
ately to all cooperating cities and also is released 
to the press. Why were these series insufficient? 

The answer lies in the two demands of the cities 
expressed at the meeting of the American Public 
Welfare Association: (1) promptness and (2) 
administrative information. The urban data pro- 
vided by the Social Security Board, although 
available promptly each month, are confined to the 
number of cases and the amount of relief received. 
The Children’s Bureau series, although including 
many more items such as applications, open case 
load, and staff, is not available promptly because 
its primary purpose is for local use and this pur- 
pose is effected by indirect collection through local 
councils of social agencies. Therefore, a new 
reporting procedure was necessary. Its chief 
features are (1) direct reporting from the city 
public-welfare department to the Social Security 
Board and (2) details about relief administration 
not previously included in any central reporting 
system. 


Reasons for Opening and Closing Cases 


Among the details not reported previously in a 
monthly central reporting system are the reasons 
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for opening and closing cases. For example, table 
1 indicates that Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, New- 
ark, and Rochester accepted one-half or more of 
their cases in April because of loss of private 
employment. Buffalo, Chicago, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Rochester added as 


Table 1.—General relief cases accepted in selected 
cities during April 1938 





General relief cases accepted during April 1938 





Percentage accepted for specified reason 

















City 

Number leg of Loss of on 

| WPA private Yhronic 

employ- | employ- illness Other 

| ment ment | 
— | 
Baltimore_. 945 | () | 39. 4 8.8 51.8 
Buffalo-...-. 1, 854 7.0 67.5 2.4 23.1 
Chicago. ......- 11, 122 7.1 56.8 (‘) 36.1 
Detroit. 22, 804 | 3.6 62.5 .6 33.3 
District of Columbia 182 | 11] 23 39.6 | 58. 2 
Milwaukee ‘ 4, 649 2.9 | | ee 54.9 
Newark.....- 2, 586 | 12.0 49.1 14.4 24.5 
New York~..-. 13, 477 5.7 (?) (?) (?) 
Philadelphia 0, 644 | 24.0  \ ) sere 45.1 
Pittsburgh . 6,771 | 8.8 39.7 |. : 51.5 
Rochester - .. . 659 | 9.9 54.9 3 | 29.9 
St. Louis.. 1,718 | 2.1 | 28.3 2.0 | 7.6 





1 Not reported separately, included in ‘‘other.’’ 
§ Data not available 


many as 7 percent or more as a result of loss of 
WPA employment, while in the other reporting 
cities this was no longer an important problem in 
April. The proportion of cases added because of 
chronic illness in the family was 14 percent in 
Newark and nearly 40 percent in the District of 
Columbia, but was reported to be of little impor- 


tance in most of the other cities. Acceptance of 
cases because of cessation of unemployment com- 
pensation had not yet affected the relief loads of 
these cities to any great extent. Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, however, reported for March that 8 
percent were opened for this reason. 

The reasons for closing cases in April are shown 
in table 2. In Buffalo the receipt of unemploy- 
ment compensation was the most important 
reason for closing cases, and accounted for one- 
third of the cases closed; in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh 19 percent of the cases were closed 
for this reason. In Chicago, the District of 
Columbia, Milwaukee, New York, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis, the most important single reason was 
transfer to WPA; in four of these cities more than 
half the closings were for this reason. In most 
cities, a significant proportion were cases closed 
because private employment had been secured or 
earnings had increased. 


Cases With One or More Employable Persons 
Not Employed 


The reporting of cases with employable persons 
has been fraught with difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. For this reporting series the question has 
been stated as follows: Of the total number of 
general relief cases rem.ining open at the end of 
the month, how many are cases with one or 
more employable persons not employed; how 
many of these have been certified to WPA but 
are not yet employed by WPA; how many have 


Table 2.—General relief cases closed in selected cities during April 1938 





General relief cases closed during April 1938 





Percentage closed for specified reason 









































} 
City Transferred to— Relief no longer needed 
Number |- 
: All other 
: Private | : Unemploy- 
( > 2 
WPA?! Old-age | A oh tg employ- Increased — a ment com- Other reasons 
assistance | Peiidren ment se- earnings exeased pensation 
| cured ; received 
ae : ht te gaa 
Baltimore 1, 663 | 25 0.2 | 1.2 | or 1.8 7.1 54.3 2.1 
Buffalo 1, 452 3.9 1.5} 1.0 28. 6 6.4 | 3.7 33. 6 13.3 8.0 
Chicago... 1, 652 61.3 2.7 (3) 19. 6 .4| oy ess (8) 15.8 
Detroit 17, 197 | 33.1 ) es - 13.1 (8) | ® | Sean: Sees 52.1 
District of Colum! 349 28.7 } 2.0 5.2 16.0 5.4 | S ) RRR ES 4.3 35.0 
Los Angeles 1, 607 | ff a: es 5.9 (*) (4) a sional 13.0 62,2 
Milwaukee 6, 359 28.9 | 3 3 7.2 5.0 | 12.6 | 3.8 36.8 5.1 
Newark 2, 086 | 39.9 @ (*) 15.0 (3) | (*) = . G2 Lecctreadie 
New York 18, 205 59.8 . .6 16.1 (8) | (*) j 4.5 4.5 13.7 
Philadelphia... 6, 567 22.5 | 1.7 | at 30. 0 1.7 | 2.0 19. 5 5.4 16.9 
Pittsburgh. 9, 993 53.1 | 4 | a 10.6 9.0 et 19.3 5 6.7 
Rochester. 708 | 0) Se Oe 38.0 8.3 1.7 5.8 6 ta 
St. Louis. 2, 333 70.0 | 3. 0 11.7 3.2 3 ( | ae 6.1 5.1 
| 

1 Includes very small number of cases transferred to NYA and CCC. , 

? Includes transfers to aid to the blind, to private relief, to types of assistance not specified in this table, and cases closed for other reasons. 

? Not reported separately 

* Data not available 
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not been certified but are eligible for certification 
under WPA regulations; how many are not eli- 
gible for certification to WPA but are considered 
by the relief agency to be employable? 

The results of this question for April are pre- 
sented in table 3. Only four cities were able to 
answer the most important question—that about 
certification to WPA for employment. Newark 
reported that more than one-half the cases open 
at the end of the month were cases including an 
employable person who had been certified to 
WPA but was not yet employed; in Baltimore and 
Milwaukee the proportion of such cases was one- 
fifth. While the meaning of employability in 
other cities needs clarification, it is worth noting 
for further investigation that in Buffalo, Newark, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, about three-fourths 
of the cases were reported as including employable 
persons. These conditions, still existing in April 
despite increased transfers to WPA and increased 
private employment, raise important questions 
for the relief administrators. 


General Relief in Households Receiving Other 
Types of Aid 


The amount of duplication or overlapping be- 
tween one assistance program and another has 
been a matter of great interest since the establish- 
ment of the Federal Works Program and the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act in 1935. It is of 
particular interest to these large city agencies, 
some of which are facing the problem of organizing 
an integrated field staff to serve cases of several 
types, others of which can handle the matter only 
through cooperation with other agencies. 





Although most of the agencies are unable to 
submit complete figures on the number of cases 
receiving other types of aid in addition to general 
relief a majority can report a few of the important 
items. In Rochester almost 5 percent and in 
Buffalo, Chicago, and New York about 2 percent 
of the general relief cases were in households in 
which there was also a recipient of old-age assist- 
ance. The number of households receiving gen- 
eral relief in addition to aid to dependent children 
was of importance in Baltimore only, where such 
cases comprise one-third of the total number. 
Cases receiving general relief in addition to WPA 
earnings are the largest group in Milwaukee, 
where they are about 25 percent of the total; 
Rochester and Chicago had 7 and 8 percent, 
respectively, of such cases; and Buffalo, Detroit, 
and New York City, about 4 percent. 


General Relief and Unemployment Com- 


pensation 


The newest problem of the relief administrator— 
on which these reports throw some light—is the 
possible effect of unemployment compensation 
upon relief policies, procedures, and case loads. 

About 3 percent of the cases in Baltimore and 
Milwaukee were those receiving general relief 
during the waiting period for unemployment com- 
pensation. Simultaneous payment or supple- 
mentation of unemployment compensation in the 
form of general relief was reported for Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, and New York. In the 
first two cities, approximately 4 percent of the 
cases of general relief also received unemployment 
compensation; in the latter two, the proportion 
was smaller. 


Table 3.—Cases with an employable person or persons not employed on the last day of April 1938, in selected cities 

















Cases with an employable person or persons not employed on the last day of April 1938 
Not yet certified but Not eligible for certifica- 
Total cases with employ- | Certified to WPA but not! eligible forcertification | tion to WPA but con 
able persons yet employed by WPA under WPA regula- sidered to be employ 
City tions able 
| —— 
Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of | Percentage of 
total number total number total number total number 
Number of cases on Number of cases on Number of cases on Number | of cases on 
last day of last day of last day of | | last day of 
April 1938 April 1938 April 1938 | April 1938 
EE ee ET ee 1, 131 20.0 1,131 20.0 |) 0 
ENTS a ae eee 12, 852 73. 6 ee) SERS ea (*) eas | (‘) 
ESE a eee 2 38, 222 239.8 6,728 7.0 (*) niall (1) 
EET SN PEN 6, 254 34.9 3, 846 21.5 0 |... 2, 408 13.4 
ih thhticcicaniiibnhcodimnnadinaaaderetedd 12, 461 79.9 8, 862 56. 8 561 | 3. 3, 038 
RR ES RS 53, 779 76.4 a SS () ERAN (‘) 
POs wocecccvecccccscecoccccccccencccocccs 27, 166 $4.3 ©) — Ipeconetveoaaten (') L tdceensdcenwe (') 




















1 Data not available. 
1 Applies to total number of cases receiving relief during the month. 
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Applications for General Relief 


Data on the number of applications are some- 
times considered to be important to indicate 
changes in the need for relief. The reports re- 
ceived in this series include complete data on the 
flow of applications for general relief, including 
the numbers pending at the beginning of the 
month, received during the month, disposed of 
during the month, and remaining at the end of 
the month. Variations in administrative prac- 
tice, however, make the meaning of an applica- 
tion for general relief extremely questionable. 

Data for Chicago and St. Louis, for example, 
include applications which were accepted for 
certification to WPA employment only and which 
were not intended for general relief. In other 
cities, where the certification of cases to the WPA 
is not a function exercised by the agency admin- 
istering general relief, the number of applications 
received during the month may be more signif- 
icant of the changing need for general relief. 

The percentage of applications rejected ranged 
from 15.6 in Philadelphia to 90.6 in the District 


of Columbia, with a majority of cities rejecting 
from 25 to 50 percent of the applications received 
for general relief. The large percentage of re- 
jections in the District of Columbia is the result 
of shortage of general relief funds. 


Percentage of Cases Added and Percentage 
Closed 


The percentage of cases added during April was 
relatively large; in nine cities from 10 to 20 percent 
of the total open during April were added that 
month. The smallest percentage was that for the 
District of Columbia, 6.4; the largest, that for 
Detroit, 42.8. 

The percentage of cases closed likewise varies 
widely; the Detroit Department of Public Welfare 
closed 32.1 percent of the total number of cases 
under care during April, while Rochester closed 
only 7.4 percent. 

In Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Newark, and Philadelphia more cases were added 
during April than were closed, but in the other 
seven cities the situation was reversed. 


Table 4.—Summary of general relief operations of public-welfare agencies, in selected cities, April 1938 


































































































District : 
| Balti- Los Mil- hy; | New Phila- Pitts- Roch- St. 
more |Buftalo) Chicago | Detroit | of Co" | Angeles |waukee|N@¥®"*) York | delphia | burgh | ester | Louis 
ia ss —— | 
APPLICATIONS FOR RELIEF 
Pending from preceding month - - 743 531 21, 375 15, 442 0 1, 033 OO} 1,755 8, 527 932 1, 654 207 954 
Received during month veeSTS , 574 3, 090 22, 196 31, 706 1, 936 6, 573 6, 480 3, 276 24, 660 11, 900 10, 429 1, 207 5, 987 
Total during month... --| 2,317 3, 621 43, 571 47, 148 1, 936 7, 606 6, 480 5,031 33, 187 12, 832 12, 083 1,414 6, 941 
Disposed of during month 1, 486 2, 947 25, 383 33, 624 1, 936 6, 892 6, 480 3, 597 25, 376 11, 427 9, 407 1,219 | 14,736 
Accepted for general relief __. 945 1,854 11, 122 22, 894 182 3, 001 4, 649 2, 586 13, 477 9, 644 6,771 659 1,718 
Accepted for other types of 
assistance ; 39 0 9, 372 0 0 1, 473 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 
Rejected 2 1, 093 4, 889 10, 730 1,75 2, 418 1, 831 1,011 11, 880 1, 783 2, 636 560 1, 675 
Percentage rejected " 33.8 37.1 19.3 31.9 90. 6 35.1 28.3 23.1 46.8 15.6 23.0 45.9 @) 
Pending at end of month 831 | 674 18, 188 13, 524 0 714 0 1, 434 7,811 1, 405 2, 676 195 2, 205 
CASES UNDER CARE = | a Por . a | 
Continued from last mont! 6, 367 | 17,066 94, 120 30, 611 2, 677 15,771 | 19,643 | 15,040 | 179,061 68, 045 34, 967 8, 873 6, 979 
Added during the month. 045 |? 1,854 11, 122 22, 804 182 3, 001 4, 649 2, 586 13, 477 * 8,956 4 7, 254 659 1,718 
Total open for month 7,312 | 18, 827 105,242 | 53,505 2, 859 18,772 | 24,292 | 17, 626 192, 538 77, 001 42, 221 9, 531 8, 697 
Percentage added this 
month cia 12.9 | 9.8 10.6 42.8 6.4 16.0 19.1 14.7 7.0 11.6 17.2 6.9 19.8 
Closed during month 1,663 | #1, 452 9, 652 17, 197 349 1, 607 6, 359 2, 036 18, 205 6, 567 9, 993 708 2, 333 
Percentage closed during 
month 22.7 | 7.7 9. ¢ 32.1 12.2 8.6 26. 2 11.6 9.5 8.5 23.7 7.4 26.8 
Remaining at end of month 5,649 | 17, 468 95, 590 36, 308 | 2,510 17,165 | 17,933 | 15,590 | 174,333 70, 434 32,228 | 8,823 6, 364 
RELIEF THIS MONTH ; ra a Pee. |: = 
Number of cases 6, 706 | 17,850 96, 150 47, 159 2, 464 17,401 | 24,027 | 16,775 188, 567 5 75, 543 5 40, 427 8, 845 6, 822 
Total amount $164, 628 | $578, 552 |$2,597,048 | $1,270,497 |$64, 260 |* $427, 908 |$391, 690 |$500, 988 |$7,337,049 | $2,298,306 |$1,070,265 |$305, 643 |$126, 293 
Average per case $24.55 | $32.41 $27.01 $26.94 | $26.08 |........-- $16. 30 | $29.87 $38. 91 $30. 42 $26.47 | $34. 56 $18. 51 
Percentage of single person cases 29.2 22.0 42.8 21.5 51.5 63.3 26. 4 33.8 31.7 43.8 40.6 16. 37.7 
Average for single person cases (7) $18.14 $14. 59 oF gt 8 of eae $9.43 | $21.93 25. 46 (7) (*) $16. 39 $8.04 








! Explanation not provided as to why number of applications disposed of during month does not equal the sum of the number of applications accepted for 


general relief and the number rejected. 
1 No percentage computed. (See footnote 1.) 


} Includes 93 cases closed and reopened the same month for supplementation. 


‘ Represents approvals finally effected during month and differs from acceptances. 
5 Includes cases given relief more than once during the month and is not unduplicated. ; 
® Includes obligations incurred for relief given to cases receiving one of the special types of assistance under the Social Security Act, although the cases 


receiving this aid are not included in the count. 
7 Data not available 
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Cases Open but not Given Relief 


This reporting series includes a complete state- 
ment of the monthly balance in the number of 
cases open or under care. Therefore the number 
of cases reported as open but not receiving general 
relief during the month is of interest. The large 
number of such cases reported in Chicago and in 
St. Louis is a result of the inclusion of open cases 
certified for employment to WPA and not receiving 
general relief, but not yet closed. 


Average Amounts of Relief 


Data on the number of cases of families and of 
single persons receiving relief during the month 
and the amount of obligations incurred for relief 
to these two classes of cases are significant chiefly 
for the effect of the varying proportions upon 
average amounts of relief. Thus, in the District 
of Columbia, where more than one-half were cases 
of single persons, the average amount of relief for 
all cases was $26.08, the average for families was 
$33.39, and the average for cases of single persons 
was $19.21. Such data are available for nine 
cities, as shown in table 4. 

The average amounts of relief per case varied 
among the 12 cities reporting this item for April 
from $16.30 per case in Milwaukee to $38.91 in 
New York. The average amount of relief to 
single persons varied from $8.94 in St. Louis to 
$25.46 in New York. The largest average amount 
per family—$45.15—occurred in New York, the 
smallest—$18.76—in Milwaukee; the rest of the 
cities averaged between $30 and $40 per family, 
except for St. Louis, which averaged $24.30. 


Variations in Administrative Practice 


It is expected that information on relief policies 
and procedures will be collected from time to time 
in connection with this series. The first inquiry 
for this purpose indicates that six of the 12 cities 
reporting—Baltimore, Newark, New York, 
Rochester, St. Louis, and the District of Colum- 
bia—ordinarily give relief for a half month; 
Chicago and Los Angeles for a whole month. 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh issue relief 
on a weekly basis; in Milwaukee, while food orders 
cover a period of 2 weeks, all other relief is given 
on a monthly basis. Despite these differences in 
administrative practice, reports for all cities 
except Baltimore cover the calendar month. 
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A standard budget is in use in each of the 12 
cities. The standard budgets, however, include 
different items in different cities, and 8 of the 12 
cities report some exceptions in cases requiring 
special diets or other special care. 

The standard budget in four cities requires all 
earnings of adult children to be counted as in- 
come. In Buffalo and Rochester 60 percent, and 
in Milwaukee 50 percent, of such earnings are 
counted as income. In Chicago, Newark, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh certain pro- 
portions of the earnings of adult children are in- 
cluded in the budget, but these proportions were 
not reported. 

General relief is given to single or unattached 
persons in all cities. Transients with no legal 
settlement receive no public relief from the re- 
porting agencies in Buffalo, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, a: d Rochester, and only limited care in 
the eight other cities. Relief given to transients 
is included in reports on general relief from these 
eight cities except the District of Columbia; in 
the report from New York City, only transients 
who are domiciled are included. 

All cities report that general relief is given to 
families with some income if the amount of such 
income is less than the standard budget. Eight 
of the cities give relief to persons currently em- 
ployed in business or industry. In Baltimore and 
St. Louis only earnings from part-time employ- 
ment are supplemented from general relief funds; 
in the District of Columbia the general policy is 
not to supplement earnings, although a few excep- 
tions have been made. Data so far reported from 
Los Angeles apply only to relief to unemployable 
persons. 


Plans for Continued Reporting 


The results of the first four months’ collection 
of data indicate a great need for more detailed 
analysis of the figures reported by local agencies 
to State agencies and relayed by State agencies to 
Federal agencies. Variations in administrative 
practice may affect the validity of the data seri- 
ously. The chief advantages of this new reporting 
procedure are expected to result from the coopera- 
tive efforts of local administrators and statisti- 
cians who have taken the initiative in demanding 
more significant figures. It is hoped that State 
and Federal reporting systems may be improved 
indirectly by this very active local interest. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Tuomas C. BLAIsDELL, JR.* 
At the request of the Advisory Council on Social Security, the Social Security Board is 


conducting studies of social insurance measures in use in other countries for groups excepted 
from the Social Security Act. The following article outlines briefly certain measures adopted 
on behalf of workers in agriculture. It is anticipated that outlines of measures in use in other 
fields will be published in subsequent issues of the Bulletin and that reports on the completed 


studies will be issued at a later date. 


In many Western European countries, old-age 
protection has already been extended to the vari- 
ous groups of workers in the agricultural indus- 
tries. In the United States, however, the terms of 
the Federal law establishing old-age insurance 
operate to exclude agricultural employees.’ The 
principal reason advanced for this exception was 
that the administration of the program for agri- 
cultural workers would present great difficulties 
at the outset. These anticipated difficulties are 
ascribed to many factors: the territorial expanse 
of the United States; the large proportion of farm 
operators, unpaid family workers, and share- 
croppers, as contrasted with wage workers; the 
seasonal and frequently migratory character 
of farm labor; the problem of obtaining wage 
records when cash wages are only a part of the 
remuneration. 

Although no country of Western Europe has had 
to meet these administrative difficulties on so large 
a scale, the same types of problems have had to be 
faced in attempts to provide old-age protection 
for agricultural workers. It is not our purpose to 
analyze the characteristics of agricultural labor in 
the United States or to compare them with the 
characteristics of American industrial and com- 
mercial labor or with agricultural labor in foreign 
countries. The significant point is that a study of 
European systems of old-age insurance indicates 
that these countries have had somewhat similar 
problems to meet and that they have devised 
methods of including agricultural workers either 
in their general contributory old-age insurance 
programs or in parallel systems. In European 
countries as well as in the United States, there are 
self-employed farmers who operate small-scale 


*Assistant Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Board. 

! Agricultural employment is excepted under the Federal old-age insurance 
program. State old-age assistance programs, however, apply to all needy 
aged persons 65 or 70 and over, without regard to previous occupational or 
employment status 
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farms without any hired help or with members of 
their own family, employers who engage in large- 
scale industrialized farming and employ many 
wage workers, and tenants who farm under various 
types of contractual relationship. 

Even though there is considerable similarity 
between the type of administrative difficulties 
which might be created by the farm patterns of the 
United States and those met in European countries 
which have enacted laws for agricultural as well as 
for industrial and commercial workers, there are 
significant differences between the organization of 
agriculture in the Old and the New World. The 
social structure of the European village, the more 
concentrated and more stable relation of the popu- 
lation to the land, the greater rigidity of occupa- 
tional status, the variety of cooperative organiza- 
tions, the more definite character of the labor 
contract, and the more firmly established organiza- 
tions of agricultural workers—all these differentiate 
European agricultural patterns from comparable 
conditions in the United States. 

The legislation and operation of programs to 
protect agricultural workers in Europe against 
the risks inherent in old age can, therefore, be 
only suggestive of what may be done in the 
United States. Brief examples from a study of 
the old-age insurance systems of five European 
countries where operating data are available and 
where analogies to agriculture in the United States 
might be drawn may, however, serve to indicate 
the general approach to the solution of some of 
the administrative difficulties as it has been worked 
out in each of the five countries. The countries 
selected for comment are Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Sweden, and Austria.’ 

? Because Austrian experience preceding the framing of the social insurance 
laws indicated that a separate system for agricultural workers was desirable, 
the Austrian law is included in this comparison. However, because of the 
precarious state of Austria’s finances since 1928, the system was never put into 


operation and, in view of the recent amalgamation of Austria with Germany, 
the system may be completely modified. 
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The laws of these five countries differ in scope 
of coverage and administrative techniques. In 
endeavoring to relate this European practice to 
the American scene, the size of the American 
population which is involved should be considered. 
The number of persons gainfully employed in 
agriculture fluctuates as does the number in all 
other gainful employments. Of the total 48.8 
million gainful workers recorded in the 1930 census, 
some 10.5 million, or 21 percent, were found in 
agriculture. This group can be broken down by 
employment status roughly as follows: 


Ee 5, 300, 000 
Unpaid family workers__...........-..----- 1, 700, 000 
a tintrs nnniebainein anda eee 700, 000 
EEA ean 2, 800, 000 

a sale ilar ella eben apciip eth 10, 500, 000 


Figures showing the agricultural coverage of the 
five European old-age insurance systems are not 
available, but census data on the total occupied 
population and the number of those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits are given below for all except 
Sweden to indicate the relative proportions of 
agricultural workers, including workers engaged in 
forestry and fishing, in each of the countries: 


Great Britain (1931) :* 


Total occupied population-_---_-_._____- 21, 055, 000 
es tind win cciieeheons an 1, 398, 000 
ES 384, 000 
EE eee 1, 014, 000 
France (1931): 4 
Total occupied population------------- 21, 600, 000 
ccd ci thamcemenaniasindh it 7, 700, 000 
Operators (including family 
I er fas yconieda shee biceratdi ea 5, 500, 000 
0 SE ar 2, 200, 000 
Germany (1933): 5 
Total occupied population------------- 32, 296, 000 
ETS ee 9, 344, 000 
tats intnditntinitn amihedsoae 2, 182, 000 
Ee 2, 645, 000 
Assisting family workers_----- 4, 517, 000 
Austria (1934): ° 
Total occupied population. ---_-_--_------ 3, 175, 000 
i eicantectnbcmsacesin 1, 004, 000 
Employers... - ---- - sintiinedeaninn 291, 000 
Employees-....-..-.-- -- Se nats 359, 000 
Family workers-------_------- 354, 000 


+ International Labour Office, /nternational Survey of Social Services, 1983, 
Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 13 (Geneva, 1936), 
Vol. 1, p. 354. 

‘ Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 220. 

§ Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 312. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 16. 
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Figures alone, however, give but a partial indi- 
cation of the complexities of agricultural employ- 
ment status here or abroad. Many farm operators 
in the United States—possibly more than a mil- 
lion—are only part-time farmers and receive a 
sizable share of their income from industrial or 
commercial business activities or employment. 
Of the wage workers, possibly as many as half are 
employed in nonagricultural employment during 
at least part of the year. 

It should also be noted that the number of ag- 
ricultural workers who are employed on larger 
farms in the United States constitutes a consider- 
able proportion of the total number of agricultural 
wage workers. Though farms employing three 
or more workers constitute only 2 or 3 percent of 
all farms, they account for approximately 40 per- 
cent of all agricultural wage workers. ’ 

The total number of persons gainfully occupied 
in agricultural work represents only about 20 per- 
cent of the total number of gainfully occupied 
persons in the United States. In Great Britain 
the agricultural group constitutes less than 7 
percent of the total, in Germany nearly 30 per- 
cent, in Austria a little over 30 percent, and in 
France slightly more than 35 percent. Compara- 
ble figures for Sweden are not available, but a 
recently published survey of Swedish social work 
and legislation * indicates that in 1930 agriculture 
and subsidiary occupations offered employment 
to 39 percent of the gainfully occupied population. 

Figures on farm wage workers as distinct from 
unpaid family workers and farm operators are 
available only for France, Germany, and Austria. 
In these three countries as well as in the United 
States, farm labor represents only about one-third 
of the total reported in the census as engaged in 
agriculture. 

Four of the five countries studied made no dis- 
tinction between agricultural and industrial wage 
workers when their contributory old-age insurance 
programs were first established. Thus Germany 
in 1889, France in 1910, Sweden in 1913, and Great 
Britain in 1925 passed laws to protect against old- 
age dependency all persons who were dependent 
on a wage fora living. Furthermore, the Swedish 
program has covered all adult citizens, the pro- 
prietor along with the tenant farmer, the manager 

? Wendzel, Julius T. ‘Distribution of Hired Farm Laborers in the United 
States,’’ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 45, No. 3 (September 1937), pp. 561-568. 


* The Royal Social Board. Social Work and Legislation in Sweden. 2d 
rev. English ed., Stockholm, 1938, p. 26. 
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of an agricultural cooperative, and the farm 
laborer. 

The provisions of the French general old-age in- 
surance law, passed in 1910, have been modified 
substantially from time to time as applied to 
agricultural wage workers. One outstanding 
change introduced in 1935 establishes flat contri- 
butions by agricultural workers whereas the con- 
tributions for industrial workers vary with wages. 
An interesting feature of the French system is the 
inclusion of small share-tenants (those who had 
leased livestock valued at less than 1,000 francs 
when they became tenants) along with agricultural 
wage workers in the insurance system. The 
owners from whom these share-tenants lease their 
farms pay the share of the insurance contribution 
which is ordinarily borne by the employer. Large 
share-tenants who employ farm workers are not 
covered by the system. They are considered as 
employers and, as such, pay contributions for 
their workers, but their landlords refund these 
contributions. 

The Austrian law is the only one of these five 
which provides an entirely separate old-age insur- 
ance system for agricultural workers. These pro- 
visions, enacted in 1927, have never been put into 
operation, however. 

The methods used by each of these foreign 
countries to meet the administrative difficulties 
arising from the characteristics of agricultural 
labor are noted briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Scattered Population 


In dealing with problems which arise from the 
scattered agricultural population, preexisting gov- 
ernmental and private organizations are frequently 
utilized. For example, the postal system has been 
used for the payment of pensions under nearly all 
the programs. In some cases voluntary mutual 
benefit and cooperative societies have been placed 
under government supervision and used as or- 
ganizing centers. In Sweden the general system 
of taxation has been integrated with the adminis- 
tration of social insurance. 

In several countries various mutual insurance 
societies established on a voluntary basis provided 
a means for overcoming the difficulties connected 
with scattered population. Great Britain, when 
the program of contributory old-age insurance 
was introduced, utilized the preexisting compulsory 
health insurance system which had been built 
upon the framework of private mutual benefit 
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associations and insurance societies. In France, 
likewise, the system of contributory old-age in- 
surance was set up in close conjunction with mu- 
tual benefit societies and agricultural cooperatives. 
These societies play a part not only in collecting 
and disbursing funds but also in the investment 
of reserves. 

In spite of the apparent wisdom of both Great 
Britain and France in taking advantage of these 
existing organizations, many European adminis- 
trators of social insurance regard the relationships 
with these nongovernmental societies as unneces- 
sarily complicating the work of the social insurance 
offices. On the other hand, the same adminis- 
trators look with favor on the integration of 
various types of governmental insurance agencies, 
such as unemployment, health, invalidity, and 
survivors’ insurance, which have parallel coverage. 

In Sweden, which has the most nearly complete 
coverage in its old-age insurance program, the 
system of collecting contributions has been made 
an integral part of the general system of collect- 
ing property and income taxes payable by nearly 
the entire adult population. This coordination 
seems to have produced a higher percentage of 
payments of contributions in rural areas than in 
urban areas. 


Seasonal Employment 


The practice of treating seasonal or temporary 
employment varies with the different systems. In 
England, which includes only wage workers under 
the contributory insurance program, persons em- 
ployed in certain types of work of a temporary or 
casual character, such as picking hops and perish- 
able fruits, are excluded from the payment of con- 
tributions. Since the picking crews are assembled 
on an emergency basis with no form of wage con- 
tract and no regular pay roll, the inclusion of such 
workers would present great administrative difficul- 
ties. Germany likewise excludes such types of 
temporary work. In addition, persons may re- 
ceive a certificate of exemption from contributions 
for seasonal work which does not last longer than 
12 weeks in any one season or 50 days in the entire 
year, provided they follow no other insured occu- 
pation regularly. This exemption is good for a 
year at a time. 

France excludes persons earning less than 1,500 
francs ($49.80) a year, and this status is measured 
by the earnings of the preceding year. Under the 
Swedish system the problem of seasonal employ- 
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ment is not significant, since taxes are collected on 
an annual basis. 

In general in these foreign countries, persons who 
engage solely in seasonal or temporary agricultural 
employment are not covered by the old-age in- 
surance program, and neither they nor their em- 
ployers pay contributions to the system for such 
employment. ; 


dis tae Lidell 
Migratory Workers 


In the countries of Western Europe with old-age 
insurance systems for agricultural workers, the ad- 
ministrative problems for workers who migrate 
from one place to another within the country are 
not serious. Under nation-wide, federally oper- 
ated systems no particular difficulties are encoun- 
tered in keeping insurance records for such workers. 

Workers who migrate from one country to 
another, however, create problems which have not 
been completely solved in any country. Between 
England and Northern Ireland, methods have been 
developed for the exchange of old-age insurance 
credits earned by workers. On the other hand, 
Polish workers who formerly migrated to Ger- 
many in numbers paid no contributions to the 
German insurance system. The employers of those 
workers are required, however, to pay their por- 
tion of the contribution in order to avoid setting a 
premium upon the employment of alien labor. 


Unpaid Family Workers 


Unpaid family workers create no problem in a 
system of practically universal coverage such as is 
found in Sweden. since nearly all adults contribute 
to old-age insurance through general taxation. In 
countries with narrower coverage, family workers 
on farms as well as in industry tend to be omitted. 
Germany permits family workers to enter the old- 
age insurance system on a voluntary basis. The 
Austrian law specifies that family workers other 
than the spouse are included unless the employer 
gives written assurance that he will provide for 
them in old age. In France family workers are 
required to pay contributions if any other workers 
are hired by the farm operator. 


Wages in Kind 

The problems that arise when remuneration for 
labor is partly or entirely in food and lodging, 
rather than in cash, are not dissimilar from those 


occurring in industry and commerce when wages 
in kind are received. The solutions likewise are 
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similar. In France and England the payment of 
“flat’’ contributions (unrelated to the amount of 
wages) avoids any difficulty in this respect. Under 
the German and Austrian laws the goods or serv- 
ices received are valued in accordance with pre- 
vailing local prices, and the cash equivalent is 
included as wages; the evaluation is made by an 
administrative authority after consultation with 
organizations representative of both workers and 
employers. 


Social Forces 


While the administrative problems deriving 
from the special characteristics of agricultural! labor 
should not be minimized, it is evident that sys- 
tems have been developed in Europe to include 
agricultural workers of all types. Methods for 
obtaining universal coverage, limited coverage for 
agricultural wage workers, coverage for tenant 
farmers, and compulsory or voluntary coverage 
for the self-employed have been devised. The 
systems and the administration have both been 
adjusted to meet the circumstances when the de- 
mand in the various countries was sufficiently 
insistent for protecting agricultural as well as 
industrial workers against old-age dependency. 

The Austrian old-age insurance laws for the two 
groups reflect the way in which these pressures 
have affected the character of the legislation. 
The political strength of the various groups con- 
cerned is manifest in the systems. The program 
for industrial workers provides for centralized 
federal administration; the law for agricultural 
workers leaves the way open for administration 
by the various provinces. The contributions for 
industrial workers are uniform throughout the 
nation; those for agricultural workers may vary 
from province to province. The law for indus- 
trial workers provides for voluntary insurance 
of certain groups of wage workers excluded from 
compulsory coverage. No similar voluntary 
coverage privileges are granted to those excluded 
by the agricultural system. There is no provi- 
sion for compulsory coverage of self-employed 
independent tradesmen under the law for indus- 
trial workers; yet the agricultural provisions 
permit farmers and tenants to participate in the 
compulsory system. 

The concessions made to provincial forces in 
the agricultural system were viewed with appre- 
hension by one of the outstanding social insurance 
experts (Max Lederer), who feared that the un- 
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equal distribution of risks in the provinces would 
necessitate the curtailment of benefits. 

Another example of the pressure of local forces 
is found in the history of agricultural coverage 
in Germany. During the first 10 years’ operation 
of the general old-age insurance system, the 
Reichstag was flooded with petitions from large 
and small landowners setting forth the hardships 
entailed by the payment of contributions. The 
protests, however, went unheeded. Subsequently, 
an investigation of the situation revealed negli- 
gible differences between agriculture and industry 
so far as the payment of contributions was 
concerned. 

It is worth noting that in Sweden and France, 
where agricultural workers are included in the 
old-age insurance systems, there are sizable 
agricultural populations which have been strongly 
organized. The one system includes the self- 
employed, tenants, and wage workers, while the 
other covers tenants and wage workers. 
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It is clear that administrative procedures can 
be developed to give old-age security to workers 
in agriculture as well as to those employed in 
industry and commerce. The types of systems 
developed, however, have arisen out of the condi- 
tions which prevail in each country and have 
taken on forms closely related to the habits and 
customs of the various peoples. When the laws 
were written to cover the principal common 
needs, the framework of the systems was deter- 
mined by the extent to which the groups con- 
cerned were effectively organized. Various groups 
have played their part in obtaining for agricul- 
tural workers in Western Europe the benefits 
which were being given to industrial and com- 
mercial workers. If European experience is any 
guide, the administrative problems in America 
will be solved by careful adjustment of the 
statutes to existing and established conditions 
which differentiate agricultural from industrial 
employment. 
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ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF OLD- 
AGE INSURANCE 


JoserpnH L. Fay anp Max J. WASSERMAN * 


To set up and maintain wage records for millions of werkers who are acquiring rights to 
benefits under the old-age insurance program of the Social Security Act has been called “the 


largest bookkeeping operation in history.” 


Because of the wide interest expressed in the system 


of maintaining wage records, the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance presents this brief account. 


Old-age insurance benefits under title II of the 
Social Security Act are based on the total wages 
received by eligible workers in covered employ- 
ment. To obtain a complete record of each work- 
er’s total wages, it was decided that a separate 
account must be established and maintained for 
each individual in covered employment. These 
records will serve as a basis for computing monthly 
or lump-sum benefits. In addition, the records 
will supply vital statistics as well as wage, pay- 
roll, and employment data which will provide a 
basis for statistical and actuarial analyses essential 
to the operation of a sound insurance program. 

The system adopted provides for: first, regis- 
tration, or the assignment of an individual account 
number to each applicant; second, establishment 
of a separate account for each of the assigned 
numbers, together with identifying records and 
files; and third, posting to the account of each 
registrant periodic reports of wages received. 
These three broad divisions of the general plan are 
referred to as enumeration, establishment of wage 
records, and maintenance of wage records. 


Enumeration 


Meaning of the Account Number 


Each registrant is identified in the records of the 
Social Security Board by an individual account 
number which is composed of nine digits, divided 
into three sections. The first three digits specify 
the geographical area, the next two the group, and 
the remaining four the individual serial number. 

The United States, Alaska, and Hawaii are di- 
vided into approximately 380 different administra- 
tive areas, each with a different number. The 
area number which an individual’s account bears 
is determined by the area in which he worked at 

* Bureau of Old-Age Insurance. Mr. Fay is Chief of the Baltimore Ac- 
counting Operations Section and Mr. Wasserman is Chief of the Statistics 


Section. They were assisted by Edward G. Manning of the Statistics Sec- 
tion. 
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the time he registered. The group number, indi- 
cated by the fourth and fifth digits, was determined 
by the procedure of issuing numbers in groups of 
10,000 to post offices for assignment at the begin- 
ning of the enumeration. The group number no 
longer has any significance. The serial number 
is determined by the order, within area and 
group, in which numbers are assigned. 


Enumeration by Post Offices 


The initial task of enumeration was performed 
by post offices throughout the country. The ap- 
plications for employee account numbers (Forms 
SS-5) were distributed by postmen to employers 
for distribution to their employees or obtained by 
individuals at the post offices. When completed, 
the SS-5’s were returned to nearby post offices 
and then forwarded to post office typing centers 
where the information on each application was 
typed on a prenumbered office record form (OA- 
702), which thus determined the number to be 
assigned. The account number cards were then 
issued to applicants, and both SS—5’s and OA-702’s 
were forwarded to the Social Security Board office 
in Baltimore in blocks of 500. Substantially the 
same procedure is now being followed by the field 
offices of the Social Security Board which took over 
the assignment of account numbers in July 1937. 


Establishment of Wage Records 


When the blocks of applications were received, 
the numbers contained in each block were checked 
off on prenumbered block record sheets. All forms 
were carefully reviewed for proper area, group, 
and serial. Every number had to be accounted 
for and any missing serial fully explained. 

Forms were filed by area and held until 40 per- 
cent of all numbers scheduled for the particular 
area were received. They were then released in 
blocks of 1,000 consecutive serial numbers for the 
establishment of an account for each number. 
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Since the initial registration has been completed, 
the applications are now being received in much 
smaller volume. Consequently, some of the 
blocking operations formerly necessary for con- 
trol purposes are now dispensed with. The rest 
of the procedure followed in setting up social 
security accounts is, however, the same. 

The SS-5’s and the OA-702’s are coded by 
different clerks working independently. The in- 
formation on these two forms must be reduced to 
numerical codes, so that it can be transferred to 
punch cards. To eliminate confusion and error 
arising from variations in the spelling of a regis- 
trant’s name on different records associated with 
his account—on wage reports filed by different 
employers, for example—the surnames on the 
applications and on the office record forms are 
coded according to a phonetic system. In apply- 
ing this code, the first letter of the surname, the 
consonants w, h, and y, and all vowels are dis- 
regarded. The remaining consonants are divided 
into six numbered groups, and all names trans- 
lated by code into a 3-digit number. The use of 
this system gives the same code number for names 
which are phonetically similar but are not spelled 
alike. 

Master punch cards for each employee, used in 
maintaining the wage records, are prepared from 
the coded office-record forms. Each master card 
contains the employee’s account number, the first 
10 letters of first name, first 3 letters or initial of 
middle name, first 12 letters of last name, the 3- 
digit phonetic code, date of birth, sex, color, and 
date of issuance of the account number. Account 
number and name are printed on the top of the 
card by a mechanical interpreter—a machine which 
“reads” the punches on the cards and translates 
them into print. The master cards are then 
checked against the SS-5’s, which were independ- 
ently coded simultaneously with the OA—702 forms 
from which the cards were punched. 

A green ‘“‘actuarial’”’ card, to be used for actu- 
arial and statistical purposes, is mechanically 
duplicated from the master card. These are put 
to immediate use in the preparation of the visible 
index of registrants. This index is made up of 
flexible strips which come in large perforated 
sheets. Each strip provides for one line of print 
and is used for a single account number. The 
actuarial cards are sorted to the order in which the 
strips will be filed in the visible index; that is, by 
first letter of surname, within each letter by pho- 
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netic code, and in each code group by first seven 
letters of first name, middle initial, and by year 
and month of birth. After this information has 
been mechanically transferred to the flexible strips 
and the first 12 letters of the surname have been 
similarly printed immediately after the phonetic 
code to facilitate reference and identification, the 
strips are torn from the sheets and placed in the 
panels of the visible index. 

Since the strips appear primarily in order of the 
phonetic code, all names which are phonetically 
similar but unlike in spelling are brought together 
in the visible index. Examination of this index 
therefore reveals a surprising number of varia- 
tions in the spelling of many common names. 
In spite of the complications caused by having 
literally hundreds of thousands of individuals 
with the same surname and a total of nearly 
40 million names in the file, it is possible for 
the clerks familiar with the visible index to find 
in less than 60 seconds any name and its corre- 
sponding account number. 

From the master cards a tabulating machine 
sets up the numerical register of accounts by 
listing the name and date of birth of each regis- 
trant in numerical order. This register is kept 
in huge loose-leaf books. The master cards are 
finally used to head up the ledger sheets to which 
wage records are posted. The master cards and 
ledger sheets are then filed separately in numerical 
order by regions. 

In addition to the punch card and other files 
derived from the SS—-5’s and OA-702’s, files of 
these original forms are also set up. The OA- 
702’s are hand-sorted into alphabetical order for 
each of the 12 regions. The SS-5’s are filed in 
numerical order and subsequently photographed 
on 16 mm. noninflammable film strips. This 
film is so compact that the entire file of 40 million 
photographed SS-5’s is stored in 10 ordinary 
letter-size file cabinets. The film provides a 
permanent file of original applications which can 
be referred to at any time by projecting the films 
on @ screen. 

In all, there are eight separate files containing 
information on all registrants: 

1. Applications (SS-5’s)—numerical order. 

2. Recordak photographs of SS-5’s—numerical 
order. 

3. Office records (OA-702’s)—alphabetical order. 

4. Master cards—numerical order. 

5. Actuarial cards—order of phonetic code. 
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6. Numerical register. 
7. Visible index—order of phonetic code. 
8. Ledger sheets—numerical order. 


Maintenance of Wage-Records Program 


The maintenance of wage records is the major 
bookkeeping operation to which the establishment 
program is preliminary. The establishment pro- 
gram involved the setting up of identifying files 
and ledger accounts for an initial group of appli- 
cations somewhat in excess of 26 million. The 
same procedure is followed for the additional 
applications received day by day. The main- 
tenance program involves receiving wage reports, 
preparing punch cards so that wage reports may 
be recorded by mechanical processes, balancing 
the cards punched with such reports, verifying 
the identity of each registrant for whom wages are 
reported, and posting the amounts so reported to 
the correct ledger sheets in order that records 
of individual earnings may be available for the 
determination of amounts of benefits due. 


Organization 


Inasmuch as wage reports were received for two 
semiannual periods in 1937 and will be received 
for four quarterly periods in 1938, it is clear that 
a great number of items must be handled during 
the year. To perform the bookkeeping task ex- 
peditiously and economically and to maintain 
necessary production and accounting controls, 
the work is divided into 18 separate operations for 
reports received during each reporting period, 
plus certain additional operations which must be 
performed once each year in order to obtain an 
annual balance for each account. 

These operations are carried on in several 
regional accounting centers located in the Candler 
Building in Baltimore.' To each of these is 
attached an accounting and production control 
unit which, by means of operations cards punched 
for every operation through which each block or 
unit of work passes, prepares daily production 
reports for each shift of workers, giving the num- 
ber of earnings cards processed and the total 
amount of wages recorded thereon. In the process 
of tabulating the shift report, summary cards for 
each operation and each shift are automatically 

1 There was originally one accounting center for each region, but five 


regions have heen consolidated into two centers for accounting purposes, 
leaving nine separate accounting centers now functioning. 
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prepared. These cards are sent by the several 
regional accounting and production control units 
to the central accounting and production control 
unit, which prepares from them daily production 
reports summarized in weekly and monthly 
production reports. These reports give informa- 
tion necessary for coordinating and planning the 
flow of work. 


Preliminary Processing of Reports 


Each employer sends information returns? to 
the office of the collector of internal revenue in 
the internal revenue district in which his principal 
place of business is situated. The collector’s 
office forwards all returns to the Accounting Oper- 
ations Section in blocks containing about 1,000 
individual wage reports. If an employer’s report 
lists the names of more than 1,200 employees the 
report is divided, and those in excess of 1,000 are 
incorporated in another block. These reports are 
sent to the accounting center for the region in 
which the internal revenue district is located. 
Each block receives an identification number and 
is treated as a unit in passing through the follow- 
ing operations: checking of information in the 
report against accompanying notice from the 
internal revenue office; checking of number of 
employees in the employer’s information return 
with the number of wage returns in the report; 
punching of an employer report card with infor- 
mation from the report and from the employer’s 
application for identification number; and punch- 
ing and verification of employee earnings cards. 


Preparing Employee Earnings Punch Cards 
and Balancing Reports 
For each wage return an employee earnings 


punch card is prepared, showing account number, 
surname, taxable wages, and State in which the 
wage earner was last employed by the employer 
reporting. The earnings cards are then punched 
by a gang punch with the following information 
common to all earnings cards prepared from one 
employer’s report: employer identification num- 
ber, reporting period, city from which report was 
filed, industrial code, and block number. All 
punching operations are verified, and every block 
of work is thoroughly checked. The punch cards 
are then mechanically balanced against the cor- 

2 Each employer filed a summary information return (Form SS-2) and 
individual reports of wages paid to each employee (Form SS-2a), for each of 


the two reporting periods in 1937, and will file a combination return (Form 
§S-1a) for each quarter in 1938. 
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responding employee reports for both number of 
employees and total wages reported. 


Segregating Earnings Cards by Area 


After the blocks and reports are balanced, 
blocks are combined in larger units for further 
operations. The blocks are held in file until 
approximately 10,000 earnings cards from the 
same internal revenue district are accumulated. 
These larger groups are then released as “master 
blocks’ for the succeeding steps. As was the case 
for the field blocks, the master blocks are num- 
bered for identification in subsequent operations. 

As the ledger sheets of the registrants are filed 
in account-number order, employee earnings cards 
also must be sorted in the same order before me- 
chanical posting of wages can be carried on ex- 
peditiously. The first step in this direction is to 
group the earnings cards in each master block by 
area—that is, by the first three digits of the 
account number. The several area groups con- 
tained in each region are combined. For each 
region all “‘local’’ cards are segregated from the 
“foreign’’ cards, which are earnings cards repre- 
senting reports sent in from one region for accounts 
which have area numbers belonging to other 
regions. Most of the wage reports received thus 
far are for accounts with area numbers for the 
region in which the reports are filed. However, 
because of migration on the part of employees 
and because a concern which has branches scattered 
throughout the country files all its reports through 
one office, a considerable number of foreign 
accounts are received. 

The cards of the master block are then listed 
and totals taken for each local area and for each 
foreign region represented. A summary card is 
automatically punched for each total. The sum- 
mary cards, representing the total number of 
employees and the total amount of earnings for 
each foreign region in the block, are sent to the 
central accounting and production control unit, 
which, on the basis of the accumulation of such 
cards, determines when transfers of earnings cards 
to their respective regions are feasible. The for- 
eign cards are then transferred to their respective 
regional accounting centers and there merged with 
the other earnings cards. 

Since the posting from the earnings cards to the 
ledger sheets is done mechanically in account- 
number sequence, it is important for efficiency 
and economy that the cards go through this 
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operation in groups of substantial size. There- 
fore, before being released for posting, the earn- 
ings cards belonging to a particular region are 
accumulated by area in “holding files” until a 
sufficiently large number is accumulated to com- 
pose a ledger section. A ledger section is a group 
of earnings cards with a common area number, 
comprising at least 65 percent of the account 
numbers which have been issued in that area. 
Each ledger section is processed as a unit. 

At this stage accounting controls must be set up. 
Consequently, in each regional accounting and pro- 
duction control unit the area summary cards are 
used as the basis for a weekly ledger-control state- 
ment. This statement provides the information 
for determining when it is practicable to release a 
ledger section for posting. The statement also 
shows for each ledger section the total amount of 
earnings with which the postings must balance. 


Posting 


The earnings cards which have been released in 
ledger sections are sorted within each area by group 
and serial into complete numerical sequence. This 
process brings together all the earnings cards for 
an individual’s account in instances in which more 
than one employer has reported payment of taxa- 
ble wages to him during the period. The earn- 
ings cards are then mechanically compared, by a 
collator machine, with the corresponding employee 
master cards (prepared in the establishment 
process). This step is taken in order to verify the 
identity of the individual for whom wages are 
reported and to segregate those accounts which 
have no earnings cards in the ledger section. 

If the name on an earnings card does not agree 
with the name on the master card bearing the 
same account number, the account ‘is removed 
from the ledger section, the various files are 
searched to establish identity, and the account is 
posted at a later time. Spot checks indicate that 
fewer than 0.02 of 1 percent of the wage cards will 
require correspondence with employers in order 
to be identified. This is a remarkably low figure 
considering all the complications involved in 
matching the master cards with wage cards 
based on earnings reports received all over the 
country. 

The earnings cards in the ledger section are 
listed mechanically and the total number of cards 
and amount of earnings recorded. This list of 
accounts indicates which individual ledger sheets 
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are to be taken from the file for posting and the 
total with which the postings must balance. This 
total, in turn, must balance with the ledger-control 
statement mentioned above. The earnings are 
then mechanically posted to the individual ledger 
sheets by accounting machines which “read” the 
amounts punched on the cards. All records are 
then returned to the files. 

Subsequently, all employee earnings cards ap- 
plying to each account for the different reporting 
periods of one year are brought together for an 
annual summary. The cards are mechanically 
tabulated and wage totals derived for each ac- 
count. The account number, total earnings for 
the year, and cumulative earnings of each em- 
ployee are automatically punched on an annual 
employee summary card. This information is 
automatically reproduced on another card to be 
used for statistical purposes, which also contains 
name, sex, color, and date of birth, reproduced 
from the actuarial card. The summary cards are 
then interfiled with wage cards of the first report- 
ing period of the following year, and, at the time 





of posting the new wage cards, the totals recorded 
on the summary cards are entered on the ledger 
sheets. These totals, then, together with earn- 
ings reported since the last summary, provide the 
records of total wages which are used in determin- 
ing the amounts of benefits. 

From this description, which has been confined 
to an outline of the major operations performed 
by the Accounting Operations Section, with much 
of the technical detail omitted, one can realize 
the complexity of the wage-record machinery, the 
care with which every step of the procedure had 
to be planned, and the constant vigilance required 
to ensure smooth and rapid functioning of each 
operation. 

All this is being accomplished at a cost of 
something less than 25 cents a year for each 
account. For this comparatively small cost the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance is fulfilling its obli- 
gation of maintaining complete and accurate wage 
records so that the principle of individual equity 
provided for in title II of the Social Security Act 
may be realized. 
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In April unemployment benefits became payable 
in 2 States—Indiana and Mississippi—bringing to 
25 the number of States now. paying benefits. 
Benefits will become payable in Iowa, Michigan, 
and South Carolina in July; in Idaho in September; 
in New Mexico and Oklahoma in December; in 16 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii in January 1939; and 
in the remaining 2 States in the following July. 

In the majority of the States now paying 
benefits, the amounts of benefits paid in April 
decreased considerably as compared with March. 
The most marked reductions occurred in Alabama, 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, and Wisconsin. On the other 
hand, relatively large increases in payments were 
reported by Louisiana, Minnesota, and Texas. 
The decrease in payments does not necessarily 
reflect declines in unemployment, but probably 
indicates that a considerable number of workers 
have drawn the maximum amounts of benefits 
payable to them in the benefit year or on the basis 
of their present wage credits. Some evidence that 
exhaustion of wage credits is becoming more 
frequent is shown by special tabulations of data 
from California and Oregon. In California the 
number of final payments for total unemployment 
in April represented 4.3 percent of all payments 
for total unemployment as compared with 2.2 
percent of all payments for total unemployment 
in March. In Oregon the number of final pay- 
ments for both total and partial unemployment 
in April was 7.4 percent of all payments as com- 
pared with 5.6 percent in March. The number 
of final payments for total unemployment in 
Oregon in April was 8.2 percent of all payments 
for total unemployment as compared with 5.9 
percent in March. Both Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania reported to the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Board that 
decreases in their payments for April were due 
largely to the exhaustion of wage credits. 

The number of initial claims for total and par- 
tial benefits increased in most States in April, as 
shown in table 2. In many States a large part of 
this increase was accounted for by the fact that, 
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with the beginning of a new quarter on April 1, 
workers who had previously been found ineligible 
for benefits or who had exhausted their benefit 
rights again filed initial claims in the expectation 
that they would be entitled to benefits on the 
basis of their earnings for the last quarter of 1937. 
Reports of earnings during the last quarter of 
1937 were forwarded by employers to State agen- 
cies during the first quarter of 1938 and processed 
by the agency for use in benefit determinations. 
After April 1 credits based on these “lag-quarter 
earnings” became available for payment of benefits. 

In practically all the States for which there are 
comparable data for March and April, the volume 
of continued claims for total and partial unem- 
ployment declined somewhat during April. The 
marked increase in the number of continued claims 
in West Virginia appears to result from redetermi- 
nations based on lag-quarter credits. In that 
State a claim filed for benefits due on lag-quarter 
credits is a continued claim if not more than 13 
weeks have elapsed since the filing of the initial 
claim. 

Total placements of the United States Employ- 
ment Service increased more than 30 percent in 


' April, as compared with March, reflecting a sea- 


sonal increase in employment opportunities. 
Public placements increased 36.4 percent and 
private placements 26.9 percent. Over 70 per- 
cent of the total placements made during April, 
however, were made in private industry. The 
bulk of the private placements continued to be 
for temporary jobs lasting 1 month or less. This 
month, for the first time, the percentage changes 
shown in table 6 have been adjusted for the num- 
ber of working days in the month. 


Adjustment of Contested Claims 


While the great majority of claims for unem- 
ployment compensation are uncontested, contests 
may arise at every stage and over many issues. 
If an employer reports misconduct as a reason for 
separation and the worker denies the misconduct, 
the point at issue will be plain at the time the claim 
is filed. On the other hand, a contest over the 
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failure of a claimant to report at the employment _ factory settlement and make appeals unneces- 
office and register, or to apply for suitable work, sary. In this connection a contested claim is 
may occur at any time during a compensable defined as one in which there is some conflict or 
period. difference of opinion between worker and employer 

State agencies are rapidly developing methods _ or between the worker or employer and the State 
of handling these contests which result in satis- agency concerning the worker’s right to benefits, 


Table 1.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions deposited in State clearing account, deposits in State 
benefit account, benefits charged to State benefit account,' and net balance in unemployment trust fund, 
by States, as of Apr. 30, 1938 












































Contributions deposited in Deposits in State Benefits charged to State ; 
State clearing account 3 benefit account ¢ benefit account ! Net ee 
nm unemploy- 
State -| ment rest 
January- : January- ; January- fund as of 
April April April April April April |Apr. 30, 19388 
Total for States reporting.......................--. $208, 347,665 | $65,340,047 | $117,790,000 | $39,575,000 | $101, 503,789 | $36,951, 864 | $754, 045, 957 
I cintuulinndgaiimauiadeeenendoumnadgesticonweeiian 1, 763, 096 792, 433 2, 500, 000 500, 000 2, 043, 360 721, 353 | 7, 317, 418 
Si iduiianidbawaencniahennthenennineneeaeinene cena 120, 864 IBS GE OE! SS, TE ; 331, 795 
BE in ctracencsncesuacsnccccoecseneneadueesteoucegesx 670, 686 147, 154 775, 000 250, 000 580, 986 219, 694 | 1, 485, 805 
SE ihttbemesccsnkuanaquetquesescousneseqenenoesans 806, 888 | Ss ee ae pnennonead 2, 275, 000 
Sl tatidnchnamentinegupensendeeuhbodmieiantaeteel 15, 235, 064 6, 991, 739 8, 600, 000 1, 100, 000 5, 153, 656 2, 249, 815 66, 837, 873 
nia dnddcignbnniheedisebihainetpanagnacane 1, 320, 444 AR SS a SE iat 5, 370, 513 
chit eciemsaadaadataneetansesesergnennin 4, 258, 543 2, 369, 331 6, 250, 000 2, 000, 000 5, 189, 073 1, 422, 138 11, 066, 058 
it: idibpathecannetsnenanstenneennéeaheabbes 870, 084 | Re EE , (ea See ; 1, 739, 831 
sth nnn ndnenabsebbheennniedonnsinnn 2, 155, 603 450, 000 175, 000 441, 743 201, 728 | 7, 314, 162 
iintabtnwndedesesaccencecocecessesnacescceseeses 1, 851, 311 "ee. SS Ss eee 3, 938, 807 
SE a a Te 3, 048, 194 FS a ee eee ee See 6, 846, 063 
BE Einnnaetadeaccsnscownccancscesecesecccccscccascecos @) a See RSS a Se 1, 362, 238 
i iti ciddintighiameedamsseesednischecrrteuuipngsons 558, 236 AREER So! SEE ae ae 2, 148, 320 
hs Setddintehpaninensereteedammaienenenpeneeweeed (7) . pie SSRerl ee: CRISES Ree SEN 46, 626, 139 
ts dtditébdbbpidnhabatbbensenenesesesdanseeenes 5, 929, 767 1, 537, 503 100, 000 100, 000 1,951 1,951 | 28, 528, 018 
EE ne aE 1, 725, 183  ) SSS eae Se 8, 114, 475 
it eietndinidehaeeeeNatoetebenensenneseseinenaneed 1, 451, 352 | ECTS CEES TS TS 4, 303, 891 
Sl spgnhiGennsEpancncesssusnsavetedesesessoest 3, 064, 218 | SSR Ss! Se 11, 908, 768 
NE Tt 2s 2 et SRE GES SET AE TA ATE 2, 973, 139 774, 219 800, 000 300, 000 769, 841 330, 285 | 9, 017, 252 
EE a eee 1, 020, 513 668, 052 1, 700, 000 700, 000 1, 413, 538 492, 031 2, 516, 833 
I ins 1h a anindeninnadgiiiemicndinbennninngioa 3, 282, 879 1, 056, 777 3, 800, 000 1, 000, 000 3, 411, 406 1, 012, 504 | 7, 150, 041 
I inci ncmsmenuiniatinngtebbbebbaemaedhdnet 11, 251, 389 5, 061, 489 11, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 7, 885, 904 2,213,719 | 38, 991,865 
in adecccccnceccecccceconesoceccssceccosccessses 12, 446, 652 | | et See Sea ee . 55, 491, 319 
TTI EE Te 2, 007, 833 165, 980 3, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 759, 002 1, 558, 635 9, 992, 807 
in nsitdnodienepiaenemchaiddnbinmanneseiagen 743, 074 189, 845 200, 000 200, 000 15, 220 15, 220 2, 691, 983 
Missouri Eth tdedtniinannennnaidagsnmenetodenaditil $17, 301, 234 811, | 14, 148, 558 
762, 521 468 |. 2, 019, 113 
1, 128, 252 2, 727, 905 
224, 648 722, 035 
839, 214 | 8, 524, 979 
iin nec scctanaubesbenomiepenmenend ae cmensadiveainirensoses ...| 34,602, 844 
SE SP ee ee 388, 570 | |) SS SSS CR Ce | 1, 423, 356 
ted encaeeceseuenssnsesennnansbaenetn 31, 618, 391 10, 582, 741 23, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 22, 725, 940 8, 844, 701 103, 517, 060 
3, 082, 608 634 2, 450, 000 550, 000 2, 426, 615 966, 773 | 9, 321, 921 
302, 460 | ER TEES Cee sieamll 832, 568 
15, 614, 723 | SERS ESR TS ee Sane 63, 369, 356 
2, 180, 920 | ke URI ia PEA EIR 8, 535, 661 
1, 840, 376 477, 143 2, 900, 000 900, 000 2, 563, 077 1, 061, 100 | 4, 755, 102 
19, 728, 266 823, 739 27, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 23, 375, 065 8, 601, 032 60, 620, 523 
2, 547, 787 675, 318 4, 750, 000 1, 250, 000 4, 689, 830 1, 396, 963 | 5, 482, 497 
| 
1, 283, 547 | EEE SS eee) Leen eae 5, 461, 002 
271, 266 ARRAS SS: EEE RR SEES RET 1, 200, 132 
1, 117, 509 280, 335 2, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 2, 052, 786 874, 882 6, 179, 320 
6, 800, 026 1, 493, 769 2, 000, 000 800, 000 1, 977, 168 801, 107 23, 141, 402 
669, 367 448, 844 1, 150, 000 130, 000 1, 033, 340 304, 477 1, 824, 605 
439, 291 153, 640 425, 000 100, 000 403, 292 113, 932 1, 239, 155 
2, 118, 613 790, 905 1, 650, 000 300, 000 1, 426, 507 620, 730 8, 374, 203 
2, 863, 041 RRR SS a ES Se es ee 8, 554, 213 
2, 815, 394 697, 936 4, 800, 000 1, 600, 000 4, 467, 957 1, 754, 867 7, 168, 010 
5, 506,715 1, 341, 145 4, 050, 000 1, 100, 000 3, 675, 17 795, 509 31, 812, 504 
251, 576 | REESE, SS bedeiedabtheean a 1, 010, 489 
1 Data by State unemployment compensation agencies on Form bsg eaeeenns eae ae, 1938. 
A gy tA Hy | Commissioner of Accounts and De 
3 Includes contributions, interest, and penalties oma LW from employers and Sep ited = he specified period in the clearing account of the State 
eqeney. The following States are on a monthly collection basis: Arizona, ray — shy), Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
a New a, New York North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, O South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The remaining States collect —t —Ly—— —— Nyy TK ~~ i — -L,-h- during January, April, July, 
and October; deposits in other months represent delin t collections of delayed deposits 
4 Funds withdrawn by the States from the unem fund for benefit payments. Because of the lapse of time required for transfer, this figure 
y pe ott a yment trust fund. 


may differ from that reported by the 

‘ State benefit account; because of the time whieh may elapse between the issuance of a check and the charging 
of eS to the State benefit ~ kt this figure may differ from that in tabie 3 for amount of benefit payments made during the month. 

: - = quarterly, as shown in detail in the unemployment trust fund table, p. 83. 

8 collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 
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but which has not reached the stage of an appeal 
from a decision of the deputy to an appeal tribunal. 
A contested claim is thus differentiated from the 
uncontested claim about which there is no conflict 
and from an appealed claim.in which the claimant 
or other interested party has objected to a deter- 
mination of the worker’s right to benefits and has 
filed an appeal. 

If there is no special handling of these contested 
cases, decisions are frequently appealed because 
of a misunderstanding of the law when a few 
minutes’ patient explanation on the part of a local 
deputy would not only save the State the expense 
of an appeal but would also prevent delay and 
avoid raising false hopes. The agencies feel that 
they are more likely to win the confidence and 
respect of the community if both claimants and 
employers become convinced of the willingness of 
the administration to make every effort to arrive 
at a just decision during the stage in which a con- 
test has arisen but an appeal has not been filed. 
Confidence in the local administration is under- 
mined if a feeling grows that it is necessary to file 
a formal appeal to secure full consideration of any 
objections to a determination. 

The agencies with fully developed adjustment 
procedures rely on careful and thorough investiga- 
tion to make sure that a final decision on a con- 
tested claim is based on as complete knowledge of 
the facts as possible. Special interviews with the 
employer and the claimant may be necessary. 
Most contests which involve wage credits and 
computation of benefits can be settled by informal 
adjustment with the help of pay-roll examiners 
and, when necessary, with supplementary evidence 
on wages earned, which has been obtained from 
workers, fellow workers, or trade-unions. In 
States where a system of adjustment is not oper- 
ating, wage-credit cases constitute the majority 
of all appealed cases. Many of these cases are 
questions of fact in which the appeal tribunal 
would have to rely on the same sources of informa- 
tion as those at the disposal of the agency, and 
might well be adjusted without appeal. 

In most States during the early days of benefit 
payment, before precedents have been established, 
the deputies report the results of their investiga- 
tions of such contests, together with their recom- 
mendations, to the central office of the State 
agency, where a section handling adjustments 
reaches a determination. By giving the central 
office the responsibility for making the decision on 
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the basis of the deputy’s report, the agency ensures 
consistent determinations for workers in different 
sections of the State. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Bill 


On April 1, a bill to establish a national, pooled- 
fund system of unemployment insurance for rail- 
road workers was introduced in the Senate (S. 
3772) and in the House of Representatives (H. R. 
10127). The bill, if enacted into law, would re- 
quire the States to cease covering this type of 
interstate employment under their unemployment 
compensation laws on July 1, 1939, and would also 
exclude such employment from coverage under 
title [X of the Social Security Act from that date. 
The stated objective of the measure is simplifica- 
tion of the social security program through unified 
administration of both old-age and unemployment 
insurance for railroad workers by a single Federal 
agency. Since the taxes levied under this bill 
would be on exactly the same basis as those levied 
by the Carriers’ Taxing Act, employers would be 
able to submit a single set of reports and pay what 
would be in effect a single tax. 

The provisions in this bill relating to coverage 
are identical with those of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 and apply to interstate railroads, 
certain of their operating subsidiaries, sleeping car 
and express companies, traffic and similar associa- 
tions maintained by the railroads, and railroad 
labor organizations. Covered employers would 
pay, after July 1, 1939, 3 percent of wages payable, 
excluding any amount in excess of $300 per month 
payable to any employee. This wage exclusion is 
identical with that in the Carriers’ Taxing Act. 

Provision is made for a railroad unemployment 
insurance account to be maintained, like the State 
unemployment compensation accounts, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Ninety percent of the 
contributions would be deposited in this account. 
The bill provides for transfer from the State unem- 
ployment compensation accounts to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account of the balance 
of the amounts paid to the State accounts by 
employers covered by the bill. 

Provision is made for an administration fund 
made up of 10 percent of the contributions, to- 
gether with any additional appropriations which 
Congress may make, to be maintained in the 
Treasury and used solely for the payment of ad- 
ministrative costs. Any excessive balances in the 
fund after 1946 may be transferred by the Railroad 
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Retirement Board to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. 

Under this bill an employee of a covered em- 
ployer would be qualified to receive benefits: 

(2) If, within the preceding calendar year, he 





Railway Labor Act or of the rules of his labor 
organization; or while in receipt of old-age benefits 
or similar payments. 

The benefit schedule provided in the bill is: 





° | 
has earned $150 or more in covered employment, | Maximum 
| amount of 
and , Daily bene- | benefits 
Total earnings in base year fit amount | posal 


(6) If, within 6 months preceding the beginning 
of any benefit year and after June 15, 1939, he has 
had 15 consecutive days of unemployment or 2 


in any 
| benefit year 
| 








$150.00 to $199.99 Oe Ee nie $1.75 $140 
half months in each of which there were 8 days of its. bo to S499 -3 
unemployment, for which benefits were not paid. —"tus‘bo ws $1.20 Wo 3 20 
EET EH RT 3. 00 240 


Provision is made to disqualify an employee for 
benefits for defined periods of 15, 30, 45, and 75 
days for such reasons as unavailability for suitable 
work, refusal to accept suitable work, voluntary 
quitting without good cause, discharge for mis- 
conduct, and the making of fraudulent claims for 
benefits. Disqualification for benefits also applies 





The measure provides that benefits be paid for 
each day of total unemployment in excess of 7 
during any period of 15 days, in an amount rang- 
ing from $1.75 to $3.00 according to the employee’s 
total earnings from covered employment in a 























to an employee on a strike in violation of the preceding calendar year. The maximum total 
Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, March and April 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to June 2, 1938] 
Number of initial claims filed ? Number of continued claims filed ? 
Total unemploy- artial unemploy- nemploy- | Partial unemploy- 
State All claims “a ls to hm _ All claims a 7 ment 3 ~~ 
March April March April March April March April March April March April 
| 

Arizona.......... . 2, 671 2, 881 2, 671 2, 881 0 26, 537 25, 077 26,537 | 25,077 | 0 0 
RE SN 60, 959 46, 133 49, 381 43, 266 11, 578 2, 867 510,089 | 406, 369 456,456 | 378,140 | 53,633 28, 220 
Connecticut. ............. 29,701 | 48, 202 (4) (4) (4 0) 258, 303 | 205, 777 (“ | 173,708) ¢ 31, 979 
District of Columbia......| 2506| 2566| 2506| 2,566 0 0 44,308 | | 36, 623 41,585 | 28.896 2, 72 772 

Indiana (*) 27, 968 (5) 21, 675 (5) 6, 293 (5) 4,617 (4) | ( ( (4) 
12, 829 (*) (*) (‘) (*) 57, 251 67, 238 10, 514 26, 960 46, 737 40, 278 
(*) 12, 237 5, 354 (*) (*) (*) 104, 479 105, 483 88, 533 15, 946 
33,001 | 23,817 | 27,648 5, 500 5, 353 194,471 | 182, 458 155,809 | 140,111 | 38, 662 42, 347 

43, 488 41, 461 43, 488 (*) (*) (*) 330, 718 (*) | 330,718 | (? (7) 
9 17, 333 13, 467 17, 208 302 130 266,497 | 176,029 266,050 | 175, 759 | 447 270 

11, 908 (3) 11, 908 (*) 0 (8) (*) (3) | @ 4 (*) 
8, 140 6, 327 5, 854 1, 816 2, 286 63, 119 59, 201 51, 680 47, 004 11, 439 11, 507 

225,355 | 197,198 | 225,355]  (’) (*) (*) (*) (*) (| ( 

40, 305 21, 32, 100 11, 954 8, 205 (*) (*) (*) | ® | *) 

5, 466 () (*) () (*) 103, 400 82, 400 (4) (*) ‘ (4) 

75, 671 87, 616 75, 671 (") (’) 1, 154,199 | 786,344 | 1,154,100 | 786,344! | Cc 
12, 693 10, 466 8, 599 3, 817 4, 004 262,480 | 211, 154 193,780 | 153,939 | 68, 700 57, 218 

15, 223 13, 063 15, 223 0 0 186, 206 | 171, 303 186, 206 | 171, 303 | 0 

27, 835 20, 684 26, 356 795 1, 479 146,810 | 147, 031 (4) (*) (4 (*) 
7,111 3, 018 6, 708 700 “08 44, 053 36, 329 43, 022 35, 120 | 1, 031 1, 209 
2, 342 2, 143 1, 666 506 676 26, 829 17, 703 22, 760 13, 829 | 4, 069 3, 874 
15, 625 10, 500 12, 019 1,612 3, 606 (*) 101, 228 (*) 86, 519 (8 14, 709 
22, 225 17, 178 14, 193 &, 331 8, 032 181,426 | 278,925 153, 993 189, 669 27, 433 89, 256 

(®) 17, 167 17, 579 (®) (*) (*) (*) 130, 564 | 98, 886 | ( (*) 
































1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-214; by June 2, 1938, a for April had not been received from Alabama. 

2 Number of initial claims filed in local offices or directly with central offices. An initial claim is a first application for benefits in a period of unemployment; 
a continued claim is a claim repeated weekly, follow the filing of an initial claim, during a period of unemployment. Some States, however, do not imme- 
diately disallow a claim if a worker fails to re to the local office for 1 to 4 weeks following his initial claim; a claim filed after such a period is considered 4 
continued claim, although the intervening weeks are not com ble. In afew States only the first claim made by a worker during a benefit year is considered 
as an initial claim; LL other claims during that year are considered continued claims. 


+ Total and unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States a week of no 
earnings is a wi of total unemployment. Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment during a period of employ- 
ment with the ome 2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unemployment 
d a period of em»loyment in —— ob. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and payments for 

unemploymen benefits. C and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some States 
and as total in others. }‘orecver, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim would 
be counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 

4 Break-down of claims for ts for total unemployment and for partial unemployment not available. 

4 Indiana and Mississippi began paying benefits in April 1 


* Figures for partial unemployment are not available; hence totals for all claims are not ascertainable. 
; No provision in State law for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 


Data not ‘ 
* Includes 4381 initial claims bandled by the agency which are not allocable to prior months. 
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amount of benefits payable to any employee 
during a period of 12 months would be 80 times 
his “‘daily”’ benefit amount. 

Benefits are to be paid for days of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 7 in order not to give benefits to 
a worker who has earned approximately 50 
percent of his normal semimonthly wage. 

The bill provides for the administration of the 
plan by the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
Board is authorized to establish special employ- 
ment offices for railroad workers, to enter into 
arrangements with employers, labor organiza- 
tions, State unemployment compensation and 
employment service agencies, and others for 
assistance in its work, and to pay for such service. 

The Board may appoint national or local 
advisory councils of representatives of employers, 
employees, and the public to discuss the admin- 
istration of the plan and to help in the formula- 
tion of policies. 

With respect to workers who have been 
employed by both railroad and nonrailroad 
employers, the Board is authorized to enter into 


arrangements by which (a) if a State agency paid 
benefits to such workers, in part on the basis of 
their railroad employment, the Board would 
equitably reimburse the State agency or (b) if 
the Board paid benefits to such workers, in part 
on the basis of their nonrailroad employment, the 
State agency would reimburse the Board. 

Provisions are included for the necessary 
amendments to the appropriate sections of the 
Social Security Act. 


Expansion of State Employment Services 


During May the plans of Idaho and Oklahoma 
for expanded State employment services to meet 
unemployment compensation requirements were 
agreed upon in conference with State administra- 
tors and representatives of the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation and the United States 
Employment Service. These plans differ from the 
usual plan of organization in that each local em- 
ployment office, under the manager or senior inter- 
viewer in charge, is administratively responsible 
directly to the State administrative office. There 


Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, March and 
April 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to June 2, 1938] 





Number of benefit payments issued ? 


| Amount of benefit payments 
| 



































| | 
' 
' : . | Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- | Tota . Parti - 
State All payments | ant aeons | comma? ploy All payments bs hn ed E nee eae 
| 
March April | March | April | March | April | March April March | April March April 
——— — | | | 
Alabama. 139, 812 104, 713 122, 827 80, 810 16, 985 23, 903 $955, 309 $722, 752 $876, 333 $605, 254 $78, 976 $117, 498 
Arizona 19, O86 18, 317 19, 986 18, 317 | 0 0 246, 406 219, 604 246, 406 219, 494 0 0 
California 276, 803 233, 655 243, 472 205, 752 | 33, 331 27,903 | 2,632,803 | 2,229,809 | 2,453,701 | 2,082, 198 179, 102 147, 611 
Connecticut 2 260, 006 148, 878 (*) (*) | (*) (‘) 2, 716, 174 | 1, 513, 307 (4) (*) (*) 4) 
District of Columbia 24, 543 23, 425 22, 685 20, 993 1, 858 2, 432 211, 865 201, 720 201, 132 188, 253 10, 733 13, 467 
Indiana _ om (') 207 (5) 107 | (5) 100 (4) 1, 951 (5) 1, 559 (5) 392 
Louisiana. . 41,674 50, 072 4, 299 10, 751 37, 375 39, 321 265, 669 330, 253 33, 653 86, 724 232, 016 243, 529 
Maine . 73, 729 54, 660 68, 045 47,751 5, 684 6, 909 610, 031 446, 286 578, 019 408, 489 32, 012 37, 797 
Massachusetts . 272, 062 208, 782 272, 062 208, 782 (®) (*) 2, 864, 296 | 2,213,714 | 2,864,296 | 2,213,714 (6) (6) 
Minnesota. 04, 704 144, 263 04, 7) 144, 263 0 0 | 1,034,391 | 1,493,357 | 1,034,391 | 1, 493, 357 
Mississippi ; (5 2, 231 (8) 2, 231 (5) 0 (5) 15, 220 (5) 15, 220 (5) 0 
New Hampshire 47,715 43, 554 41, 258 37, 375 | 6, 457 6,179 404, 686 367, 628 374, 700 337, 726 29, 986 29, 902 
North Carolina... 136, 911 () (*) ¢) | © (1) 1, 193, 110 (") (*) (1) (*) (*) 
Oregon... 7 05, 364 04, 256 86, 253 80, 172 9, 111 14, 084 | 1, 118,150 | 1,061,450 | 1,057,093 972, 026 61, 057 89, 424 
Rhode Island... ‘ | 214,402 | 144,358 | 189, 405 115,680 | 25,087 28, 678 | 1,899,870 | 1,245,300 | 1,759,615 | 1,093, 323 146, 255 151, 977 
Tennessee 100, 744 9&8, 056 100, 744 98, 056 0 0 773, 018 738, 681 773, 018 738, 681 0 0 
Texas ‘ 85, 977 03, 261 80, 251 86, 410 | 5, 726 6, 851 745, 485 $12, 731 712, 098 772, 543 33, 387 40, 188 
Utah... 34,689 | 26,830} 34,151 | 26,306 538 | 524 | 385,986 | 304,477 | 382,103 | 300,230 3, 883 4, 247 
Vermont... 21, 016 13, 291 | 19, 223 | 11, 552 1, 793 1, 738 190, 505 113, 740 179, 917 103, 966 10, 588 9, 774 
Virginia. 95, 428 85, 738 | 87, 007 73, 125 8, 331 12, 613 699, 126 629, 731 667, 569 584, 217 31, 557 45, 514 
Wisconsin 124, 157 87,767 | 117,050] 78,754] 7,098 9,013 | 1,156,353 | 804,477 | 1,126,197 | 763,630 | 30, 156 , 84 











| Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-216; by June 2, 1938, reports for April had not been received from the following States in which benefits were 
payable in April: Maryland, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

1A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments of 
benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. 

? Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States a week of no 
earnings is a week of total unemployment. Various a of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment during a period of em- 
ployment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unem- 
ployment during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and pay- 
ments for partial unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial fo 
some States and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his 
claim would be counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 

‘ Break-down for total unemployment and for partial unemployment not available. 

5 Indiana and Mississippi began paying benefits in April 1938. 

* No provision in State law for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 
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are no district offices as such, but the State is 
divided into large areas or districts each of 
which is under the supervision of a district 
supervisor attached to the State administrative 
the unemployment 
compensation program during recent months has 


office. Experience under 





Table 6.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, April 1938 


indicated the desirability of this organization. 

Expansion of the Iowa, Michigan, and South 
Carolina State employment services has been 
nearly completed to meet the additional respon- 
sibilities placed upon the employment offices with 
the beginning of benefit payments in July. 









































Placements New applications _— re 
: —— 
State Private | Public 
| Percentage 
, y | change As of Apr. 
Total Percentage| Regular | Temporary Number | from | 30, 1938 
Number |changefrom| (over 1 (1 month | Number March? | 
March ? month) or less) 
—— 
eB ccnccncstsiasscrcpnnccssoneqenes 217, 555 153, 931 +27 64, 171 89, 760 58,347) 667, 453 | —12 7, 255, 299 
EE ee 4, 350 3, 207 +1 1, 918 1, 289 1, 122 12, 393 —15 148, 067 
EERE ES rt 80 +401 43 37 168 670 +55 1, 351 
el celia aniaceilichdleiatae 1, 318 823 +36 435 388 470 2, 294 | —19 25, 797 
hat annie siiecneiamauiamnemenmimned 2, 786 2, 427 +79 420 2, 007 345 4, 540 | +15 65, 332 
ni ethic dencnnntinasondcauntecidl 18, 346 15, 392 +24 7, 003 8, 389 2, 954 | 43, 888 | —22 397, 820 
SR AT Ee a 2, 624 1, 766 +38 889 877 846 | 4,014 | —7 61, 566 
RRR EF 2,611 2, 032 +38 1, 098 934 556 | 16, 825 | +29 176, O41 
LES ETS Sa 1, 128 7 +0 309 456 355 2 +3 13, 255 
District of Columbia........................ 2, 303 2, 168 +37 940 1, 228 135 3, 929 | —16 38, 279 
| ES ar |) a | Sees 0 0 1, 320 4, 044 | +44 77, 597 
cticligaibeibinnanninnadiinnnsadcciinnicbad 5, 435 1, 934 Sate) 739 1, 195 3, 501 9, 048 | | 125, 963 
SPSL ER RS aS ELE: , 234 87 +17 40 47 214 1, 330 —18 3, 658 
| SECTS aaa 1, 609 981 +40 480 501 628 2, 257 +56 14, 604 
AES a Ee 13, 255 12, 138 +16 4, 085 8, 053 963 17, 464 —13 327, 802 
i icthhtinnthieedshinhictanbasabentewe 4, 669 4, 214 +38 2, 286 1, 928 433 33, 937 +08 154, 700 
EE ae 5, 965 3, 796 +22 1, 529 2, 267 1,815 5, 467 | —7 77,914 
(A Sa 1, 906 728 —11 229 499 1, 152 3, 459 | —11 64, 627 
RSENS SS SAAR Sa 1, 982 1, 008 +35 | 338 670 Wh 9, 720 | +33 113, 926 
1 POE ETD MOE AES 3, 125 2, 519 +4 1, 760 759 605 12, 803 | +9 119, 012 
ESE ee eae 1, 634 1, 156 +428 978 178 | 478 5, 989 —W 52, 686 
EE 2, 383 1, 463 +19 818 645 920 13, 349 | —13 19, 808 
EE TES a 1, 775 1, 355 +36 856 499 420 22, 615 | —16 371, 185 
ARE EE ET ie 4, 352 2, 226 +39 1, 006 1, 220 1, 004 33, 190 | —4 269, 534 
RN Sea 4, 425 3, 423 +17 1, 860 1, 563 879 10, 754 | —47 192, 750 
atten nici naacichadeeinbnainbe 3, 140 707 +84 520 187 2, 418 11, 679 | +37 53, 277 
— eieee EATS: 4, 182 3, 015 +20 1, 301 1,714 1, 164 10, 831 | —Ww 183, 950 
ESA eae 1, 466 486 +72 7 149 979 1, 564 —8 34, 768 
ES a a ea 2, 591 1, 087 +15 447 | 640 1, 502 | 3, 058 —14 52, 282 
SS A AN a 992 608 —2 354 | 254 384 | 640 | +24 4, 348 
A 1, 038 646 +33 333 | 313 390 | 3, 064 | —233 46, 596 
eS Te 2, 994 2, 704 +13 1, 212 1, 492 zs | 15, 121 | +3 238, 971 
ents tdscrsnecnnsanccsesesesosos 1, 307 71 +194 641 230 435 2, 073 | +58 32, 060 
EAE ASA ae 14, 383 12, 080 +55 | 5, 028 7, 052 1, 789 105, 482 | —33 630, 841 
a. 6, 595 4, 039 +14 | 1, 933 2, 106 2, 537 | 15, 136 | +8 149, 512 
SET EES 1, 889 1, 326 +4 802 524 562 1, 534 | +11 31, 105 
a aaa 9, 865 7, 163 +35 | 2, 690 4, 473 2, 162 30, 708 —14 395, 710 
RE EE EA OER 4, 574 3, 811 +138 | 410 3, 401 750 | 4,778 | —6 44, 589 
LES ER ETE ae 4, 220 3, 120 (*) 1, 892 | 1, 228 1, 098 | 9, 335 —16 91, 075 
A 10, 649 6, 460 +18 | 3, 658 | 2, 802 3, 631 | 62, 374 —22 1, 006, 481 
en nnninctisidinbentttnenesrael 734 549 +23 | 324 | 225 140 | 3, 214 +46 7, 252 
ok inn co ccscesoonccencoss 2, 035 484 +75 178 306 1, 543 6, 775 +75 72, 218 
TI RTS 1, 541 702 +24 286 416 830 1, 326 —3 | 45, 398 
TTT hiciieticecadin 3, 671 1, 938 +4 1, 123 | 815 1, 733 | 7, 729 —16 145, 583 
RS eee aaa aS 31, 911 26, 500 +23 5, 395 21, 195 5, 248 | 34, 776 +6 240, 228 
|) RT eee 957 420 +46 | 142 278 | 492 | 1, 790 —66 35, 842 
pS 7 512 +46 | 302 | 210 | 242 | 1, 477 | —13 19, 478 
ETN aaa 4, 932 2, 558 +22 | 1, 686 872 2, 308 | 13, 866 | —6 95, 402 
| STATE: 1, 724 1, 083 +16 | 559 | 524 | 636 5, 763 —15 08, 162 
a enbeenald 2, 497 1, 016 +22 | 529 | 487 | 1, 442 23, 671 ~4 192, 244 
A RE 5, 018 3, 889 +28 | 1,814 | 2, 075 876} 13, 796 +1 134, 959 
RAE eR aa ae 916 379 +51 216 163 | 534 922 +12 9, 604 





1 Includes 5,261 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
5 The active file represents cases regarded by the employment office as actively seeking work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of appli- 
cants who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with which this is 


done. There is also some variation from State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 


. . * Less than 0.5 percent 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
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PLACEMENT ACTIVITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE * 


The primary function of any public employment 
office system is to find jobs and make placements, 
although the offices may often be called upon to 
perform other functions as well. The United 
States Employment Service has, for instance, been 
responsible for the registration and classification 
of relief workers and the selection of personnel for 
public-works activities; at present it is assisting 
with the registration of unemployment compensa- 
tion claimants. Despite the volume and im- 
portance of these activities, matching jobs and 
men remains the central goal of all Employment 
Service operations. 

What is a placement? According to the stand- 
ards of the United States Employment Service, in 
order to record a placement, the employment 
office must have completed five steps: (1) registra- 
tion, (2) receipt of an opening, (3) selection, (4) 
referral, and (5) verification. Standard place- 
ment reports of the United States Employment 
Service, such as those shown in table 6, include 
only completed transactions representing all these 
elements. The employment offices daily assist in 
large numbers of partial placements in which a real 
service is rendered, but such activities are reported 
only as supplemental service and do not appear in 
the standard placement totals. 

During the earlier years of its existence the 
Employment Service was called upon to perform 
extensive services in connection with various 
phases of the Works Program and the relief pro- 
gram, but during the past year the filling of private 
jobs has dominated placement activity. From 
July 1, 1933, through April 30, 1938, Employment 
Service offices made 22.6 million placements—al- 
most 7.3 million in private jobs, about 7.5 million 
in public employment, and about 7.8 million in 
relief work. Practically all the latter placements 
were made in the 2 fiscal years ended June 30, 
1934, and June 30, 1936, in connection with the 
CWA and WPA programs, respectively. During 
the 3 calendar years 1934-36, approximately 30 
percent of the jobs filled by the offices were in 
private employment. In 1937 about 65 percent 
of placements were in private jobs, and in 1938 the 
proportion has risen even higher. 


*This article was prepared by George L. Webber, Chief Statistician, 
United States Employment Service 
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About 6 out of every 10 private jobs filled dur- 
ing the 3 years preceding 1938 were taken by men. 
Placements of women, although lower in total vol- 
ume than placements of men, have been somewhat 
more stable. Because of seasonal variations, jobs 
filled by men fluctuate more sharply than those 
filled by women. Likewise, jobs for men filled 
through the Employment Service are more af- 
fected than are jobs for women by variations in 
general employment conditions and by changes in 
operating conditions of the Employment Service. 

Employment Service placements are classified 
in two categories according to duration. Place- 
ments of 1 month or less in duration are termed 
“temporary ;’”’ those exceeding 1 month are termed 
“regular.”” Slightly less than half the jobs filled 
by men in private employment are of regular dura- 
tion, while for women appreciably more than half 
the private placements are of regular duration. 
Part of this difference is due to the seasonal nature 
of many placements of men. In the summer 
months particularly, placements of temporary 
duration for men expand somewhat more rapidly 
than private placements of regular duration. 

The fact that Employment Service reports in- 
clude placements of temporary duration gives 
rise to the question of the significance of these 
reports. It is apparent that 100 placements do 
not represent the placement of 100 persons in 100 
continuing jobs, since one person may be placed 
in several different jobs during a year; but the 
extent to which the inclusion of temporary place- 
ments affects the totals can only be determined by 
sample studies. Extensive studies have shown 
that the numbers of these repeated placements of 
the same individual are not so great as to affect 
placement totals unduly. 

A recent survey covering all placements made in 
the State of Indiana during the year 1937 shows 
that the number of individual persons placed 
represented more than 70 percent of the total 
number of placements made. Among the persons 
placed, 78.8 percent were placed once during the 
year, 13.3 percent were placed twice, 4 percent 
were placed three times, 1.6 percent four times, 
and 2.3 percent were placed five times or more. 
A similar study covering all placements made in 
Maryland during 1936 indicated that the number 
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of individual persons placed was almost 82 per- 
cent of the total number of placements reported. 
Of the 33,711 individuals placed, 81.9 percent 
were placed once during the year; 13.4 percent 
twice; 3.1 percent three times; and only 1.6 per- 
cent were included more than three times. 

While it is true that a large volume of regular 
placements is highly desirable, the value of tem- 
porary placements should not be overlooked. 
Repeated placements of the same individual 
approach the practical equivalent of giving him 
steady employment. In Indiana during 1937, 
for instance, 204 persons were placed 10 times or 
more during the year. Even though in the 
aggregate these multiple placements do not bulk 
large in the total, for the particular persons in- 
volved they represent valuable service. 

Employment Service placements are made in all 
fields of industry and in all types of jobs. In the 
past, public placement facilities have been more 
widely utilized in certain fields and occupations 
than in others. It is already apparent that the 
unemployment compensation activities of the 
Employment Service will bring about a closer 
contact between the employment offices and em- 
ployers in fields in which Employment Service 
facilities have not heretofore been used to a great 
extent. The following tabulation shows the indus- 
trial classifications of placements of the United 
States Employment Service from January through 
December 1937: 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing - - - - ------ .. 496, 843 
Building and construction (private, 176,341; 
nc badindddhonmenanheibee 1, 158, 976 





Manufacturing and extraction of minerals_... 391, 265 
Professional, commercial, and mechanical___-_- 134, 376 
EE 231, 812 
Personal service, hotels, restaurants, etc_-__-_- 828, 790 
Government service. -.-.........--.--------- 58, 881 

Public utilities, transportation, and commu- 
Ee ae ee 69, 280 
i inane andiddkdmmnenesancannn 246, 753 
Se 23, 958 
RE Sa a ee 3, 640, 934 


A somewhat similar situation prevails with re- 
spect to the occupations in which placements are 
made. All degrees of skill from the highest ranks 
of professional service to ordinary laboring jobs 
are represented in the jobs filled, although in the 
past public employment offices have not been 
extensively utilized in many of the higher occu- 
pational groups. Here again there is evidence 
that increasing contacts, through unemployment 
compensation activities, with skilled applicants 
themselves and with employers of such workers 
are enlarging the placement opportunities. The 
following table summarizes the principal occupa- 
tional groups in which placements were made dur- 
ing the calendar year 1937: 


nn  mameamianas a 50, 300 
sha tv chchadoe rome ns eaten 6 shes < 107, 946 
ES cache whois Zein te ecoelsiasre wih cinioelien ne 128, 727 
Service workers. ..........._...--- ; a 856, 838 
a = 4 355, 714 
Production workers____..........__---- - 573, 090 
a oe a ee eeenne we 1, 536, 345 
TES a ; 31, 974 

0 oe ee 3, 640, 936 


APPEALED CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Unemployment benefits, provided under State 
unemployment compensation acts, are available to 
unemployed workers as a right, provided that 
certain conditions specified in the State laws are 
fulfilled. The claimant must have worked for an 
employer liable to pay contributions under the law 
and must have had a minimum number of weeks of 
employment or a minimum amount of earnings in 
a specified recent period. In addition, the claim- 
ant must file a claim for benefits and register for 
work at an employment office and must continue 
to report there as required by the State agency; he 
must be able to work and available for work; he 
must be “unemployed,” as defined by State law, 
and have served his waiting-period weeks. Bene- 
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fits are payable to an unemployed individual only 
after he has been unemployed for a waiting period, 
which varies in length among the various States 
and during which he was eligible for benefits in all 
other respects. 

A claimant who is otherwise eligible for benefits 
is disqualified for varying periods of time under 
certain circumstances: if he has been discharged 
for misconduct connected with his work; if he has 
left his employment voluntarily without good 
cause; if, without good cause, he has failed to 
apply for or to accept suitable work when offered 
him or to return to his customary self-employment 
(if any) when so directed; if his unemployment is 
due to a current trade dispute. In most States 


Social Security 

















a claimant is also disqualified for benefits for any 
week in which he is receiving wages in lieu of 
notice, workmen’s compensation for temporary 
partial disability, or old-age benefits under the 
Social Security Act or similar payments under 
any other Federal act. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, all State laws specify certain con- 
ditions under which a claimant may refuse new 
work and not be disqualified for benefits. Most 
State laws also contain additional phrases char- 
acterizing suitable employment, which the State 
agency must consider in determining whether or 
not employment is suitable for any individual. 
Since there may be dispute as to the facts and 
interpretation in particular cases, the Social 
Security Act requires that an opportunity for a 
fair hearing before an impartial tribunal shall be 
afforded all claimants whose claims for benefits 
have been denied. 

The initial determination as to whether a 
claimant is entitled to benefits is ordinarily made 
by a deputy who is a representative of the State 
unemployment compensation agency. All State 
laws provide an opportunity for appeal from the 
deputy’s decision. In many States the deputy 
may refer a difficult case to a higher authority 
without first making a decision, and in many 


States he must refer cases involving a trade dis- 
pute directly to such authority. Not all cases in 
which interested parties question the deputy’s 
initial determination are necessarily appealed. 
Many States have set up special procedures for 
adjustment of disputed cases, as described on 
pages 29-31. If the claimant or other interested 
party is not satisfied with the explanation offered 
or the decision made as a result of this procedure, 
he may still appeal. Most of the appealed cases 
involving disputes as to wage credits have arisen 
in States which have not developed such an 
adjustment procedure. 

The appeals machinery differs in detail from 
State to State. In a few States there is only one 
appeals body, the decisions of which are final 
except for appeals to the courts on questions of 
law. In most States, however, there are two sets 
of appeals bodies. The first appeals body—of 
which there are several in the State—may be an 
appeals tribunal, an examiner, or a referee. The 
examiners and referees are individuals, attached 
either to the unemployment compensation agency 
or to the final appeals body and especially author- 
ized to hear appealed cases. Some appeals tribu- 
nals consist of a single member; others have three 
members—a chairman who is usually a full-time 
employee, one representative of employers, and 


Table 7.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before May 15, 1938] ! 





Total decisions on first 
administrative review 


Appeals by claimants Appeals by employers 














Issues involved # Prior de- Prior de- Prior de- Prior de- 
termination Sr —— mination ae 
: a ; rev " 5 rev 4 
Number Percent benefit benefit benefit benefit 
denied or allowed or allowed or denied er 
not modified; modified | not modified; modified 
Ce Divan ct cccdnsceccniduttnndipsecndbaigioeeneed 006 100.0 180 724 89 13 
GG CED OP WEEE... ccncnccccewetiscctcdscctdciecessnennne 4 .4 1 Re 1 
I sa ceases penitent aabmanpaaaaiall 3 3 2 Sa a pes 
ee SS ae 7 Pe 4 | RE SE eh 
II 0. ns rpainloguincinnininibatoninndicnndinampiienasinimeanad 3 3 DS - chiatieniiinecibaaliadll 1 1 
Sn 2 Sn... ...... .csesieaeetaniniiniaidsannmeennnl 2 .2 BD Isc concosscnanclseniaegekeheenenedsanniemen 
COG, HINGE OS WESRIUG.. .nccccccccccnssccascocnsnsssccececonscnélesensddesssngelssesusesensecelsidenessdedsabebandeieueaaee 
A ae SES ee: 16 1.6 7 5 1 3 
SS EET DL EL LLL LA EEE AOD 27 2.7 13 6 6 2 
SSS 9 .9 6 2 1 
Other compensation * 
Seasonality...........- .6 7 
Suitable work, refusal of i 1 
Voluntary leaving. ...........- .7 88 
Wage credits, sufficiency ......- win dead ctidaihatiaeiaamaattcin maa emeddee 145 14.4 26 1 as 1 
Wage credits, benefit rate and duration............--......-.......-.. 413 41.0 20 dE) ERIE Seri 
NS EEE LD ITED I DED LILA, 59 5.9 2 SR Ra so 
We IIE, nn cnencccncsccsccncncaccsctessusesscsseacesnesaneunensslaséscdbhssesedlsansccsesedsadeaddnasensehaaaelaaaadatede 
Miscellaneous............ SO LD IEEE BIE E 1 .) See ssi eS B'S. aaantenoe 
a hicncccuhnbeisdddioisnncatdi@abedessaniamamnbialil 1 i |) Se Ses | a ae 























! Includes decisions from the following States: Arizona, 2; California, 1; Maine, 10; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 4; New Hampshire, 13; Oregon, 126; 


Pennsylvania, 816; Tennessee, 1; Utah, 6; and Wisconsin, 26. 


+ Some decisions involve more than 1 issue; only the principal issue is considered in this tabulation. 


5 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 
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one of employees. The appeals tribunals are 
appointed in most States by the unemployment 
compensation agency, in some States by the final 
appeals body, and in a few States by the governor. 

A further appeal from the decision of the first 
appeals body to the State unemployment compen- 
sation agency or to an independent body is pro- 
vided in most States. In some States any parties 
to the case may appeal a decision to the final 
appeals body as a matter of right, while in others 
appeal i is guaranteed only in case the first decision 
is not unanimous. In some States the grant- 
ing of permission to appeal is the prerogative of 
the final appeals body itself; some States also give 
the right of appeal to a deputy whose decision has 
been overruled or modified by the first appeals 
body. In many States the final appeals body 
may on its own motion affirm, modify, or set 
aside a decision of the first appeals body and/or 
may remove to itself or transfer to another appeal 
tribunal or referee proceedings on any pending 
claim. 

Tables 7 and 8 indicate the nature of the 
issues involved in claims appealed to the first and 


These com- 


the final appeals bodies in 13 States. 
prise all decisions rendered since January 1, 1938, 
which were received by the Bureau of Research 


and Statistics before May 15, 1938. The majority 
of the cases recorded here arose in Pennsylvania 
and involved disputes as to the worker’s eligibility 
or the amount of benefits to which he was entitled 
on the basis of ine State agency’s record of his 
earnings and wage credits. Another large group 
of cases, all those involving “seasonality,” arose 
in Oregon. The Oregon law limits the payment of 
benefits to seasonal workers to the seasonal period 
of operations in their employment, as determined 
by the commission. These cases arose as the 
result of the restriction of benefits to certain 
workers on the ground that they were “seasonal’’ 
workers, and of their claim that they had worked 
outside the employer’s season and therefore did 
not properly come within these limitations. In 
other States the issues which have arisen most 
frequently have been those concerned with volun- 
tary leaving of employment without good cause, 
discharge for misconduct, and refusal of suitable 
employment. 


Table 8.—Decisions on final administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits 
[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before May 15, 1938]! 



























































oon A al body acting on own motion or on first 
eit teteenen Appeal body acting on petition for review ppe y y bedee ye notion or o1 
final administra- hie — 
tive review | 
Appeals by claimants | Appeals by employers | Appeals by claimants | Appeals by employers 
Issues involved ? ; 
ae “< Decision of cane Decision of | Prior deter-| peice deter. | Prior deter-| prior deter- 
a. prior appeal P body prior appeal —— mination | ee mination 
: y _ y affirmed; -apend. | ailirmed; ence 
Number | Percent — reversed; — reversed; | benefit. | "}Ve" ~ oy | benefit | “penedit 
d ae benefit allowed benefit denied allowed or | Slowed hood 2 aa 
ornot | ailowedor| “OPhst | denied or | or not modified | _ oF not Modified 
modified modified modified modified modified | modified | ~""" 
_ ee 
Total, all issues. ............. 290 100. 0 15 4 . 2 79 123 | 32 27 
ES OE Se a ee Le Ke een f 
Claim and registration. _..._....._. 7 1} 2 
Coverage, miscellaneous_........... 4 1 | 
Coverage, exclusions.__........___- 9 3 | 1 
Coverage, multistate workers. . ___- 2 gs : 
Cove’ , number of workers_ 17 1 | 
> . Sree 9 4) 2 1 
Misconduct, discharge for.......... 14 43 | 1 
Not unemployed_................-- 10 1 | 2 4 
ther ee ES PEE 1 
Suitable - OS nena eae i5- i3 
Voluntary leaving.................. 17 | ) 4 
Wage credits, Sa 117 66 | 
by *- credits, benefit rate and 
Soo. le alld 6 5 
Ww saedita, miscellaneous __-.._.- 10 7 l 
Ww ting period ae 18 1 15 
Miscellaneous_..................... ee OV Ta A Me re 
i ditianedubeseodnennes 32 28 { 
In Connecticut there is no intermediate appeals 


1 Includes decisions from the 47; States: Connecticut, 259; New York, 23; Utah, 1; Wisconsin, 7. 
stage; all Le coer ae are taken directly to 1 
ns 


5 commissioners. 


involve more than 1 issue; only the principal issue is considered in this tabulation. 
: All but 2 of these decisions were made by the Connecticut commissioners on first appeal. 
‘ Includes 1 case decided by appeal body acting on own motion. 
5 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States for April 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS : 


The total relief bill for payments to recipients 
for April 1938 was approximately $243 million, 
the largest amount spent for any month during 
the period for which figures are available, starting 
with January 1933. This total even exceeded 
the peak month of March 1936, when the expendi- 
tures for relief amounted to $237 million. The 
amount for April 1938 represents an increase of 
3.3 percent over the preceding month. Almost 
three-fifths—$139.2 million—of the total amount 
spent for April was that paid to persons certified 
as in need of relief on some employment under the 





1 The amount of relief extended to cases for January 1934 as reported on 
table 3 included only 50 percent of the earnings paid under the CWA upon 
the assumption that this proportion previously received relief. If the total 
amount had been included for January 1934, that month would have been 
the peak month of the whole period. 


DI 


VISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


Works Program. By far the largest part of these 
earnings was for WPA employment. The com- 
bined total expended for all three special types of 
public assistance and the amount for general relief 
were noticeably similar, approximately $41.5 
million each, or about one-sixth of the total. The 
small proportion remaining was expended for the 
CCC and for emergency subsistence payments to 
needy farmers under the FSA. (See table 1.) 

The largest proportionate increase in any of the 
programs was that for earnings of persons em- 
ployed under the Works Program in Federal 
agencies other than WPA and NYA. The 
increase in this program amounted to almost 50 
percent, but the amount expended for this work 
was only 3.7 percent of the total relief bill. The 


Chart 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, 1933-38 (transient care and administrative expense 
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t Represents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obliga- 
tions incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
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Table 1.—Ail public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care and administrative expense, 
by months, January 1935-April 1938 

































































[In thousands of dollars] 
Obligations Earni of persons certified as in need 
All public incurred for Obligations of relief employed under the Works 
relief, ex- payments to Obligaticns incurred for Program Eme- 
recipients relief under , 
uding of old-age incurred special Civilian gency 
Year and month transient | assistance, | {°F 88-| | crams of the National Youth | CoDser | subsist- 
care and to eral relief Federal Works Administration yation | ence pay- 
adminis- dependent extended Em - Progress Other Corps * | ments to 
trative children, to cases ? Relie: v4 Adminis- Federal farmers ’ 
expense ! and aid to ministration‘| tration agencies * Student | Work 
the blind # aid projects’ 

_ TE Seer $2, 130, 204 $115, 220 | $1, 350, 224 $75, 405 | $221, 641 $25, 958 yk RSS $332, 851 $2, 541 
liccinemniéeenemccchenssceneusttl 187, 018 8, 524 148, 437 Pt Eibiddateedichencéadesinenatadsadiineameaeene 25, 036 iensainileme 
th aeteeeacindinteemenmsinaenttl 175, 331 8, 707 135, 664 | CTT He A es ty Soares: 
SY 178, 496 8, 843 137, 330 | RST Ps Ere eas + ¢ Rees 
CC ee 177, 772 9, 097 133, 302 st HT Ae SR 2 eeeretes 

SES ELIE ES 177, 9, 260 130, 600 |, EET TERE PS Se if | Sens 
| A aN 162, 111 9, 427 117, 065 | | aa SSE, Sa  f | Sea 
i thaddiitediealinabinhabnndnadatasintin 163, 249 9, 736 118, 868 6, 101 2 4 CSG a. | eee 
i intiueemtaneecserceéunncesnqnes 163, 798 9, 851 110, 364 3, 371 883 | eS SST: i @ Sate 
St htdbiidecenueceemdeneneesens 157, 417 10, 004 92, 843 1, 586 15, 345 3, 641 || Sea 4 ¢ ee 
RT RTS 175, 10, 268 95, 007 872 30, 142 5, 490 i | OR | See 
EN aS SP RRR ae 190, 525 10, 596 75, 855 724 6, 947 | Seer 33, 582 | 

«= SG 221, 352 10, 907 54, 889 299 110, 643 7, 657 5 See 32, 120 | 2, 442 
, 5s 2, 617, 721 215, 360 436, 793 127 |1, 448, 859 152, 759 25,900 | $25,166 | 292,391 | 20, 366 
226, 997 11, 244 47,915 38 124, 277 8, 371 2, 416 156 29, 792 | 2, 788 
231, 871 12, 277 46, 854 15 129, 421 8, 825 2, 793 901 28, 188 | 2, 507 
237, 015 12,914 44, 555 13 135, 885 10, 763 2, 986 1,890 24, 858 3, 151 
193 14, 082 40, 069 ll 126, 669 13, 070 3, 190 2, 563 22, 575 2,014 
215, 470 14, 759 34, 977 13 118, 237 15, 755 3, 554 2, 520 24, 348 | 1, 307 
206, 338 15, 722 33, 184 13 113, 192 15, 217 1, 842 2, 705 23, 518 | O45 
200, 405 18, 237 30, 790 10 109, 956 14,114 ('*) 2, 239 24, 496 563 
204, 155 20, 005 29, 629 7] 113,253 14, 470 7 2, 260 23, 629 | 895 
206, 941 21, 283 30, 006 3 116, 670 14, 219 342 2, 366 20, 903 | 1, 149 
220, 097 23, 373 30, 675 2 122, 365 14, 260 2, 516 2, 406 234, 133 | 1, 367 
224, 532 24, 918 31, 866 1 124, 350 12, 320 3, 122 2, 533 24, 006 1, 416 
219, 705 26, 504 36, 273 1 114, 584 11, 375 3, 132 2, 627 22, 045 _ 2,174 
2, 332, 755 396, 449 oy ewes 1, 100, 267 04, 026 24, 288 28, 183 245, 643 | 35, 806 
213, 649 27, 647 Se 103, 922 8, 652 2, 967 2, 682 24, 485 1 5, 434 
215, 255 28, 743 | SS 105, 188 8, 183 3, 227 2, 830 24, 158 3,7 
218, 295 090 | RESCERRED OTS 106, 804 8, 804 3, 316 2, 812 21, 238 1 5, 552 
213, 815 30, 991 | SPSS 104, 969 9, 286 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 5, 260 
207, 735 31, 568 | aS 104, 088 10, 141 3, 642 2, 690 21, 039 3, 671 
195, 666 31, 350 | eer 98, 810 9, 045 1, 992 2, 511 19, 356 3, 236 
177, 844 32, 928 eae dial 85, 825 7, 505 0 2, 132 19, 334 O41 
171, 367 33, 965 | SeseaeaReex 77, 861 6,915 (*) 2, 003 19, 326 1, 346 
168, 550 35, 449 Sl nnteaceptineteen 76, 386 6,7 164 1, 849 16, 312 1, 197 
173, 719 36, 543 | eS: 76, 650 6,411 1, 509 1, 850 18, 379 1, 306 
182, 567 37, 913 | TTT 77, 045 5, O84 1, 977 1, 943 20, 876 1,779 
194, 288 39, 262 | CRS 81,816} 5,492) 2056] 2079! 19,912; 2279 
902, 220 163, 366 | SES 426, 072 25, 125 8, 617 9, 273 | 76, 352 | 9, 603 
206, 448 40, 069 | =a 88, 313 4,917 1, 996 2, 195 19, 940 | 2, 210 
217, 681 40, 538  Meiknccnniesatenie 98, 050 5, 014 2, 166 2, 323 19, 543 2,474 
Di iindmestiintdniacseenueniesesneed 235, 159 41, 237 GGee Incaccee batman 114, 212 6, 116 2, 208 2, 367 18, 558 2, 583 
(| Sees 242, 931 41, 522 | Ee 125, 496 9, 078 2, 247 2, 388 18, 311 2, 336 
































These figures include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient program. For the years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the 
re toe Jam ) tt 1936 -7 t ts from State and local funds onl Fi f bseq h 
anuary represen an un oniy. gures for su uent months represent payments 
p tanh, States public assistance assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from State and local funds only for 
States not pattietpeting onder thet the Social Security Act. are partl ey estimated and subject to revision. 
4 Figures for January 1935 noarelie expe March 1937 from be nt Administration, Division of Research p Seatitten, and Records. These figures exclude 


relief under the of the Federal Emergency Administration. Beginning with 1936, Ty -£ a extended to cases includes that 
extended public funds under the poor laws. are partly estimated and sub 
‘Data Ware P ava Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and ds, include relief aa Pender the Federal Emergency Relief 
and rural rehabilitation 


+ Data from the Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 
* Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government Tl ay ts and independent ta anet in activities which could be expanded to 
sod subseauent months workers, th Fo me ple i hg eg Administration and the Rural E fication Administration. Figures for July 1937 
certified as in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in the Young Women’s Educational 


hee March 1937, a ere 
estimated by of Civilian Conservation Corps by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of 
$70 on month. This ener amount is _———-= — ~ amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, sub- 


‘i 


and enrolled, smount of obligations incurred for certain other items. From Apr. 8, 1935, to June 30, 
1936, was included ender the Works dye and was known as Emergency Conservation Work. Since July 1936it has been financed by separate 
, from Rural  eteheiation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the amount of grant 


payments certified to indi 
1 Total amount of obligations incurred less than $1,000. 
i For administrative reasons, some payments w would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 


March 1937, respectively. 
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Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, by months, 
January 1935-April 1938! 


[In thousands] 












































Estimated undu- 
plicated number | Recipients of special types of public Persons certified as in need of relief Cases for 
receiving public assistance 3 employed under the Works Program § which sub- 
relief pi | sistence 
seins Oere ont 
, v 
Year and month Aid to depend- general | works National Youth — fied by the 
Persons ent children relief 4 Other Administration Farm 
Old-age Aid to - vation 
House- | in these | assist. |———————___ the ress Ad-| Federal C + | Security 
holds 4 house- ance blind minis- | 98¢D- corps Adminis- 
holds Fam- | Chil- tration| “8 6 | Student | Work tration ° 
ilies dren aid projects’ 
1935 
ee ae aa 240 108 270 33 SD a ee epee eee OTP Eicctasanee i: 
February........ niininbaee Ses eee 256 107 267 32 i | CAR TR CEE, bene gh Rees 
hth tnineansnagcsneden REE See 263 108 270 32 SL ee Se aS Fear: | estat x 
ee REESE: SENT 274 110 275 33 0 | St SE SS ae Marae Sn Ececueiesnadiinds ° 
SRS SS 281 110 275 32 4h See eS See Se SP Tseeutiestnte - 
ES PS pe 293 108 270 33 Ge Risstence | | eer eee «See 
A TE Ses Sipe - ore 302 110 275 34 4, 369 70 OF Lcnscusksabiocaminenl i, Se 
TA SR A Mees 314 110 275 33 4, 218 238 , | eS REE SP SRS sé 
ES SS) SAS 326 110 275 33 3, 908 433 7) 0 0©=—.s|: [a Sxeeneoaeae 9 Seen 
ET eee Va ee 347 112 280 35 3, 722 739 129 | Sean yf, SR’ 
SSS EES Tee 359 113 282 34 3, 462 2, 352 145 Sete 480 6 
| TS -|---22---2-]---20--0- 378 117 286 35 2,608 | 2,627 156 ED Bececscnssd 459 130 
433 122 307 33 2,216 | 2,798 185 306 16 426 151 
473 131 331 37 2,135 | 2,899 351 75 403 139 
505 131 330 39 2,010 2, 734 227 380 157 355 172 
572 143 351 38 1,826 2, 443 267 405 174 322 108 
607 147 361 39 1, 657 2, 220 298 398 170 348 86 
651 155 381 40, 1, 553 2, 136 278 215 176 336 62 
788 156 389 38 1, 48 2,129 255 (1) 157 350 41 
R44 132 332 39 1, 430 2, 254 253 2 154 338 60 
862 141 352 40 1,387 | 2,350 276 63 159 298 77 
73 154 384 40 1, 304 2, 445 245 341 158 330 88 
1, 034 158 395 41 1,408 | 2,348 236 399 165 343 93 
1, 106 161 402 41 1, 508 2,071 211 411 170 328 11 135 
1937 
ee 5, 500 18, 000 1,150 167 417 41 1,650 2, 034 171 417 177 350 1) 335 
ETT 5, 500 17, 700 1, 202 171 427 42 1,723 2, 033 163 427 181 345 11 229 
ET 5, 500 18, 000 1, 258 178 442 43 1, 681 2, 018 164 440 184 303 1 323 
AP EES 5, 400 17, 500 1, 297 154 459 44 1, 559 1, 989 176 442 184 303 300 
Te . 5, 200 16, 600 1,328 191 47 44 1, 395 1, 926 183 424 177 301 218 
eS 5, 000 15, 800 1, 291 195 485 45 1, 288 1, 754 175 249 166 277 191 
rn sintdemiaen 4, 700 14, 300 1, 395 197 47 1, 262 1, 522 124 0 143 276 54 
TR 4, 500 13, 600 1, 434 205 507 48 1, 270 1, 435 121 (2°) 127 276 78 
Dc nciesnmiviemiiniin 4, 400 13, 200 1, 467 211 523 50 1, 268 1, 407 119 36 122 233 67 
October... - 4, 500 13, 400 1, 505 217 538 51 1, 279 1, 431 113 243 118 263 71 
November. re 4, 700 14, 000 1, 544 222 549 51 1,378 | 1,474 109 282 122 298 83 
December... = 5, 100 15, 300 1, 579 230 569 52 1, 640 1, 583 102 298 130 284 109 
1938 | 
CC Eee | 5, 600 17, 000 1, 607 236 54 53 1, 924 1, 852 90 309 140 285 109 
A 5, 900 18, 300 1, 631 243 600 55 2, 028 2, 026 100 317 146 280 120 
ES 6, 300 19, 600 1, 654 249 615 56 2, 031 2, 340 126 327 149 266 126 
bila iccatndeihmacinal | 6,400] 20,000 1, 669 254 628 87 1,845 | 2,526 180 333 153 262 117 























! Recipients of special programs under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, not included in this table for lack of space are: (a) student 
sid—January through June 1935, 102,297; 103,254; 104,740; 104,445; 100,013; 52,190; (6) emergency education—January through December 1935, 39,839; 42,424; 44,248; 
43,674; 40,962; 32,297; 28,227; 31,618; 25,236; 19,468; 16,673; 7,930; (c) rural rehabilitation—January through June 1935, 72,222; 87,350; 172,886; 209,924; 205,450; 203,612. 

1 Total number of different households receiving public relief not estimated for months prior to July 1936 because of lack of information lication. 

* Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar types 
—~ aid under the Social Security Act. Figures for 1935 and for States not administering Federal funds under the Soc 
and subject to revision. 

4 Data for January 1935 through March 1937 from Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures for 1935 include 
only cases receiving emergency relief under the general relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, general relief 
extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under the riaws. Figures are ly estimated and subject to revision. 

5 Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, are for the week ending nearest the end of the month for al] 
programs except the National Youth Administration, for which the data represent the number of different persons employed during the month. Figures are 
partly estimated and subject to revision. 

* Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 
— relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

7 Includes persons certified as in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Compe. 

* Figures are averages computed by the Civilian Conservation Corps from reports on the numbers of persons enro on the 10th, 20th, and last day of 
each month except for the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Data from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the number of 
emergency grant vouchers certified. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month. 

© Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 

" For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. - 
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next largest increase—almost 10 percent—was that 
for WPA employment. The earnings of persons 
on projects of the WPA amounted to more thar 
half the total spent for relief to recipients. The 
increase in the amounts spent for the three special 
types of public assistance was less than 1 percent. 
A considerable decrease—13.2 percent—was appar- 
ent_in the amount spent for general relief, as well 
as a decrease of 9.7 percent in payments to farmers 
under the FSA. A slight decrease occurred in 
the amount spent for the CCC. 

The numbers of recipients of the three special 
types of assistance?and of earnings under the 


Chart II.—All public relief in the United States, 1936-38 
(semilogarithmic scale) 
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Works Program increased from March to April 
1938. On the other hand, the number of cases 
receiving general relief, the number of persons 
enrolled in the CCC, and the number of cases for 
which subsistence payments to farmers were 
certified by the FSA, all showed decreases over 
the preceding month. (See table 2.) 


Public Relief During 1933 


Figures on total public relief for the calendar 
years 1933 and 1934, both as to the numbers of 
recipients and the amounts of relief, are being pub- 
lished for the first time by the Social Security 
Board in this issue of the Bulletin. (See table 3.) 

The total amount spent for all public relief 
for payments to recipients during the calendar 
year 1933 was $1.05 billion. A large part of this 
amount, almost three-fourths, or $738.5 million, 
was expended for general relief. Next in order of 
amount was $140.7 million spent for the CCC 


AM 





Chart III.—Recipients of public relief in the conti- 
nental United States, April 1938 
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for the 9 months of its existence in 1933. Earn- 
ings of persons previously receiving relief, esti- 
mated arbitrarily by the WPA as 50 percent of 
the total amount of obligations incurred for earn- 
ings from Federal funds under the Civil Works 
Program, amounted to $96.6 million in the last 2 
months of 1933, the beginning months of this pro- 
gram. A considerably smaller proportion, only 
6.9 percent, or $72.7 million, of the total amount 
expended was that for the three special types of 
public assistance, which at that time were admin- 
istered from State and local funds but which, in 
most States, are now administered with Federal 
participation under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board. Special programs of the FERA 
during the last 3 months of the year were respon- 
sible for an expenditure of about $400,000. 

The trend in expenditures for general relief 
during 1933 was upward from January through 
March. Beginning with April and continuing 
through September, the trend was generally down- 
ward. This decline was occasioned by opportuni- 
ties for employment offered in some industries 
during the spring and summer and also by the 
seasonal decrease in needs for fuel and clothing. 
From September through November a rise in the 
amount of general relief was apparent. In Decem- 
ber, the amount expended dropped almost one- 
fourth from the preceding month. This precip- 
itous decline in the amount expended for general 
relief was concurrent with the tremendous increase 
in the amount expended for persons in need under 
the CWA. This program increased almost seven- 
fold from November to December 1933, from 
approximately $10.9 million to $85.7 million. 
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The number of cases of general relief showed the 
same general trend throughout 1933 as the amount 
spent. The rise in the number of persons enrolled 
in the CCC was a rapid one, from 21,000 in April to 
294,000 in July. For the next 3 months, the trend 
was downward, but by December the number 
enrolled, 290,000, approached the maximum of 
July. No data are available as to the number 
employed under the CWA. 


Public Relief During 1934 


A total of more than $1.7 billion was expended 
during 1934 for all public relief. As was true for 
1933, by far the largest proportion, somewhat 
more than three-fifths, or $1.1 billion, was spent 


for general relief. The two next largest portions 
of the total relief bill, about one-sixth each, were 
the amounts spent for earnings under the CWA 
and CCC, $262.4 million and $261.0 million, re- 
spectively. About $80.3 million was reported for 
the three special types of public assistance. 

In general, the trend in the amounts spent for 
general relief during 1934 was upward. In 
January the total expended was $45.3 million and 
in December, $133.6 million. The greatest rise, 
more than 50 percent, occurred in April as com- 
pared with March, when the amount expended 
for general relief increased from $57.7 million to 
$88.3 million. This great increase was concurrent 
with the tremendous drop in earnings under the 








Table 3.—Recipients and amount of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, by 
months, January 1933-December 1934 ' 


{In thousands] 










































































Recipients of public relief ? Amount of public relief 
= 
Recipients of the special types Obliga- 
of public assistance 4 Recipients Obligations | Obliga- tions in- 
as of relief Persons All public | incurred for tions curred for 
Cases under enrolled relief, ex- | payments to | incurred | relief under Civil 
Year and month Aid to depend- receiv- special pro- in the cluding recipients of | for gen- special Civilian Works 
ent children ing grams of Civilian transient old-age as- eral re- | programs | Conser- Admin- 
| Old- ——} Aid to | general the Federal Conser- | care and | sistance, aid | liefex- | of the Fed-| vation istra- 
age } "the relief # Emergency vation adminis- | to dependent) tended | eral Emer-| Corps ® tion’ 
assist-| blind Relief Ad-| Gory. | trativeex-| children, to gency Re- 
ance | Fami-j| Chil- ministra- Pp pense and aid to cases * lief Ad- 
| lies | dren tion § the blind # ministra- 
| | tion 5 
Total for 1933....| Bo ate | oncenqusdionegnebekt $1, 048, 896 $72,701 | $738, 470 $418 /|$140,736 | $96, 571 
January | 116 | 123 | 307 Se ) eee eer 64, 467 6, 511 S SES Set eee 
February | 116 | 115 | 287 24 Sf a Sere 70, 208 6, 242 {| SRS TS ANS es 
March... 112 117 | 292 24 J | Sess Sec 83, 060 @, 239 ct | ee? SSS sea 
April | 110 | 114 | 285 25 A) aa 21 76, 244 6, 133 GAGE Ediceooseasd - Yee 
ihe as . 109 114 235 24 | ee 91 78, 989 6, 085 See: f ) aa 
June 108 | lll 277 24 | ees 243 85, 031 5, 984 i | as i ) Se 
July 106 109 272 25 | aaa 294 82, 742 5, 907 4 | ee + | eee 
August | 105 110 275 24 SS 236 83, 083 5, 889 GY Bic ocncedtoundl ‘| ae 
September 105 111 277 24 3, 405 274 79, 815 5, 893 ‘ 7 SSS sos | ere 
October , 104 111 | 277 25 3, 445 (*) 222 $1, 550 5, 891 60, 080 . < {=e 
November ¥ 105 lll 277 24 3, 827 2 2389 102, 203 5, 901 65, 092 61 20, 245 10, 904 
December 107 112 | 284 25 | 3,068 10 290 161, 504 6, 026 49, 139 353 | 20,319 85, 667 
Total for 1934__.. ~ on er Se eee 1, 745, 177 80, 323 }1, 113, 948 27,512 | 260,957 | 262, 437 
January 23 110 275 27 2, 928 | 26 297 190, 925 6, 301 45, 313 1, 075 20,810 | 117, 426 
February 123 109 272 | 26 3, OSS 65 293 154, 036 6, 234 47, 556 1, 805 20, 489 , 952 
March 125 lil 277 | 26 3, 603 93 268 147, 064 6, 327 57, 682 2, 516 18, 761 61, 778 
—" Reet 125 109 | 272 | 27 | 4,355 90 256 119, 909 6,293 | 88,349 2,195 | 17,804] 5,178 
May a 7 128 110 275 26 4, 337 98 294 127, 026 6, 368 97,612 2, 390 20, 560 96 
June ‘ 130 109 | 27% 29 4, 261 70 254 121, 759 6, 444 93, 528 1, 874 19, 907 6 
July 134 110 275 32 4, 356 39 316 127, 313 6, 598 97, 534 1, 067 22, 113 1 
August 141 110 | 275 31 4, 576 44 357 142, 496 6, 718 109, 519 1, 240 25, 019 punted 
Septem ber 145 109 272 | 31 4, 620 122 330 135, 094 6, 761 103, 325 1,804 | 23,114 |........ 
October ‘ 1M lll 277 33 | 4,649 166 350 148, 402 7,017 113, 642 3, 233 By BOO leccecace 
November 164 111 277 | 32 | 4,821 183 352 162, 111 7,193 | 126, 204 3,950 | 24,674 |_....... 
December 206 113 280 33 | 5,078 203 330 169, 042 , 069 133, 504 4, 273 § 9) ae 
| 





1 See tables 1 and 2 for data for January 1935-April 1938. 
? Data on number of persons employed under the Civil Works Administration not available on basis comparable to data on earnings underthe Civil Works 
Administration 
} Partly estimated by the Social Security Board 
4 Figures from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures include only cases receiving emergency relief 
under the genera! relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Figures exclude administrative expense, nonrelief expense, and the expense 
of special programs 
, Figures, from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, include relief extended under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for emergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilitation. 
¢ Figures on persons enrolled are averages computed by the Civilian Conservation Corps from reports on the number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th 
and last day of each month except for the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily reports. Figures on amount of relief estimated 
by the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of $70 per month. This 
average amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, Subsistence, and medical care 
of persons enrolled, and upon the estimated amount of obligations incurred for certain other items. 
’ Figures represent earnings of persons previously receiving relief estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total 
amount of obligations incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
§ Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 
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CWA. From March to April 1934, earnings 
under this program declined 91.6 percent, from 
$61.8 million to $5.2 million. 

The amounts expended for the CCC were 
irregular throughout the year, though the amount 


spent in December 1934 was 11 percent higher 


than that for January of that year, or $23.1 million 
as compared with $20.8 million. 

Obligations incurred for the three special types 
of public assistance rose from $6.3 million in 
January to $8.1 million in December 1934. 

The $262.4 million expended as earnings under 
the CWA was disbursed for the most part during 
the first 3 months of 1934. In April, the last 
month in which the program was functioning to 
any extent, the amount spent was $5.2 million, as 
compared with $117.4 millicn during January. 

The numbers of cases receiving the different 
types of relief followed, in a general way, the trend 
in the amount of relief extended. Though the 
amount of general relief had almost trebled from 
January to December 1934, the number of cases 
of general relief had increased by about three- 
fourths. 

The recipients of old-age assistance had in- 
creased over the year’s period more than those 
receiving aid to dependent children or aid to the 
blind. The number of old-age assistance recip- 
ients was two-thirds larger in December than in 
the previous January. 

The number enrolled in the CCC reached its 
peak for the year in August, when 357,000 persons 
were enrolled as against 297,000 in January and 
330,000 in December. 


Public Relief During 1935 


In 1935, the year in which the Works Program 
was initiated, general relief amounting to $1.4 
billion still formed the largest part—63.4 percent— 
of the total relief bill of $2.1 billion. Although the 
Works Program did not become effective until the 
latter half of 1935, the earnings of persons certified 
as in need of relief —$254 million—were about 12 
percent of the total amount expended during the 
year. All during that year the special types of 
public assistance were under State or local admin- 
istration. These forms of assistance accounted 
for 5.4 percent—$115.2 million—of the $2.1 billion 
spent for relief. 

The expenditures for the CCC during 1935— 
$332.9 million—were responsible for 15.6 percent 
of the total relief bill. The amounts are based on 
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an average of $70 per month per person enrolled, 
This average amount includes obligations incurred 
for cash allowances to those enrolled and for their 
clothing, shelter, subsistence, medical care, and 
certain other items. 

The cost—$75.4 million—of the special pro- 
grams of the FERA in 1935 for emergency educa- 
tion, student aid, and rural rehabilitation was 
about 3.5 percent of the total amount expended. 


Public Relief During 1936 


The Works Program in 1936 became the largest 
part of the total relief bill and has continued so 
since that time. More than 60 percent of the total 
amount of $2.6 billion was expended as earnings 
to persons in need of relief. This was the first 
year that general relief was not the largest share 
of the total amount expended. With this great 
increase in the amount spent for the Works Pro- 
gram, the proportionate amount of the total that 
was spent for general relief dropped to about 17 
percent. 

As the year 1936 marked the beginning of Fed- 
eral participation in the administration of the 
special types of public assistance, the proportion 
of the total relief bill spent for these forms of assist- 
ance ro:2 to about 8.2 percent. 

With the rise in the Works Program, the pro- 
portionate amount expended for the CCC in 1936 
decreased to 11.2 percent of the total public relief 
bill. 

Emergency subsistence grants to needy farmers 
under the FSA, a continuation of the rural rehabil- 
itation program begun under the FERA, were re- 
sponsible for less than 1 percent of the total ex- 
penditure for relief. 


Public Relief During 1937 


In 1937 the Wo.ks Program accounted for the 
largest part of the total expended for relief, 
slightly more than 53 percent. This percentage 
was somewhat less than in 1936. General relief 
expenditures were about the same proportion as 
in 1936; they constituted about 17 percent of the 
total amount spent. The three special types of 
public assistance in 1937 accounted for a like pro- 
portion of the total relief bill, 17 percent. Cash 
allowances for persons enrolled in the CCC and 
for obligations incurred for subsistence, clothing, 
shelter, and so forth were about the same propor- 
tion of the total expended for all public relief in 
1937 as it was in 1936, about 11 percent. Emer- 
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gency subsistence grants formed a slightly larger 
proportion in 1937 than in 1936, 1.5 percent. 

In chart Il may be seen the trends in the 
amounts of relief expended for each of the pro- 
grams from January 1936 through April 1938. 
This period, with the exception of the first month, 
covers the time that the program of public assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act has been in 
effect. As would be expected, WPA and the 
other Works Program projects follow very closely 
the trend of all public relief, as do the programs 
of general relief and the CCC, although to a 
slightly lesser degree. The three special types of 
public assistance follow a very different trend, 
rising continuously from the first month of the 
period until the current month, although during 
recent months at a much lessened rate. Payments 
under the FSA to needy farmers reflect seasonal 
conditions. 


Unduplicated Count 


Monthly reports for April 1938 from 10 States 
included an unduplicated count of the number of 
households receiving two or more types of assist- 
ance, that is, general relief and one or more of 
the special types of public assistance. The total 
number of cases receiving two or more kinds of 
aid was 293,531. (See table 4.) The number of 
different households of which these cases were a 
part was 271,237. From these figures it may be 
seen that 7.6 percent of these cases represented 
duplication which must be eliminated in deter- 


mining a count of the number of different house- 
holds benefiting under two or more of the pro- 
grams. The degree of duplication, however, 
varied widely among the 10 States—from none at 
all in Arkansas to 14 percent in Maryland. 

On the basis of this information it is estimated 
that the total number of different households in 
the continental United States receiving one or 
more types of public aid was about 3.6 
million. 

With the use of further data provided by other 
Federal agencies on other programs of public aid, 
including the Works Program, it is possible to esti- 
mate the unduplicated count of households and 
persons in receipt of one or more of all major 
forms of public relief in the United States. As 
will be seen from table 2, it is estimated that 6.4 
million different households, including 20 million 
persons, received public aid in April. These 
figures do not include transient care. 

These estimates have been made beginning with 
July 1936. At that time the estimate of the num- 
ber of households was 4.8 million. In December 
1936 the estimated number was 5.3 million, and 
for the first 3 months of 1937 the number stood’at 
5.5 million. The trend was downward from 
March through September, when the lowest esti- 
mated number for the period studied—4.4 mil- 
lion—was reached. Starting with September, the 
number rose, concurrent with rises in almost all 
the types of relief, until it reached the estimated 
figure of 6.4 million for April. 


Table 4.—Total number of different households receiving special types of public assistance and general relief and 
percentage of duplication in the case count for April 1938 












































Number of cases receiving special types of public assistance and general relief 
Teed gamer 
0 erent 
households Public assistance in States with plans approved ye - pet 
State receiving by the Social Security Board fae 
special types number of 
of public Total General relief cases 
assistance and Aid to depend- 
general relief Old-age assist- | * ent children Aid to the 
ence (families) blind 
a ee ee 271, 237 293, 531 160, 238 38, 474 5,411 89, 408 7.6 
ill ctinceelaleinall 9, 648 10, 492 1 5, 766 1, 652 263 2, 811 8.0 
2. Arkansas. ... wiieitaenetie nae 28, 180 28, 180 18, 797 4, 616 673 4,004 0.0 
3. Idaho....... ‘ cnad 12, 744 13, 610 8, 435 2, 441 274 2 2, 460 6.4 
4. Kansas...... P nieidiagnimaied 37, 041 40, 073 18, 535 3, 902 681 16, $55 5.3 
5. Maryland. . 23 wiodeenitoemdieedted 28, 733 33, 423 16, 722 7, 245 587 8, 869 14.0 
iy GD CRUD. onccoccnecesashesesons 25, 389 25, 760 20, 091 3, 133 734 31,802 1.4 
| hh Ts sGeddauaie 17, 255 19, 401 12, 670 2, 768 230 3, 733 11.1 
8. Washington. ....... V2 SRE 61, 709 70, 298 37, 767 6, 486 1, 057 24, 988 12.2 
\“ 9  ~ “VeSgiRnesossupsogessss 44, 304 46, 7 18, 589 5, 636 752 21, 763 5.0 
\} a SSoRcS eer eRR Sy 5, 244 5, 554 2, 866 595 160 1, 933 5.6 
1 Does not include 198 recipients whose applications for old-age assistance are pending papseves under the State plan. 
? Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general relief from local funds. 
* Does not include 46 cases receiving general relief administered by local public agencies. 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


States With Plans Approved by the 
Social Security Board 


As may be seen from the map below, by June 15, 
1938, there were 36 jurisdictions—34 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii—in which plans 
for all three types of public assistance were ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. In addition, 
four States had plans approved for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind, and another four, for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent children. 
Five States and Alaska had only one plan, that for 
old-age assistance. 

To sum up, by June 15, 1938, 130 of a possible 
153 plans relating to public assistance had been 
approved by the Social Security Board and were 
in effect at that date. Of these, 50 were for old-age 
assistance, 40 for aid to dependent children, and a 
like number for aid to the blind. 

The upward trend in the amount expended for 
public assistance, which had contmued, with one 
exception, since the beginning of the program, 


STATE PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
APPROVED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


STATUS AS OF JUNE 15.1938 





Cj ALL THREE PLANS 
EB cone ASSISTANCE AND AID TO THE BLIND 
SSS 0L0-AGE ASSISTANCE AND AID TO CEPENDENT CHILOREN 
| OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE ONLY 
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was evident in the figures for April 1938. (See 
table 5 and chart IV.) 

Of the total of $40.6 million incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients for April, $32.2 million was for 
payments to 1.7 million recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, $7.5 million for payments to 237,000 families 
in behalf of 586,000 children, and $877,000 to 
37,000 blind recipients. 

The increase from March to April of $285,000, 
or not quite 1 percent, was less than had occurred 
in any other month. Each of the three types of 
assistance showed slight increases. From April 
of the previous year to the current month, the 
increase in the amount spent for the three special 
types of assistance was $11.6 million. This rep- 
resented an increase of approximately 40 percent. 

Under the Social Security Act the Federal 
contribution for payments to aged and blind 
recipients is one-half the monthly money payments 
not including amounts by which these exceed $30 
per recipient; and one-third of the money pay- 
ments in behalf of dependent children not includ- 
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ing amounts by which these exceed $18 for the 
first child and $12 for each additional child in the 
same household. States are free to make larger 
payments from their own funds if they so desire. 

In some States the basis of eligibility for public 
assistance is broader than that prescribed in the 
requirements of the Social Security Act for pay- 
ments incorporating Federal funds. For exam- 
ple, in some States payments are made to persons 
outside the age limits specified in the Social Se- 
curity Act. Payments are made to recipients of 
old-age assistance 60-64 years of age in two States, 
and, in eight jurisdictions, in behalf of dependent 
children 16 to 18 years of age. Furthermore, 
payments are sometimes made by the States for 
persons residing in public homes for the blind or 
aged and in behalf of dependent children whose 
living arrangements are other than those pre- 


scribed in the act. The Federal Government does 
not make contributions toward payments to these 
types of recipients. 

Of the $32.2 million spent for old-age assistance 
in April 1938, it is known that $78,000, or about 
0.2 percent, was spent for aged recipients 60-64 
years of age. For the three programs, about 
$151,000, or less than 0.4 percent of the total 
$40.6 million, is known to have been paid for 
assistance in kind, for services to the recipient 
such as medical care, and for the purchase of 
drugs, appliances, and so forth, for the provision 
of which Federal funds may not be used. 

The number of recipients of old-age assistance 
and the number of children benefiting under the pro- 
gram for aid to dependent children do not neces- 
sarily represent the total number of individuals 
receiving relief under such programs. In some 


Table 5.— Number of recipients and amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of public assistance 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, February 1936-April 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1938] 
























































Public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board ! 
Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month 
Aid to dependent children * ; 
Old-age as- Aid to the Total Old-ageas- | 4 Alto | Aid to the 
sistance blind sistance children 3 blind 
Families Children 

pt Df et Ee eee er er Me ee Ye $163, 464, 885 | $135, 935,324 | $21, 560,321 $5, 969, 240 
February... 247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 630 3, 752, 931 604, 962 236, 737 
March....... 204, 081 27, 447 70, 301 13, 099 5, 292, 416 4, 335, 617 641, 186 315, 613 
Sictticcnaes 471, 257 56, 752 141, 152 16, 376 8, 807, 144 7, 089, 347 1, 332, 745 385, 052 
es 563, 402 61, 301 151, 685 16, 641 10, 782, 909 8, 979, 392 1, 404, 377 399, 140 
June.... 603, 833 69, 465 174, 750 17, 571 11, 709, 970 9, 653, 430 1, 633, 108 423, 432 
July 785, 809 89, 174 222, 610 26, 500 15, 783, 951 13, 032, 652 2, 104, 709 646, 590 
August 841, 304 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 18, 070, 839 15,075, 189 2, 332, 125 663, 525 
September... 860, 055 91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 355, 252 16, 054, 206 2, 617, 831 683, 215 
October . 971, 167 105, 113 266, 620 27, 982 21, 433, 419 17, 953, 615 2, 774, 959 704, 845 
November... 1, 032, 656 108, 966 276, 798 28, 457 22, 969, 674 19, 291, 618 2, 955, 249 722, 807 
December - _ - 1, 103, 896 111, 715 254, 193 28, 970 24, 614, 681 20, 717, 327 3, 159, 070 738, 284 

Total for 1937. De HER me re 383, 048, 208 | 310, 725, 504 61, 329, 701 10, 992, 913 
January. ...... 7 1, 148, 589 117, 562 299, 360 29, 418 25, 690, 937 21, 608, 958 3, 331, 573 750, 406 
February.._..... 1, 199, 775 122, 256 310, 088 30, 118 26, 787, 362 22, 518, 667 3, 501, 565 767, 130 
March 1, 256, 127 128, 492 324, 663 30, 993 28, 121, 767 23, 588, 699 3, 745, 328 787, 740 
April _. 1, 205, 137 134, 707 340, 683 31, 594 29, 020, 050 24, 329, 926 3, 894, 932 795, 192 
May.. ; 1, 326, 470 165, 301 411, 892 33, 734 30, 669, 881 24, 721, 071 5, 102, 227 846, 
June niet 1, 291, 293 171, 415 427, 446 35, 042 30, 540, 982 24, 426, 490 5, 239, 961 874, 531 
July... ua 1, 395, 861 175, 043 431, 674 37, 252 32, 181, 829 25, 860, 169 5, 399, 277 922, 
August : 1, 436, 077 182, 994 452, 856 38, 635 33, 217, 523 26, 642, 800 5, 626, 628 948, 095 
September. 1, 469, 057 193, 850 481, 304 40, 149 34, 845, 372 27, 870, 816 5, 940, 483 1, 034, 073 
October. 1, 506, 475 199, 561 496, 045 41, 222 35, 941, 850 28, 681, 337 6, 203, 210 1, 057, 303 
November 1, 545, 809 204, 684 508, 847 42, 886 37, 343, 809 29, 707, 805 6, 546, 460 1, 089, 544 
December. 1, $81, 318 211, 942 527, 035 43, 767 38, 686, 846 30, 768, 856 6, 798, 057 1, 119, 983 

Total for 1938 (4 months) ESS TMM SN 2 159, 837,878 | 127, 174, 247 29, 252, 748 3, 410, 883 
January... ‘ om 1, 609, 709 218, 509 542, 299 33, 682 39, 195, 195 31, 379, 816 7, 003, 926 811, 453 
February. 1, 633, 322 225, 276 558, 540 35, 283 39, 653, 995 31, 592, 834 7, 213, 224 847, 937 
March....__- 1, 656, 021 231, 619 573, 830 36, 502 40, 352, 030 31, 961, 782 7, 515, 702 874, 546 
ees eee ae 1, 671, 223 236, 791 586, 293 37, 263 40, 636, 658 32, 239, 815 7, 519, 896 876, 947 





























! Includes the 3 special types of public assistance in all States and Territories and the District of Columbia with plans approved by the Social Security 


Board. 
individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 


3 Amount of obligations incurred for 
burials excluded. Prior to July 1937, obligations incurr 
excluded. 
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Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws for whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to 


The first Federal funds were made available to the States for February 1936. No 
figures are included in any month for any State not administering Federal funds. 
1 Figures include estimates for Hawaii for the months of June 1937 through April 1938. 


yments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense and expense for hospitalization and 
for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for services to recipients are 
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States, the grant for old-age assistance covers the 
needs of another aged person eligible for old-age 
assistance, such as a husband or wife of the person 
to whom the aid is given. In other instances, 
grants of aid to dependent children given to a 
family are based on the needs of others in the 
family as well as on the needs of the dependent 
children for whom the application is made. 


Old-Age Assistance 


A total of $32.2 million was paid to 1.7 million 
recipients of old-age assistance for April 1938, an 
average of $19.29 per recipient. (See table 6.) 
The increase from March to April in both the 
number of recipients and the amount given them 
was less than 1 percent. In only six States was 
the increase in the number of recipients as much as 
5 percent. The increase in Maine was 45 percent. 
The obligations also rose 5 percent or more in all 
but one of these six States in which there was an 
increase in number. A decrease of as much as 5 
percent occurred in only one State. 

There was an increase of 29.0 percent in the 
number of recipients of old-age assistance for the 
40 States and the District of Columbia for which 





comparisons may be made from April 1937 to 
April 1938. In all but 4 of these 41 jurisdictions 
there were increases in the number benefiting. 
These increases ranged from 1.6 percent in Illinois 
to 184.8 percent in Florida. 

The rise in the total amount of old-age assistance 
granted to recipients in the 40 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was 25.4 percent. In the same 
four States in which there was a decline in the 
number of recipients and in one additional State 
there was a drop in the amount of assistance given. 
The range of percentage increases in amount of 
assistance was from 4.0 percent in Oklahoma to 
281.0 percent in Florida. 

Approximately one of every five persons in the 
estimated population 65 years of age and over in 
the 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 
received old-age assistance for April 1938. (See 
chart VI.) The range, State by State, was from 
about 1 in 14 per estimated population 65 and 
over in New Hampshire to almost 3 of every 5 in 
Oklahoma. In approximately three-fifths of the 
States one or more of five of the estimated popula- 
tion 65 and over received old-age assistance. 

Since, in some instances, the grant for old-age 


Chart IV.—Public assistance under the Social Security Act, by months, February 1936-April 1938 
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assistance covers the needs of more than one per- 
son, adjustments of the number of recipients 65 
years of age and over have been made by the Social 
Security Board in the numbers reported in 12 
States—Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming—to take account of this factor. It is 
estimated that there were approximately 7,300 
grants of this variety for April 1938."% 


Chart V.—Old-age assistance under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-April 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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The average amount paid to the recipients in 
the 50 jurisdictions was $19.29. The average 
individual grant ranged from $4.65 in Mississippi 
to $32.53 in California. In 11 States, the average 
was $20 to $25, and in 8 States, $25 to $30. 
California was the only State in which the average 
amount was as much as $30. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


More than $7.5 million was given as aid to de- 
pendent children for April 1938 to approximately 
237,000 families in behalf of slightly more than 
586,000 children in 38 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii. This sum represents an 
average of $31.76 per family. (See table 7.) 

Increases of 2.2 percent in the number of fam- 
ilies and children benefiting, and a negligible in- 
crease of less than 0.1 percent in the amount of 
obligations, were noted when April data were com- 
pared with March for 38 States and the District of 
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Chart VI.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, April 
1938 
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Columbia. In 32 of the 37 States and the District 
of Columbia for which comparable data were avail- 
able for both months, there were increases in the 
number of families benefiting under the program. 
In none of the six States in which decreases were 
noted was there a decline of as much as 3 percent. 
There was practically no change in the amount of 
obligations for April compared with March. In- 
creases in the amount of obligations incurred for 
aid to dependent children in April compared with 
the preceding month occurred in 27 of the 38 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, April 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1938] 






































Old-age assistance for April 1938 
Percentage change 

Amount of Number of 

State obligations recipients 

Number of incurred for | Average per From March 1938 in— From April 1937 in— per 1,000 

recipients payments to recipient estimated 

recipients for population 

the month ! Number of Amount of Number of Amount of | 65 and over? 

recipients obligations recipients obligations 
TR cndsdebidensdcmmesed 1, 671, 223 $32, 239, 815 $19. 29 340.9 3+0.9 4 +29.0 4 +25. 4 $214 
15, 049 158, 797 10. 55 +1.2 —.4 +42. 6 +32. 2 139 
864 23, 752 27.49 +7.7 +6.0 (*) () 216 
7 5, 964 7 152, 505 25. 57 +3.4 +3.8 (®) (*) ? 339 
18, 797 171, 791 9.14 —-18 —-19 +26. 9 +28.3 196 
110, 872 269 32. 53 +1.7 +1.3 +50. 4 +56. 0 244 
§ 36,177 § 967, 437 26. 7 +1.0 +1.1 +26. 4 +22. 3 9 458 
14, 408 369, 675 25. 66 +.3 —2.3 +10.1 +11.1 124 
2, 662 28, 792 10.81 —2.6 —2.4 —11.3 —10.3 127 
3, 134 79, 521 25. 37 +1.3 +1.5 +46.8 +47.5 76 
28, 335 428, 712 15. 13 +2.7 +.8 +184.8 +281.0 | 306 
cna ciciseusincinkditlinnaned 28, 895 270, 777 9. 37 +3.9 +2.4 (®) (6) 211 
iad cccalh iinet edeiiabilaliiadh 1° 1, 635 10 20, 427 1012.49 @)) (4) (4) (4) 
TT initia cnesicbcenatdeabion 8, 435 182, 104 21. 59 +.3 +.3 +21 my | 301 
SORE OE. 122, 204 2, 137, 315 17.49 -.1 +.8 +1.6 +7.8 | 246 
Pl in ictiunsanbusedietidnensn 42, 531 689, 316 16. 21 +.7 +.9 +12.4 +19. 1 | 2148 
ATP: 47, 131 932, 7 19. 79 +11 +11 +42.5 +90.1 | 217 
AE 18, 535 344, 680 18. 60 +5. 2 +3.1 (*) (*) | 126 
> ~~ arn 33, 422 312, 766 9. 36 —.6 —.7 +34. 3 +25. 9 184 
|) si ESRI 25, 819 254, 097 9. 84 +1.9 +1.7 +41.4 +20. 6 307 
AE Se: 7, 318 150, 315 20. 54 +45.0 +44.0 +96. 1 +-101. 2 | 6 
i 

OT EE 16, 722 294, 006 17. 58 +.6 +.8 +28.7 +31.8 154 
22. Massachusetts_.............. 68, 474 1, 920, 282 28.04 +1.2 +1.1 +20.7 +26. 3 209 
TTR Sse 70, 319 1, 313, 299 18. 68 —1.4 —2.2 +104. 0 +127. 4 246 
“| Senna 63, 1, 257, 672 19. 88 +.3 +.6 +4.5 +8.0 328 
25. ot i ieceticinnmomanitii 15, 179 70, 560 4.65 —.1 +1.3 —14.6 —2.8 | 171 
RRS 72, 317 1, 122, 851 15. 53 —.3 +3.4 +35. 0 +83. 5 234 
Ae 12, 071 245, 486 20. 33 +1.0 +1.0 +26. 6 +24. 1 402 
ETSI 25, 923 405, 694 15. 65 —1.0 —9.2 —1.9 —16.0 267 
SSeS 1, 868 , 806 27. 20 +3.0 +2.8 (*) (*) 311 
30. New Hampshire............- 3, 702 4, 412 22. 80 +.2 +1.4 +10.6 +14.2 272 
SP ee 26, 161 484, 542 18. 52 +.8 +1.3 +11.3 +23. 6 105 
Be Se BE ccccccccccsecees 3, 789 47, 691 12. 59 —.7 -.9 +16.5 +49.9 244 
i LE 104, 811 2, 512, 687 23. 97 +.3 +.5 +14.4 +151 134 
34. North Carolina............-- 27, 962 , O82 9. 48 +6.3 +7.0 (*) (*) 192 
35. North Dakota............_.. 7, 563 129, 252 17.09 +6 +.8 +10.9 +16.9 210 
ae 108, 718 2, 500, 989 23. 00 +1.5 +1.4 +4.6 +5.9 227 
eT 67, 170 1, 015, 029 15.11 —10 —.9 +13. 4 +4.0 569 
38. eae 16, 59, 417 21. 26 +65.6 +5.2 +35. 3 +34.9 206 
39. Pennsylvania................ 93, 871 2, 019, 242 21. 51 —.5 —1.0 +15.7 +14. 2 153 
40. Rhode Island_.............-- 6, 133 113, 883 18. 56 +1.6 +1.8 +49.8 +58. 0 136 
41. South Carolina. -__........... 20, 091 215, 166 10.71 +6.8 +6.9 (®) (*) 283 
42. South Dakota................ 15, 539 300, 423 19. 33 +2.0 +4.1 +67. 5 +72.4 370 
ee a 438 297, 365 13. 25 +4.8 +4.3 (*) (*) 148 
SN, 111, 103 1, 526, 7 13.74 (1) +.1 —12.0 —13.3 304 
EE 12, 670 321, O82 25. 34 +1.7 +1.3 +101. 6 +125. 5 469 
SLATS 5,349 75, 988 14. 21 —14 —16 +37.2 +43. 4 141 
i SESS 37, 767 889, 812 23. 56 +.6 +.5 +22. 1 +40. 3 307 
48. West Virginia................ 18, 589 259, 521 13. 96 +.2 +1 +20.0 +7.7 227 
a nneicninn 39, 699 797, 644 20. 09 +1.2 FL1 +10.8 +14.9 183 
|) 2, 866 61, 371 21.41 -.7 +.2 +5.5 +8.0 | 204 


























! Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $32,146,999 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for 
old- assistance for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $92,816 in 5 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 

? Estimated with the advice of the U. S. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 

3 Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska; excludes Hawaii. 

* Comparison for 40 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments for old-age assistance under plans approved by the Social Security Board for 
both months. The comparison of the amount of obligations inommved ene udes the amount of obligations incurred for April 1938 for assistance in kind and for 
yy oops other than those certified for old-age assistance for rendering services to the recipient, because these items were not included in the reports 
‘or April 1937. States not ae | payments for old assistance under plans approved by the Social Security Board for April 1937 are excluded as follows 

Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, In addition, Hawaii is excluded from the comparison because 
figures for April 1938 are prelimin 


5 For 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska. Adjusted for grants covering 2 or more eligible individuals. Adjustments have been made for the 
following States: Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming; excludes Hawaii. 

* Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for this month. 

? Includes $5,396 incurred from State and local funds for payments to 198 recipients under 65 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under the 
State plan had not been approved. Rate rer 1,000 excludes these recipients. 

* Includes $72,621 incurred for payments to 2,774 recipients who were between the ages of 60 and 65 years. 

* Rate based on number of pients 65 years and over, although minimum age under State plan 60 years. 

Preliminary , sub to revision. 

1! Not compu because figures for April 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

" Minimum age under State plan 70 years, but rate based on population 65 years of age and over. 

8 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Arizona, uth Carolina, Tennessee, and Alaska. 
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States. Six States showed increases in obliga- 
tions of 5 percent or more, though four showed 
decreases of 5 percent or more. 

Much larger increases in the number of recipi- 
ents and in the amount of obligations incurred for 
aid to dependent children were noted when data 
for April 1938 were compared with April 1937. 
The number of families benefiting under the aid to 
dependent children program was more than one- 
fourth—27.5 percent—greater in April 1938 than 
in the same month of the previous year, and the 
amount of obligations was about one-third greater 
—34.3 percent. 


Chart VII.—Aid to dependent children under the Social 
Security Act, February 1936-April 1938 (semilogarith- 
mic scale) 
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In all but 4 of the 28 States and the District of 
Columbia in which aid to dependent children was 
administered under an approved plan for both 
months there was an increase in the number of 
families. The increases ranged from 5.4 percent 
in New Jersey to 163.0 percent in West Virginia. 

In 26 of the 29 States in which plans for aid to 
dependent children were approved by the Social 
Security Board for both months there were in- 
creases in the amount of obligations incurred in 
April 1938 compared with April1937. The small- 
est increase was 3.1 percent for Idaho and the 
largest increase 154.0 percent for Montana. 

Only about 2 per 100 estimated population under 
16 years of age benefited under the aid to depend- 
ent children program in 38 States and the District 
of Columbia. The range, by States, was from 6 
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Chart VIII.—Number of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children per 1,000 population under 16 years 
of age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, April 1938 
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per 1,000 in Missouri to 44 per 1,000 in Maryland. 
(See chart VIII.) 

The average amount of aid to dependent chil- 
dren received by the families was $31.76. In 
eight States, the average amount fell between 
$25 and $30, in nine between $30 and $35, and in 
eight between $35 and $40. In three States the 
average was between $48 and $50, and in Massa- 
chusetts the average was $60.35. 


Aid to the Blind 


Aid to the blind amounting to nearly $877,000 
was given to approximately 37,000 recipients for 
April 1938 in 36 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. This number and amount represented 
increases of approximately 2 percent and 0.3 per- 
cent, respectively, for April compared with 
March. Of the 34 States in which a change was 
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Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, April 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1938] 
















































































Aid to dependent children for April 1938 
Percentage change 
Number 
Amount of of recipi- 
State Number of obligations From March 1938 in— From April 1937 in— ents per 
recipients incurred for} Average 1,000 esti- 
payments per mated 
torecipients} family Number of Number of 0pu- 
for the recipients Amount recipients Amount ation 
month ! of obli- of obli- under 
gations | gations | 162 
Families | Children Families | Children Families | Children 
| 
OS ee 236, 791 586, 293 | $7, 519, 896 $31. 76 3+2.2 3+2.2 (4) 5+27.5 | §+25.2 | §+34.3 | 621 
5, 356 15, 947 69, 105 12.90 +.2 —.2 —0.9 +6. 9 +7.4 +23. 6 | 16 
1, 652 4, 867 53, 537 32. 41 +6. 2 +6.3 +6.5 7 +60. 7 +75. 6 | 38 
4, 616 12, 459 465 10. 50 —1.5 —.8 —Li1 —5.7 —7.0 —3.9 | 18 
12, 061 29, 783 444, 310 36.84 +2.6 +2.4 +2.8 +29.1 +34. 2 +41.6 | 722 
3, 517 9, 184 108, 379 30. 82 +2.1 +2.0 +2.0 +10.2 +0.4 +11.6 31 
523 1, 218 17, 202 32. 89 +3.2 +3.0 +3.2 +34.8 +27.9 +49. 2 | 18 
1, 237 3, 699 61, 241 49. 51 —2.0 =-1.7 ~%1 —1.0 +4.8 +3.9 | 129 
3,816 10, 546 $3, 299 21. 83 +2.4 2.6 +2.4 (8) (') (*) 710 
§g80 93,146 $29, 291 *33. 28 (19) (2) (2°) (*) (*) | (*) (9) 
2, 441 5, 747 63, 516 26. 02 +.6 +.1 +.7 +1.7 +1.1 | +3.1 37 
13, 286 28, 500 508 27.74 +2.7 +21 +2.0 +109. 5 +88. 2 +100. 6 | 31 
3, 902 9, 549 111, 098 28. 47 +3.7 +3.3 +.9 (*) (*) (*) 18 
8, 607 25, 196 177, 819 20. 45 +19 +2.0 +Li +37.4 +35. 5 +19. 0 7 
1,377 3, 649 51, 673 37. 52 +1.9 +18 +2.0 .0 +4.6 +7.5 | 15 
7,245 | 20,154 230, 893 31. 87 +1.7 +1.1 +.9] +312] +223] +36.5 | 44 
8, 242 20, 536 497, 435 60. 35 +3.6 +3.2 —2.8 +42.2 +31.7 +45. 9 13 
12, 083 27, 862 462, 189 38. 25 —2.2 —2.2 —5.8 +8.7 +7.7 +16. 6 | 21 
5,377 | 13,789 188, 556 35. 07 +3.8 +3.8 +4.2 (') () oH | 19 
2, 226 5, 950 71, 928 32. 31 (4) (4) @) (*) (*) (*) 6 
1, 890 4, 459 52, 607 27.83 +2.8 +2.5 +3.0 +123. 7 +115.8 +154. 0 
4, 205 10, 086 105, 106 24. 47 +L0 +.4 —12.3 +16.9 +15.2 +15.0 v5] 
354 987 13, 805 38. 78 —.8 —1.3 —.5 +6. 6 +4.3 +121 7 
23. Ni 11, 287 25, 142 331, 615 29. 38 +1.0 +.6 +2.5 +5.4 +3.7 | +0.7 | 72 
Ss BY SE cascccosaacaccoseeause 1, 424 4, 155 36, 282 25. 48 +.6 +.6 +.6 +43.5 +43.3) +711 2B 
AAT SE, 27, 603 56, 938 1, 330, 256 48. 19 +1.0 +.9 +11 (*) (’) (*) 18 
ly III, «on ccnaninemanmelal 6, 640 18, 047 107, 435 16. 18 +9.7 +8.7 +10.9 (*) (4) (*) | 15 
i - ” a 767 2, 447 26, 408 HA. 43 +12.1 +10.7 +110 (‘) (*) (*) 10 
St leit scibainenanmnnebinnianae 0, 835 | 1 29, 003 422, 935 39. 03 +.4 +.7 +1.7 +12.2 +11.5 |) +323) 315 
SS SSeS 14, 917 34, 522 233, 456 15. 65 +.4 +.5 — 25.0 +38. 2 +33. 2 +116. 0 | 42 
NA RS Si 1, 262 2, 851 46, 047 36. 49 +9.8 +10.2 +11.6 (*) (*) (*) | 12 
EE se 17,714 44, 018 607, 984 #4. 32 +.4 +.1 +.2 +38. 1 +32.8 | +345 15 
> — | “" SSS S64 2, 393 42, 404 49, 08 +2.1 +.8 ot 8 +27.2 +13.5 |; +18.9 13 
33. South Carolina... ................- 3, 133 9, 252 63, 990 20. 42 +11.0 +9.7 +11.6 (’) (*) (*) 13 
i A ea aa 9, 457 26, 316 175, 245 18. 53 +6.5 +5.2 +5. 9 (*) (*) (‘) 28 
A LL a a a Se 2, 768 6. 800 85, 430 30. 86 +.9 +14 ~7.8 +23.9 +25. 4 +24.7 39 
RE ET 327 1,014 6, 799 20.79 +.6 +30.7 +4.8 —14.4 +21.1 —3.9 10 
I TATA CE 6, 486 13, 930 190, 964 29. 44 —-.1 —-.1 —.5 +9. 6 +8. 2 +14.6 35 
,  , SaRSsess 5, 636 16, 565 121, 656 21. 58 +11 +.8 +11] +1630] +153.8| +147.5 28 
CEES SSSR 10, 001 23, 225 363, 216 36. 32 +.7 +.4 +1.0 +10.7 +11.6 +21.3 129 
SY TS A 595 1, 462 17,812 29. 94 —1L0 —.9 —.8 —13.5 —13.9 —12.0 | 22 














1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to reci ts from Federal, Peate, and local funds, administrative mene excluded. These figures include 
to recipients amounting to $7,465,134 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for yments to persons other than those certified for 
aid to dependent children for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $54,762 in 6 States and the District of Columbia. Expense for hospitalization and 


1 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. sen st Se Conse De. 1, 1938. 

3 Comparison for 38 States and the District of Columbia report: yo under an approved plan for both months; excludes Hawaii. 

‘4 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. Comparison for 38 isto es and t istrict of Columbia; exclu —<¥ 

5 Comparison for 28 States and the District of ——— toe, Pt under ney ved by the Social Security Board for both months. The 
tions incurred excludes or April 1905 


comparison of amount of ob 938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other 
than those certified for aid to dependent children for Tendering services to the recipient, because these items were not included in the reports for April 1937. 
porate | hy ~. aid 4 Goes _ aa ae lans approved b by the Socia iSecurity Board ay ~ —1 are excluded as follows: Georgia, 
ew Yor aro! regon, th Caro ‘ennessee, an awail. 

We 36 Beaten hurd the Dlotriot of Ca bia; excludes Hawaii. 

’ Maximum under State 2 ee over 16 years but rate based on tion under 16 years of age. 

§ Not aid to de + ees under an appro plan for this month. 

* Preliminary fs, subject to reson 

1° Not com for April 1938 are preliminary. 


pel iy figures for — 938 are too small for comparison. 
4 Maximum age under State p no “6 years, but rate based on number of recipients and population under 16. 
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noted in the number of recipients, all but 10 
showed an increase. Only 8 of these 24 increases 
were 5 percent or more. A rise in the amount ex- 
pended was shown for 27 States, though in only 6 
States was the increase 5 percent or more. (See 
table 8.) 

Increases in the number of recipients and in the 
amount of obligations of 21.8 percent and 37.6 
percent, respectively, were noted when data for 
April 1938 were compared with data for April 
1937. In 20 of the 25 States for which percentage 
changes were computed, State by State, there was 
an increase in the number of recipients. These in- 
creases ranged from 0.6 percent in Arkansas to 


Chart IX.—Aid to the blind under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-April 1938 (semilogarithmic scale) 
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302.9 percent in Alabama. Increases in the 


amount expended for aid to the blind were noted 
for 22 States. The smallest increase was 2.0 per- 
cent in Maryland and the largest 324.2 percent in 
Alabama, followed closely by North Dakota with 
323.9 percent. 

In the 36 States and the District of Columbia 
for which the number of recipients per 100,000 es- 
timated population was computed, there was an 
average of 41 recipients of aid to the blind per 
100,000 estimated population. Considerable varia- 
tion was noted from State to State. The lowest 
was 12 in Michigan and the highest 148 in Maine. 

The average amount paid to recipients of aid to 
the blind in the 36 States, the District of Colum- 
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Chart X.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 total 
population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, April 1938 
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MAINE 148 
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bia, and Hawaii, was $23.53. In 13 States the 
average amount paid to blind persons ranged from 
$20 to $25; in 4 States and the District of Colum- 
bia the average was between $25 and $30; and in 
2 States, between $30 and $35. In California the 
average was $47.90. 


States Without Plans Approved by 
the Social Security Board 


No change took place in April 1938 in the ad- 
ministration of aid to dependent children and aid 
to the blind as far as Federal participation was 
concerned. There were still eight States—Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Virginia—in which payments 
were made for aid to dependent children without 
Federal participation; and five States—Illinois, 
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Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania— 
which provide aid to the blind without use of 


Federal funds. 


In April 1938 all programs for old-age assistance 
were in States with plans approved by the Social 


Security Board. Nearly all dependent children 
for which aid was provided—93 percent—were in 


States with plans approved by the Social Security 


Board as were 65 percent of the recipients of aid 
to the blind. 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, April 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1938] 
























































Aid to the blind for April 1938 
Percentage change 
Amount of 
State obligations 
Number of ma Oe Average per From March 1938 in— From April 1937 in— 
recipients eo = 4 recipient 
for the - 
month ! Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of 
recipients obligations recipients | obligations 
RIN rccccccccccccccecsittitiiiitliis 7, 263 $876, 947 $23.53 | +21) ‘+0.3 | +21.8 t 437.6 
eRe ER 419 4, 106 9.80 +2. 2 | +1.4] +302. 9 +324. 2 
di nnicnitendcinhindnnilaaed 263 6, 447 24. 51 (7) +3.3 | +64. 4 84.8 
Pp  anéveesanecwenecewenmebea 673 6, 128 9. 10 (7) +.2} +.6 | +24 
| EE ane 5, 517 264, 278 47. 9 +.5 | +.2 | +18. 2 | +58. 5 
FA A a a A 54 16, 495 27.77 +.5 | +.6 | +1.5 | +-5. 6 
6. District of Columbia... ..............- 197 5, 253 26. 67 +2.6 +3.0 | +-53. 9 4-64. 7 
7. Ee ea RS S505 = 965 14, 757 15. 29 +27.1 | +29. 5 | (8) (4 
A EI a a UN 11, 475 11. 64 +2.8 | +1.5 | (*) (8 
9. Hawaii... sacha +51 * 671 $13.17 (*) | ( (*) (* 
en RS 274 6, 198 22. 62 —1.4 | —1.8 +1.1 -1.9 
CK ES ee 2, 328 44, 080 18. 93 | +1.3 | +1.6 +33. 2 +41.3 
7 a ane 1, 050 24, 515 23. 35 +8.6 | +8. 5 | (3 (3 
i encnnnepecpnammtadde 681 14, 058 20. 64 +5. 4 | +1.6 | (“ (* 
Sf ALTAR: 624 8, 005 12. 83 +3.6 | +4.1 (") ( 
aethn atiebetadcboonensetsnd 1, 268 28, 569 22. 53 —.2 +.2 +14.0 +-28.4 
SO eee 587 12, 107 20. 62 | +2.1 +1.2 —2.2] +2.0 
tT, accncacsaassnccescoeas 1, 058 22, 132 20. 92 +1.9 | +3.7 | +10. 7 + 32.7 
Sh tbnasccecccsasccacaccceseses 558 14, 465 25. 92 | +2.6 | +.5 | +3.7 | 17.1 
NE 618 13, 976 22. 62 +6. 0 +9.3 | (* 
ES () (11) () (11) a (s 
ce esd b ddd 561 11, 121 19. 82 —1.2 —1.1 +-3.3 +5. 1 
I, on enanaantcaccacuens 290 6, 134 21.15 —1.0 —.3 +2.1 +-9.3 
ATS 569 12, 710 22. 34 +1.2 +1.3 +17.6 23.0 
eS ES 204 3, 276 16. 06 —1.0 —1.3 } +24.4 +37.8 
CT TET 2, 447 56, 541 23. 11 +1.2 +.6 | (* (? 
26. North Carolina 1,911 27, 304 14. 33 +1.4 +2.2 (*) | (*) 
27. North Dakota 105 1, 895 18.05 | +5.0 +4.0 (13 +323. 9 
TT nnenasenieas 3, 792 72, 618 19. 15 | +. 5 | +-3.4 | +12.8 
i ik ocaseeencncenen 2, 099 23, 518 11. 20 | +.9 | —32.9 | +125. 7 +59. 3 
SE 435 11, 028 25. 35 | (’) +4) +118 +14.6 
| 
Oe. Be ies. ... .......---.----<--- 734 10, 142 13. 82 +7.0 +8. 0 (4 (3 
32. South Dakota.............. iho 126 2, 722 21. 60 +77.5 +72.3 | (; (* 
EES 97! 14, 689 15.07 | +9.3 +8. 7 (# (* 
SE iisindrdeeseces ai 230 5, 908 25. 69 | —6.1 | —6.4 | -9.1 —4.0 
35. Vermont............ 141 2, 328 16.5 —5.4 —3.8 | —5.4 +37.9 
en onmnene 1, 057 36, 213 34. 26 +1.6 | +1.3 | +156. 6 | +164. 0 
a a csieeenmenl 752 13, 147 | 17. 48 —.5 | —.5| +80.8 | +-75. 3 
Tid ntncinnmesansosmaned 1, 964 43, 037 | 21.91 —.1| —.6 —1.6 | —.6 
EEE AEE 160 4,811 | 30. 07 —5.9 | —2.9 | —13.0 | —19.5 
i | | 


Number of 
recipients 
per 100,000 
estimated 
| population 3 





to the blind for rendering 


! Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $873,594 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for aid 


1 Estimated with the advice of the U. S. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 
3 In addition, Connecticut has a plan for aid to the blind approved by the Social Security Board but has not requested Federal funds since July 1, 1936. 


‘ Comparison for 36 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under an approved plan for both months; excludes Montana and Hawaii 
§ Comparison for 25 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under plans approved by the Social Security Board for both months. 


services to the recipient amounting to $3,353 in 7 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 


The 


comparison of the amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for April 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons 


other than those certified for aid to the blind for rendering services to the recipient, because these items were not included in reports for April 1937. 
reporting pa. ved by the Social Security Board for April 1937 are excluded as follows: Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee; and Hawaii 


yments for aid to the blind under plans ap 


Car 


* For 36 States and the District of Columbia; excludes Montana and Hawaii. 


’No 


* Not administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for this month. 


* Preliminary 
1 Not com 


1! Federal ds available, 


11 Not computed because figures for April 1937 are too smal] for comparison. 


y oppose, subject to revision. 
because for April 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 
ut no payments made for aid to the blind for this month. 
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GENERAL RELIEF FROM PUBLIC FUNDS 


General relief is the designation now applied to 
financial assistance to families or persons in need, 
formerly called outdoor relief, poor relief, emer- 
gency relief, or unemployment relief. Such as- 
sistance is given to families or persons living in 
their own homes and therefore does not include 
institutional care of adults or children, although it 
may include amounts paid for the board of unat- 
tached adults in private families. 

Such assistance is ‘“‘general’”’ in the sense that 
it is not administered under statutes defining spe- 
cial classes of the community and prescribing the 
qualifications of such classes for eligibility to 
public assistance. Thus, general relief does not 
include assistance to employable persons extended 
through the Federal Works Program, assistance to 
farmers under the Farm Security Administration, 
and assistance to youths under the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Moreover, it does not include the 
three types of public assistance defined in the 
Social Security Act—old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind—even for 
States in which such aid is administered only 
under State laws without Federal participation. 

General relief is financial assistance and there- 
fore does not include programs designed primarily 
for special services such as the care of crippled 
children, the maternal and child-health program, 
and child-welfare services. For this reason, the 
care of dependent children in foster boarding 
homes and in institutions is excluded. 

Financial assistance known as general relief 
may be extended in several different forms. These 
forms include cash or checks, orders on vendors, 
commodities, and payments to landlords, physi- 
cians, nurses, or others who render services to the 
recipient.2 In a few communities such assistance 
also includes wages on State or local work projects 
which are not a part of the Federal Works Pro- 
gram, but this work relief is a small part of the total 
here reported. 

General relief excludes certain items for which 
the public relief funds of some communities may 
be expended but for which there is so little uni- 
formity in administrative and fiscal practice that 
the inclusion of these items would impair seriously 
the comparability of statistics from one State to 


‘ Salaries of case workers or investigators who also render services to the 
resipient are not included. 
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another and from one period to another. Pay- 
ments from relief funds for the hospitalization of 
relief recipients and for burials are excluded for this 
reason although they form an important part of 
social practice in some communities. On the 
other hand, since the payment of clinic fees and the 
purchase of medicines and medical appliances for 
home or clinic care are relatively common practice, 
the expense from relief funds for these purchases is 
included in general relief. 

Special programs for care, such as a program for 
the care of transients, are excluded from general 
relief, not because such programs do not meet a 
need for relief but because the types of expendi- 
tures under such a program are not comparable to 
the expense for weekly or monthly payments to 
families in their own homes. For example, a 
transient program may require the building of 
camps, the payment of relatively large amounts of 
transportation, or merely the payment for meals 
and lodging for a brief period. The relief of 
transients, therefore, is excluded from general relief 
unless transients receive the same kind of assistance 
as resident cases in need. 

An analysis has been made of the trend of gen- 
eral relief during two periods of time—the 5 years, 
January 1933-December 1937 and the calendar 
year 1937—as well as of statistics on general re- 
lief* for April 1938, the last month for which 
figures are available. From this analysis, the 
following significant facts are presented. 


Trend of General Relief 1933-37 


During the 5-year period ended December 31, 
1937, $4 billion was incurred from Federal, State, 
and local funds for general relief to cases. (See 
tables 1 and 3.) More than 79 percent of this 
amount was incurred during the years 1933-35 
when Federal funds were available to the States 
under the FERA program. 

Previous issues of the Bulletin have carried 
some analysis of the trend of general relief begin- 
ning with January 1933, but this is the first issue 
in which figures, both as to numbers of recipients 
and amounts of relief, have been published for the 
calendar years 1933 and 1934. (See table 3.) 
About $738.5 million, or seven-tenths of the total 
amount expended for all public relief during 1933, 
“4 For discussion of the reporting system of general relief, see Public Assistance 
Statistics for the United States for November 1987, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January 1938), 
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exclusive of transient care and administrative ex- 
pense, was spent for general relief. During 1933 
the amounts expended for general relief month by 
month ranged from a low of approximately $49.1 
million in December to $76.8 million in March. 
During 1934 the amount charged to general relief 
was only six-tenths of the total bill—approxi- 
mately $1.1 billion. This decline from the previ- 
ous year in the proportionate amount spent was 
the result of the greater expenditures for the CWA 





From January 1934 until January 1935, which 
was the peak month of expenditures for general 
relief for the 5-year period, the increase was more 


than $103.1 million. The amount spent for gen- 
eral relief during the calendar year 1935 formed 
about the same proportion of the total relief bill 
as for the previous year—more than six-tenths. 
In other words, $1.4 billion of the $2.1 billion total 
spent was for general relief. There was an almost 
continuous decline during the year 1935 in the 








and the CCC during 1934 as compared with 1933. amountspent. This decline became very marked 


Table 9.—General relief in the continental United States: Number of cases receiving general relief, by States and 
by months, January-December 1937 


















































Number of cases receiving general relief during 1937 
State 
January ! ae March! | April May June July | August | ** we October | as ee 
Estimated total for the | 
continental United 

1, 659, 000 |1, 723, 000 /1, 681,000 |1, 559,000 |1, 395,000 |1, 288, 000 /1, 262,000 |1, 270, 000 |1, 268, 000 he 279, 000 |1, 378, 000 | 1, 640, 000 
2, 2, 214 2,114 1, 864 1,820 1, 747 1, 459 1, 256 1,321} 1,372 | 1, 537 2,176 
(1) () «) 24,800 | 24,700) 74,600 3, 989 3, 883 3, 579 3, 189 2, 561 2, 373 

5, 352 5, 6, 642 7, 622 8, 478 3, 487 3, 658 3, 731 3, 839 3,974 4, 064 
103,073 | 110,914 109,021 99, 670 84, 943 76, 316 78, 181 80, 592 78, 792 74,029 | 80, 400 97, 220 
() () (‘) 12, 100 11, 200 11, 100 9, 900 10, 100 9, 800 10,100 | 10, 200 10, 900 
21, 135 19, 776 19, 179 17, 805 16, 110 15, 043 14, 511 14, 199 14, 960 14, 505 17, 709 20, 851 
1,7 2, 005 2, 125 1, 841 2 860 2810 826 899 932 1, 030 1, 220 1, 537 

3, 221 3, 313 3, 362 3, 783 3, 979 3, 625 3, 182 3, 107 3, 084 2,909; 2,609 2, 638 
7, 859 7, 559 7, 843 7, 700 7, 879 8, 263 8,420; 78,500 | 19,200) *8,200| 18,600 18, 600 
15, 736 15, 567 14, 826 15, 311 15, 013 14, 929 11,973 9, 507 8, 019 7, 237 7, 143 8, 030 
(*) 1) 1 3, 000 2, 700 2, 800 2, 400 2, 400 400 2, 400 | 2, 400 2, 700 

3 160, 656 | 3 173,630 | 3177, 382 | 3 167,607 | 4 149,479 | 2 144,702 | 3 149,952 | 154,930 | 156,285 | 155,904 | 160,478 182, 706 
725 46, 074 42, 370 35, 345 28, 992 27, 427 28, 660 29, 355 30, 459 32, 709 39, 492 52, 943 
40, 821 41, 344 39, 277 37, 057 31, 210 28, 091 26, 780 26, 706 26, 750 26,841 | 28,979 35, 590 

q 27, 751 27, 472 25, 034 21, 867 20, 851 20, 293 15, 705 15, 250 14,742 | 15, 620 18, 754 
(iy (4) (1) 6, 800 4, 800 4, 000 5, 900 6, 200 6, 300 6, 400 6, 500 7, 500 
7, 695 8, 449 8, 9, 588 9, 979 9, 419 8, 468 8, 028 7, 368 7,173 7, 021 7,115 
(4) (4) () 11, 700 11, 100 9, 600 9, 300 9, 000 9, 700 10, 600 12, 300 13, 900 
37,837 | 8,753 39, 232 8, 709 6, 959 4,741 5,001 5, 105 5, 548 5, 698 | 5, 866 7,020 
65, 877 65, 511 63, 344 58, 311 52, 349 51,320 54, 410 56, 116 87, 377 59,511 | 69, 250 81, 660 
66, 997 76, 525 75, 505 64, 457 50, 781 43, 771 40, 166 38, 164 37, 530 7,940 43, 440 65, 887 
41, 597 42, 200 38, 927 34, 395 30, 920 29, 639 27, 750 28, 324 30, 701 36, 613 44, 782 
1) () (‘) 1 900 2 830 2 800 889 762 713 680 1, 026 1, 136 
52, 601 55, 478 55, 199 51, 584 46, 393 42,319 41, 430 40, 925 41, 800 42, 670 45, 615 52, 227 
() () 1) 23,000} *2,600} *2,600/ 73,400 3, 600 3, 438 3, 466 4, 368 5, 646 
() (1) () 8, 500 6, 700 5, 000 5, 900 6, 100 6, 700 7, 100 7, 700 9, 500 

1, 518 1, 451 1, 064 1,023 962 O45 804 908 878 826 644 751 
8, 382 8, 216 8, 287 7, 763 6, 966 6, 618 6, 407 6, 575 6, 789 7, 287 8, 455 9, 943 
“% | @Q () 58, 552 51, 205 46, 313 45, 416 46, 408 47, 830 50, 363 55, 906 66, 952 
(') () (¢) 2 2,900 2, 453 2, 413 2, 366 2, 440 2, 378 2, 453 2, 462 2, 507 
200,123 | 294,139 | 202,780 | 277,911 | 255,559 | 236,242 | 240,118 | 249,272 255,073 | 254,708 | 268,157 305, 028 
12, 541 12, 490 11, 983 12, 580 11, 904 11, 343 7, 997 6, 715 5, 946 5, 516 5, 796 6, 858 
11, 871 10, 033 9, 733 8, 258 7,099 6, 863 6, 741 6, 905 7, 441 8,023 | 8,818 | 10, 213 
115,105 | 117,199 | 109,944 97,793 | 782,400 | 761,600 | 760,500 | 456,100 | 453,000 | 759,500 | 169,800) 491,500 
1) 1) () 33, 800 35, 800 37, 000 34, 000 40, 000 33, 100 24,400 | 24,800 | 26,000 
12, 731 13, 342 12, 235 10, 750 9, 331 8, 270 7, 559 6, 419 6, 461 7, 146 9, 727 12, 880 
65, 175, 257 | 181,190 | 176,240 | 163,454 155,425 | 160,003 | 164,762 | 165,418 | 165,006 | 160,838 189, 042 
(}) () ) 9, 300 7, 900 6, 800 7, 300 7, 700 8, 600 8, 900 10, 300 | 13, 300 
5, 787 5,977 (1) 23,200} 72,700} 71,600 220 444 283 488 740 1, 049 
9, 9, 362 8, 085 6, 146 5, 204 4, 715 4, 350 4, 863 4, 920 5, 081 5, 721 6, 889 
() 1) () 219,600 | 217,400 | 218,000 9, 658 5,809} 1,532) 4,003/ 4,417 4, 906 
3 14, 416 13,489 | 412,633 | 211,600 | 711,400 | 110,600 | 210,300) 19,200) 78,500) 78,500) 79,500 | 111,900 
‘ 7, 7, 307 6, 240 5, 203 4, 696 3, 446 3, 397 3, 402 3,378 | 3,592 4, 496 
4, 478 4, 192 3, 900 3, 446 3, 063 3, 069 2,414 2, 273 2, 232 2, 636 2.718 3, 376 
() (1) (1) 216,200 | 215,200 | 214,400 13, 118 13, 303 | 13, 338 13, 721 14, 284 | 15, 147 
38, 38, 219 30, 882 27, 445 26, 232 25, 043 26,260 | 27,877 20, 285 36 | 45,690 
@) | @) () 21, 000 20, 100 19, 200 16, 600 15, 500 15, 000 15,000} 15, 200 17, 602 
45,708 | 47,425 44, 945 40, 217 35, 818 31, 336 28, 312 26, 971 27,775 | 31,216 | 35, 824 44, 688 
1, 693 1, 752 1, 660 1, 813 1, 262 1, 102 987 951 m4 | 1, 072 1, 487 











1 Figures from 
been released for publication by the Works 
presented are to be reasonably complete and adequate, although it is known that figures for Illinois, Maryland, Oregon, and Texas include a relatively 
small sumber as yt receivin relief only in in the form of hospitalization or burials. 
1 Estimated b ‘al Security B Board 
+ Figures Jd -Ay- an pote number of cases receiving relief only in the form of hospitalization or burials. 
* Estimated by the State. 


from Works suspen Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, corrected to Mar. 14, 1938. Estimated State totals have not 
Progress Administration. Footnote on the figures from Works Progress Administration indicates that all data 
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Table 10.—General relief in the continental United States: Number of cases of families and of single persons in, 
total cases ' receiving general relief by States and by months, April-December 1937 ? 








































































































Cases of families or single persons in total cases receiving general relief, by months, April- 
December 1937 
State April May June July August 
Fami- Single | Fami- | Single | Fami- | Single | Fami- | Single | Fami- | Single 
lies persons lies persons lies persons lies persons lies persons 
Estimated total for the continental United States....| 1. 063,000 | 496,000 | 928,000 | 467,000 | 844,000 | 444,000 | 831,000 | 431,000 | 845,000 | 425, 000 
nina ndncgganniunpbbobandinatadmmeldmmaadedadaal 726 1, 138 676 1, 144 661 1, 086 586 873 478 

iinet sqibeisnininennedadinnneinamiainaeniiedanan y (’) (’) () (3) (*) 1,724 2, 265 2,072 1,811 
EE eee See PSs 1, 374 5, 268 1, 417 6, 205 1, 463 7,015 1, 502 1, 985 1, 648 2,010 
ISTERED MLE LS ASE 60,859 | 38,811 | 48,707 | 36,236 41,638 | 34,678 | 43,105 | 35,076] 45, 583 35, 009 
STEEL OS SER EPLE LE LE DLE EES AOE LE, 14, 078 3,727 | 12, 684 3,426 | 12,039 3,004 | 11,459 3,052 | 10,852 3, 347 
Ne aaa aan a Et 1, 950 1, 833 2, 128 1, 851 1, 868 1, 757 1, 498 1, 684 1, 442 1, 665 
lt niihitndchventdadcdunenduasaiiiantindhuaiauiadl 8, 289 7, 022 8, 010 7, 003 7, 994 6, 935 6, 751 5, 222 5, 426 4, 081 
TT ids nccnnapipeinnedeevnastianinenmendianae 26, 037 9,308 | 20,628 8, 364 | 19,429 7, 998 583 8,077 | 20,957 8, 368 
Dl tittgundineecdensabosenommanetaabebabbwounmmmeiaial 29, 068 7, 989 24, 058 7,152 | 21,426 6, 665 20, 401 6,379 | 20,476 6, 230 
TTT EE Ee ee Be Una. 17, 413 7, 621 14, 482 7, 385 13, 630 7, 221 13, 182 7,111 10, 267 5, 438 
a siicndvichcinvisnnatbdebntitiamedeaianianemanmiaadd da (?) () @) (’) 4, 898 4, 521 4, 403 4, 065 4, 175 3, 853 
12. Massachusetts niashiateind dee tibiliaieiadd (3) (3) (3) (3) 36,737 | 14,583 | 39,302] 15,108 | 40,640 15, 476 
| EE A a aE LER A PRESS F. 48, 699 15,758 | 35,974 14, 807 30, 293 13, 478 27, 494 12, 672 27, 198 10, 966 
i nniidannconebennincanattndesebampndieliaaaial 27, 619 11, 308 23, 916 10, 479 20, 970 9, 950 19, 737 9, 902 18, 761 8, 989 
15. Mississippi. siéecsistetinethicnsetaamdaeaaamle @) (’) (’) (3) (*) (3) 702 187 536 226 
TIES TILLED IDOE LODE A LEE IEEE LD EID ELE 39, 088 12, 496 34, 930 11, 463 31, 284 11, 035 30, 369 11, 061 30, 703 10, 222 
SE Sa RR eee ear res Py RCL Ne 2f4 759 255 707 224 721 217 677 230 678 
ES SEEGER IE EOE. 5, 888 1, 875 5, 231 1, 735 4, 905 1,713 4, 737 1, 670 4,818 1, 757 
ELLE PENG LATTER AR REE A 41,682 | 16,87 , 15,273 | 32,254 | 14,059 1,534 | 13,882] 32, 531 13, 877 
EEG a TE (®) (*) 1, 417 1, 036 1, 395 1,018 , 339 1, 027 1, 390 1, 050 
SLO) == Se re wkedeaio’ > 90,415 | 170, 427 85, 132 | 156, 199 80, 043 | 159, 458 80, 660 | 166, 128 83, 144 
22. North Carolina 4, 862 7, 341 4, 6, 951 4, 392 , O91 2, 906 4, 276 2, 439 
REISS IES Re 6, 209 2, 049 5, 346 1, 753 5, 081 1, 782 5, 085 1, 706 5, 219 1, 086 
24. Pennsylvania... ES SE 64,724 | 103,113 | 60,341 97, 577 57,848 | 100,723 | 59,280 | 104,634 60, 128 
25. South Carolina (*) (*) (°) (?) (’) (’) (?) 354 90 
LETTE RAE RAL EL AIEEE SN I 4, 864 1, 282 3, 906 1, 298 3, 281 1, 434 2, 992 1, 358 3, 530 1, 333 
ES AE A NR LPR TCS 4, 608 1, 632 3, 609 1, 594 3, 158 1, 538 1, 925 1, 521 1, 926 1, 471 
2%. Vermont. .-_.- gbkh6sbebbhbobdowamtinntidbiaiaiaenmaml 2, 334 1,112 1, 931 1, 132 2, 038 1, 089 1,477 937 1, 338 935 
LIT ITE ELEC LEAL ALE WII E HB 15, 842 15, 040 13, 141 , 304 12, 181 14, 051 11, 815 13, 228 12, 831 13, 429 
i ETA ME MI Hy LTT LA 1, 087 776 65 610 537 478 509 434 487 

Cases of families or single persons in total cases enraged relief, 

‘i by months, April-December 1937—Contin 

State September October November December 
Fami- | Single | Fami- | Single | Fami- | Single Fami- Single 
lies persons lies persons lies persons lies persons 
Estimated total for the continental United States........................- 850, 000 | 418,000 | 859,000 | 420,000 | 941,000 | 437,000 | 1, 147,000 | 493, 000 
I innintshinviguinate diiienciinnisiddnedienmsesaiaaiaimimdamsiiimmanciaiteas aes sa 497 824 516 856 609 928 1, 163 1,013 
TR ENT a: endhimmabnnditinbbintaadl 1, 880 1, 699 1, 632 1, 557 1, 369 1, 192 1, 408 970 
ET a ae aE SEEN LR RS ae 1, 699 2, 032 1, 724 2,115 1, 812 2, 162 1, 922 2, 142 
ST iiini inca evince nibiocniningniianinlh chnteinip ain oti aabanintaiiaaiadaahindinaidaianaannm aren 33, 794 43,470 | 30,559 | 48,376; 32,024 61,999 | 35, 221 
; EUREKA NEA ET 3, 474 10, 731 3, 864 13, 475 4, 234 16, 255 4, 506 
5 EEE ILIA LN IDE LEE LIE BS 1, 401 1, 633 1, 344 1, 565 1, 259 1, 440 1, 235 1,403 
C jana a ELEN CE BES ONES Em 38, 414 4,015 3, 222 4, 123 3, 020 4, 868 162 
8. Indiana... eT 3, 633 23, 603 9, 106 29, 614 9, 878 41, 536 11, 407 
9. Iowa... spaintthaiataiatndkinpiaeatataiiaigitannsea ee 6, 263 | 20,351 6,490 | 22,459 6, 520 28, 632 6, 958 
10. Kansas --.. a ee See eet 4,740 10, 133 4, 609 11, 161 4, 459 14, 008 4, 656 
1l. Louisiana. Es 3, 537 3, 730 3, 443 3, 651 3, 370 3, 700 3, 415 
EEE NS BTS OPE MS 41, 870 15, 507 43, 855 15, 656 52, 282 16, 968 62, 833 18, 827 
—— AARP SE RSet 27, 696 9, 834 28, 288 9,652 | 33, 365 10, 075 54, 862 11, 025 
14. Minnesota Snununhmaabundinnnnidtimntinea ae 8,890 | 21,233 9,468 | 26,154 | 10,450 32,786 | 11,996 
15. nee. - nedddanssiinbeninebmebinadamall 512 201 456 224 616 410 697 439 
Sl tinnccccuwewntdssencatnonimdensdedamniimaiinioabacastdiiadiataaaaiel 31,596 | 10,204 | 32,321 | 10,349] 35,087 | 10,528 41,204 | 10,933 
17. Nevada... .- Re a eee SS PS 2389 589 333 493 249 395 332 419 
ON EET 5, 021 1, 768 5, 474 1,813 6, 526 1, 929 7,840 2, 103 
a ine ed 33, 297 14, 533 35, 349 15, 014 39, 951 15, 955 49, 132 17, 820 
og) Ee 1, 377 1, 001 1, 424 1, 029 1, 444 1,018 1, 474 1, 033 
21. New York 168,228 | 86,845 | 169,604 | 85,014 | 180,432 87,725 206,588 | 98,440 
22. North Carolina 3, 849 2, 097 3, 629 1, 887 3, 938 1, 858 4, 680 2,178 
23. North Dakota........ 5, 870 1, 571 6, 293 1, 735 7, 052 1, 766 8, 261 1, 952 
i TSIEN RLED EAI LEN LLG EEL BEALEE ALAA AEE ES 109, 001 56,417 | 104,526 | 60,480 | 100,310 | 60, 528 119,848 | 69, 194 
CC ARTEL ISE LAE ASE DELLE IPE EA LAL LE ERE Ss S 02 181 168 320 486 422 627 
IIIs acini eogienntansitstsdvin cit cputiuineieielteidhipeeindibdiiemandidieiddastiaainslalaainiantn 3, 606 1,314 3, 804 1, 277 4,417 1, 304 5, 481 1, 408 
27. Utah...... peideinotiniiddhiédedeinhbbinndibiginadinnaediisanmeadalédsdnniisiaaeahteatinaieee 1, 918 1, 484 1, 875 1, 503 2, 072 1, 520 2, 893 1, 603 
TERPS REGAN HIE HUE MTS ATER SEE Vee + , 563 719 1, 659 977 1, 784 934 2, 374 1, 002 
29. Washington eanecucesesuneseenssbsbnetcecnsatsamanewal 13, 652 14, 225 14, 374 14, 911 17, 195 19, 312 23,422 | 22,270 
Be eT tinnccnnaancninbendanesddudedsdamanmieiauidimiintiites ee 461 490 453 471 575 497 897 590 

1 See table 9 for total number of cases. ? Data for January-March 1937 not available. 3’ Complete report not available. 
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toward the end of 1935 and was the result of the 
transfer of employablesin the reliefload to the newly 
inaugurated Works Program. The downward 
trend began in 1935 and continued through August 
1936, when a rise began that continued throughout 
the remainder of the year. In 1936, when the only 
Federal money available for general relief was that 
of the balances of FERA funds, the amount spent 
for general relief was only about one-sixth of the 
total spent for relief, or $437 million of a total of 
$2.6 billion. Practically the same proportion— 
about one-sixth ($408.0 million of $2.3 billion)— 
was spent during 1937. 

The decrease in the total amount of general 
relief during the last 2 years reflected the discontin- 
uance of Federal funds under the FERA, the trans- 
fer of cases formerly receiving general relief to the 
special types of assistance under the Social Security 
Act, and the expansion of the WPA program. 


Calendar Year 1937 


Monthly data by States on numbers of cases and 
amounts of general relief extended to cases have 





In this issue, 
these monthly data have been summarized State 


appeared in previous Bulletins. 


by State for the calendar year 1937. (See tables 
9-12.) In addition to figures on relief extended to 
cases, by months and by States, summary esti- 
mates are given for the proportions of funds ex- 
tended to cases from Federal, State, and loca] 
sources. (See table 14.) Estimates of the number 
of cases, distributed as to families and single per- 
sons by months for the calendar year 1937, are 
shown in table 13. 

During 1937 the States contributed considerably 
more than one-half—approximately 56 percent—of 
the total amount incurred for general relief ex- 
tended to cases, and the local governments con- 
tributed about 44 percent. The Federal share, 
from remaining balances of FERA funds, was less 
than 1 percent (table 14). 


‘ A similar review for the calendar year 1936 and the first 3 months of 1937 
was published by the Works Progress Administration. Genera! relief sta- 
tistics were collected from the States by the Works Progress Administration 
until April 1, 1937; since that date, by the Social Security Board. These 
summaries will continue the series published by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for earlier periods. See Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration Statistical Summary of Emergency Relief Activities, January 
1988 through December 1985, and General Relief Statistics for the Fifteen-month 
Period January 1986 through March 1987. 


Table 11.—General relief in the continental United States: Number of persons in cases' receiving general relief, 
by States and by months, January-December 1937 





Number of persons in cases receiving general relief during 1937 















































| 
State l 
aot “i | March?| April | May June | July August | — | October “9 —— 
| | 
Estimated total for the | | 
continental United | | 
TE 5, 287, 000 |5, 496, 000 |5, 333, 000 /4, 831, 000 |4, 244, 000 |3, 873, 000 |3, 816, 000 |3, 874, 000 |3, 874, 000 |3, 950,000 |4, 321, 000 237, 000 
i 3, 917 3,897 | 3,955 2,809] 2,753| 2,605] 2,571] 1,971 2,119} 2,203 2, 488 4, 791 
2. Arizona......- (’) (’) @) (4) @ | @) | 8,878 | 9,658 8, 792 | 7, 505 6, 324 6, 585 
2 —_—_—_———————EE (?) (4) () 9, 173 10,227 | 11,141| 6,251 | 6,953 6, 998 7, 232 7, 462 7, 893 
re Sa ao 7,365 | 315,281 | 311,860 | 276,207 | 226,448 195,386 200,716 | 212,490 | 208,841 198, 421 221, 357 281, 319 
5. Connecticut...............- | 70, 183 67,7 65, 401 60, 838 53,895 | 49,619 47, 909 47, 348 50,329 | 53,104 63, 090 78, 001 
6. District of Columbia. -__---_- | 7, 135 7, 381 7, 281 9, 558 10, 057 8, 706 7, 206 6, 857 | 6, 679 | 6, 370 5, O52 5, 913 
la | 87,975 | 37,360| 35,415] 35,954) 34,720| 34,175| 28.942| 23.752| 19,456) 17.913) 18 171 21, 976 
fT 137, 662 149, 326 135, 330 109, 099 85,642 | 80, 537 85,682 | 86,962 91, 809 99, 360 124, 2 174, 601 
i) - =a 145, 669 145, 721 137, 313 130, 196 104, 849 04, 931 89, SUS 89,579 | 90,361 0, 240 99, 604 128, 136 
10. 303 | 82,422| 72,180| 60,720] 57,081 54,707 | 43,002} 45, 189 | 44, 451 48, 252 61, 952 
ll. () () (3) | 21,174 19, 035 18, 048 | 16,562 | 16,125 15, 783 15, 995 
12. () (*) ® | & () 4 | @& 15, 732 16, 68. 22, 134 
13. 221, 250 (3) (’) 173,451 | 184,520 190,958 197,513 | 206,341 | 242, 001 285, 558 
14. 254,249 | 207,856 | 160,327 | 130,583 | 122,553 122, 367 | 125,718 | 128,669 | 151, 503 237, 627 
15. 138,548 | 127,009 | 110, 187 96, 150 | 90, 553 86, 489 90,477 | 99,442 | 121, 704 152, 854 
16. (*) () (?) | (*) (*) (*) 2, 191 | 2, 255 2, SOU 3, 026 
17. 187, 454 169, 630 149, 456 135, 350 131, 149 133, 407 135, 300 140, 249 153, 000 181, 001 
18. 1,813 1, 608 1, 653 1, 553 1, 467 | 1, 518 1, 637 1, 617 1, 379 1, 735 
19. 30,969 | 28,812) 26,070} 25,700| 23,466| 23,542| 24,576] 26,660| 31,384 37, 491 
20. @) 180, 567 | 159, 691 | 144, 377 139,512 | 143,151 | 147, 556 157,845 | 176,416 213. 833 
21. () (’) () (3) | 5, 832 6, 084 6, 001 6, 175 6, 117 6, 348 
22. 924,131 | 870,068 | 790,819 | 726, 505 738,865 | 764,548 | 778,121 | 788,630 | 838, 226 962, 109 
23. 32, 194 33, 272 30, 638 28, 679 22, 145 19, 782 17, 200 16, 422 | 17, 361 22, 217 
24. 39, 943 33, 112 27,896 | 26,807 26, ! 27, 576 30, 800 33,019 | 36,744 42, 870 
25. 556,500 | 545, 498,658 | 476,057 | 497,010 | 514,115 | 517,255 | 511,725 | 497, 890 614, 672 
26. (3) (3) (’) (3) (@) 1, 256 (3) 778 | 1, 251 2, 042 
27. 29, 328 22, 263 17,685 | 15, 191 13, 848 16, 032 16,556 | 16,938 | 19,785 24, 010 i 
23. 24, 678 20, 434 15, 705 13, 787 9, 104 9, 254 9, 386 | 9, 130 9, 043 13, 736 
2. 13, 864 12, 246 10, 233 10, 663 7, 923 7, 340 7, 872 8, 940 9, 441 12, 216 
30. () () (?) () (3) 37, 929 37, 480 41,692 | 43,867 48, 141 
31. (*) 77, 691 65, 536 61, 302 58, 781 62, 763 66, 824 70,838 | 86, 684 114, 527 i 
32. 4,421 , O21 3, 114 | 2, 681 2, 341 | 2, 157 | 2, 240 2, 170 2, 696 4, 203 
1 See table 9 for total number of cases. 
2 Fi from Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, corrected to Mar. 14, 1938. Footnote on the figures from 
Works Administration indicates that al] data are believed to be reasonably complete and adequate. 3 Complete data not available. 
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The last month of the calendar year 1937 was 
selected for an analysis of the types of reports in 
the various States. 

The reports submitted by the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia varied somewhat as to the 
form in which they were transmitted to the Social 
Security Board, as well as to the completeness and 
adequacy of the data reported. Reports for 
December 1937 have been received from 23 States 
on a form designed by the Board for reporting the 
special types of public assistance as well as general 
relief. Twenty-two States have continued to 
report on the form originally devised by the 
FERA, and in December only four States were 
using forms planned in the States. Uniform 
definitions and instructions, however, ensure a 
fair degree of comparability even though the 
reports are received on different forms. 

Reports for December 1937 were considered 
complete and adequate in the number of cases 
and the amount of obligations incurred for 36 
States and the District of Columbia. Of the 12 
States which did not submit reports which could 
be considered complete and adequate, 5—Colo- 
rado, Florida, Kentucky, Maine, and Texas—did 
not report completely on the basis of the popula- 
tion coverage. Four States—Idaho, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Rhode Island—did not report all 


Table 13.—General relief in the continental United 
States: Estimated total number of cases receiving gen- 
eral relief distributed by cases of families and cases of 
single persons, and the total number of persons in 
cases, by months, January-December 1937 ' 



































[In thousands] 
Estimated num- 
Estimated number of cases ber of 
persons in 
receiving general relief cases 
Month Cases of families - 
Cases ercent- 
Total of single| Total | ®¢ of 
Persons popula- 
Total | in family | PTS tion ? 
cases 
1987 
January ............ 1,659 | 1,171 4,799 488 | 5,287 4.1 
February........... 1,723 , 218 4, 991 505 | 5,496 4.3 
| AT 1, 681 1,179 4, 831 502 | 5,333 4.1 
[ ee 1, 559 1, 063 4, 335 496 4, 831 3.7 
lbntsqsancutiocees 1, 395 928 3, 777 467 4, 244 3.3 
i tcipauonbocsne 1, 288 S44 3, 429 444 | 3,873 3.0 
RRNA Sore is 1, 262 83i 3, 385 431 3, 816 3.0 
Me cencecanasech 1, 270 45 3, 449 425 | 3,874 3.0 
September.......... 1, 268 850 3, 456 418 3, 874 3.0 
October............-. 1, 279 859 3, 530 420 | 3,950 3.1 
November.......... 1, 378 OF 3, 884 437 | 4,321 3.3 
lpasecdddes 1,640; 1,147 4,744 493 5, 237 4.1 
1 for January-March 1937 from Works Progress Administration, 
Di of Research, Statistics, and corrected to Mar. 14, 1938. 
Figures for subsequent months corrected to May 20, 1938. 
1 Estimated population as of July 1, 1937, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 14.—General relief in the continental United 
States: Estimated amount of obligations incurred for 
general relief extended to cases, by source of funds 
and by months, January-December 1937 ' 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Estimated amount of obligations incurred for 
general relief extended to cases ? by source of funds 
























































From Fed- | From State From local 
Month eral funds funds funds 

Total |~> : - - = 

g =z =| =e | =e 
 & = * & 3 © 
2| &# 2 |EF| 2 | €8 

< & =< & | < a 
Total for 1937....|$408, 003] $495| (2) [$228,268]  se\$179,240] 44 
ee 37,810} 211} (@) | 20,731 55| 16,868) 45 
Sl nctdhesnndanns 39,171) 109) ©) 22, 320 57| 16,742 43 
Se RRR 39, 679 38} (4) 23, 114 58| 16, 527 42 
ith biesintnttendinendalains 35, 954 40} (3) 21, 760 61) 14, 154 39 
Piniedennteicennaninn 30, 896 15} @) 18, 202} 59} 12,679) 41 
ae 28, 466 58) @) 16, 403} 58} 12,005) 42 
(EA 29, 179 6 (4) 16, 194} 56} 12,979) 44 
SR iia eiteemarscsciied 29, 951 5} (3) 16, 524 55) 13,422 45 
September............- 30, 464 5} @) 16, 913 56) 13,546) 44 
SS 30, 891 2} @) 17, 048 55} 13,841) = 45 
| EER 34, 150 2) @) 17, 697) 2} 16,451) 48 
December.............- | 41, 392 4) @) 21, 362} 2} 20,026) 48 
1 Fi for January-March 1937 from Works Progress Administration, 


Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, corrected to Mar. 14, 1938. 
Figures for su uent months corrected to May 20, 1938. 

2 Amount of obligations incurred for general relief extended to cases, ex- 
clusive of administrative expense, nonrelief expense, and expense of special 


P . 
y Lees than 1 percent. 


the general relief administered in the State. 
Oregon and West Virginia, on the other hand, 
included items not reportable by definition as 
general relief. Figures for Ohio were estimated by 
the State. On the basis of the partial data re- 
ported by 10 of these 12 States for December and 
other months, estimated State totals have been 
made by the Social Security Board. 


General Relief in the Outlying Territories of 
the United States During 1937 


It is known that general relief was administered 
from public funds in Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Virgin Islands during 1937. Puerto Rico ex- 
hausted its balance of Federal funds for general 
relief in June 1936, and no public general relief 
has been administered on that island since that 
time. 

Reports are not available on the extent of the 
programs in Alaska and Hawaii. Complete 
reports from the Virgin Islands indicate that $8,955 
was extended from public funds for general relief 
to cases during 1937. The largest number of 
cases reported in any month was 640 in December 
1937. 
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General Relief During April 1938 


April 1938 marks the first month since June 
1937 in which a decline in the amount of general 
relief occurred when compared with the previous 
month. The estimated total number of cases of 
general relief in the continental United States 
during April 1938 was 1.8 million and the esti- 
mated amount of relief granted was $41.6 million. 
The drop from the preceding month in the num- 
ber of cases was 9.2 percent; and an even greater 
drop—13.2 percent—occurred in the amount of 
relief. 


Chart XI.—General relief in the continental United 
States, January 1936-April 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
MILLIONS MILLION 
COLLARS 

10 100 





1936 1937 1938 


In the 39 States and the District of Columbia 
for which complete and adequate reports were 
received for April 1938, there were 1.5 million cases 
to whom $36 million was granted. The cases in 
these States represent 81.3 percent of the esti- 
mated total and 86.7 percent of the estimated 
amount of obligations. The population of these 
39 States and the District of Columbia is 80.5 per- 
cent of the total population of the continental 
United States as estimated by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, as of July 1, 1937. 

The average amount granted in the 40 States in 
April was $24.01. The range of averages by States 
was from $3.29 in Mississippi to $33.50 in New 
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York. In 12 of the 40 States the averages fell 
between $20 and $30. The only one above $30 
was New York. 

The decline from the preceding month in the 
number of cases in these 40 States for which 
actual data were reported was 8.6 percent; in the 
amount of obligations, 13.0 percent. Increased 
WPA employment and unemployment benefits, 
which were paid in 22 States and the District of 
Columbia during March and became payable in 
two additional States in April were doubtless 
responsible for part of the comparative decline in 
general relief in April. Agencies responsible for 
the administering of general relief, however, have 
found that, even when unemployment benefits 
are being paid, there are applications for relief 
during the waiting period, that there is a problem 
of supplementation during the benefit period, and 
that there are new applications from persons who 
have exhausted their rights to benefit payments. 

In all but three States there were decreases 
from March to April 1938 in the number of cases, 
and in all but two there were decreases in the 
amount of obligations. In 23 of the 37 States in 
which declines were noted, decreases in the num- 
ber of cases were less than 10 percent. In 18 of 
these 38 States in which the amounts declined, 
the decrease was less than 10 percent. 

The totals for the 30 States in which comparable 
data are available for April 1937 and April 1938 
show increases of 17.8 percent in number of cases 
and 15.2 percent in amount of obligations for 
April 1938 as compared with April 1937. In- 
creases in the number of cases were reported by 
15 States and decreases by a like number. Two 
of the increases were as much as 30 percent; for 
Massachusetts the increase was 33.8 percent; for 
Michigan, 116 percent. This great increase in 
Michigan doubtless was the result of the decline 
in employment in the automobile industry, which, 
according to a statement recently released by the 
Secretary of Labor, dropped more than 45 per- 
cent for April 1938 as compared with April 1937. 

In these same 30 States increases in the amounts 
of relief extended were noted in 14 States and 
decreases in 16 States. Michigan reported the 
greatest increase in the amount of relief also, with 
a rise of 126.7 percent. 








Table 15.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, April 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 25, 1938] 







































































General relief during April 1938 | 
Percentage change 
Ste Aspouns of = 
te r obligations Average 
Paar get incurred for | amount of From March 1938 in— From April 1937 in— 
lief ex- relief per 
ing relief | 
tended to case 
cases Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of 
cases obligations cases | obligations 
| | | 
I Se See i cathseainaoinbihamiatet vintaiieigndac 
1, 500, 103 36, 016, 301 $24. 01 —8.6 —13.0 | 3+17.8 1+15.2 
1. 2, 157 20, 679 9. 59 +5.1 +2.8 +15.7 +35. 6 
2. 2, 811 39, 021 13. 88 —2.6 —.6 (@) | (?) 
3. 4, 094 24, 643 6.02 —.9 —.5 —38. 4 | —36.2 
4. 122, 680 3, 512, 914 28. 63 —7.2 —10.6 +23.1 | +27.0 
5. 22, 663 579, 161 25. 56 —5.4 —10.0 +27.3 +40. 1 
6. 1, 791 35, 425 19. 78 —12.5 —6.7 —2.7 +10.5 
7. 2, 464 . 26. 08 —6.7 —6.0 —35.3 —29.9 } 
8. 7, 826 48, 088 6.14 —.9 —5.2 +1.6 +7.9 
9. 7, 495 45, 224 6. 03 —5.3 —10,2 —51.0 —43.4 
10. Hlinois_-....--------------------------------------- 195, 372 4, 130, 637 21.14 —7.0 —114 +17.1 | 49,5 
Bip en naadocecccanenececceccssesonesensesnscscsses 34, 039 557, 840 16. 39 —14.4 —22.2 —8.1 —11.8 
BR TRBMGIB. 20cc cece cc ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccceesecce 16, 955 222, 321 13. 11 —8.2 —11.3 —32.3 —34.7 
peccqoeecoccceccoccccoccccocesecccesccese 7, 213 93, 322 12. 94 +12 —.9 —24.8 —4314 
DE, Fe ispecceccccssocccowcenecncccccccccescescccese 14, 352 315, 255 21. 97 —3.1 7.7 () (2) 
Ty Bc ccccccsccccccccccccccccccccecccocccoccccs 8, 869 190, 672 21 —5.0 —115 +1.8 | +1.5 
Ee dnc enetnnepeenpumenngedueoonntion 78, 046 2, 119, 440 27. 16 —6.8 —14.6 +33.8 +30, 2 
Bie PEN nc ccccccccccccnncoscceccccccccecsescees- co 139, 207 3, 038, 987 21.83 —13.7 —20.6 +116. 0 | +126.7 
FE pncnesscmncccnscacascesuoecscosetesconcoce 42, 255 1, 001, 245 23.7 —16.1 —2.8 8.5 | —3.4 
ee 1, 244 4, 089 3. 29 —1.7 —7.4 () (3) 
20. — SibeEecacasoscocesoscocccceoscocccccceccosc 45, 514 452, 137 9. 93 —18.2 —11.7 —11.8 —18.2 
' 
21. Montana ¢...........-----------------------»------- 7, 225 107, 324 14. 85 —19.5 2.8 (2) ) 
TR, FOURGNID 020 cccccw nec en ccccccccceeeeeneseeeeee 7, 929 104, 429 13. 17 —18.6 —16.0 (2) Qa 
2. Si ntddigtpadengcaercesetonconnssesocccececeeses 672 9, 14. 12 —30.3 —30.1 —34.3 —39.7 
i EE, cnanconaseceneneceuseesecsssoesseus 9, 402 252, 300 26. 83 —3.9 —10.4 +21.1 | +32.7 
is NE PE nnddknedccvecescoussonneseseensensonses 1, 908 11, 514 6. 03 —9.1 —2.4 (’) | —50.4 
Ts sctdnasiccenmanpnreannceseornnapeeons 330,240 | 11, 063, 024 33. 50 —4.3 -9.7 +18.8 | +10.0 
Fis PERE GE eweccoccncccccccceccescecccccccoecoce 6, 693 , 928 5.18 —5.7 —7.3 —46. 8 —41,7 
St Pt crihencncecerneqnocecusarecceesosoncs 7, 859 119, 449 15. 20 —12.1 —12.1 —4.8 —12.3 
Bh ii acitidtsecnkéaneehenenenebusnedsessconen 12, 999 209, 391 16. 11 —6.9 —4.0 +23. 2 +13. 5 
Bl  cinncascenscenencsennsssacosesneescous 217, 238 5, 719, 800 26. 33 —.7 —7.5 +23. 3 +12.2 
31. 1, 848 21, 214 11. 48 +.2 +4.7 (’) ( 
32. 5, 096 65, 898 12. 93 —19.0 —19.6 —17.1 —16.6 
33. T 12, 529 108, 825 8.49 —9.8 —5.6 (3) Q 
34. 3, 733 71, 891 19. 26 —28.0 —30.9 —40.2 —44.0 
35. 3, 442 73, 152 21. 25 —%.4 —5.8 —.1 —1.7 
36. 16, 438 114, 033 6.94 —3.0 —5.6 (3) (3) 
37. 24, 988 364, 439 14. 58 —49.0 —58.7 —19.7 | —23.8 
38. 21, 763 212, 372 9.7 —9.6 —2.0 (*) (*) 
39. 49, 121 827, 020 16. 84 —11.7 —25.7 +-22.1 (*) 
40. 1 30, 450 15.75 —11.3 —9. 1 6.6 +18.7 
Total for 9 States showing estimated figures *..._- 344, 504 8 | Sa SS a ee 
DCI, b cccdnnctencsqecccccscctecengneessoeseccess 13, 400 OE ee: 
it Tost aeninienihncminrEnNNNtEEteeebees 2, 900 gE SPER Cee 
i is on cendagtneatneeddecaindenergeenoananonn 65, 000  § SST’ Se eS Ss 
i: ceumigcendenncsesanntkneennessisiesnnenes 5, 800 =O Sea i eS Serer 
BE iinnwtbdndadeneserascsncsesseceiesdssabests 84, 700 J | SEAS, See Soe. See hee 
it itt ialdasmmeninneodnignen canetnenatinihan #120, 504 | A TSE San 
a sceblaaidamtinitniindtsinns addiiadinceibidin 36, 800 ES Se ee Soca See: | 
Tl nctiminincusendpesascncasansnnnepnennteet 10, 900 |, CTS TS sees itsiieigas | 
9. Tennessee. _.....-.-- wcocccccccccoesecccececcesocoeces 4, 500 | en Spee peapasanen | 
' 
1 Partly estimated. 
2 Percen change computed for States for which comparable data were available for both months, | 
3 Com le data for April 1937 not available. | 
‘ ee Se subject to revision. 
5 Figures es ted by the Social Security Board for all States, except Indiana, Ohio, and Tennessee for which estimates were made by the State agencies. 
* Actual number of cases. 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS 
FOR MARCH 1938 


During March 1938 the total amount expended 
in the 116 urban areas for public and private relief 
and for earnings of persons certified as in need of 
relief employed on work projects of the WPA was 
almost $110.5 million. Less than 1 percent of this 
amount, or slightly more than $1 million, was 
spent for private relief. The rise in the amount 
spent for public relief in the 116 urban areas in 
March as compared with February was $9.7 mil- 
lion, or almost 10 percent. This rise represented 
the largest proportionate increase for any month 
since September 1937, when the amounts expended 
for public relief started their upward trend. 

For each type of relief shown, as well as for the 
total expended, there was a rise from the preceding 


month. The greatest increase was in the amount 
*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 


Assistance Research. 


of earnings of persons employed on WPA projects, 
17.1 percent. Expenditures for this purpose, 
$61.7 million, were 55.8 percent of the total 
amount of relief for March 1938. There was an 
increase of 2.0 percent in the amount paid to recip- 
ients of the special types of public assistance. 
The amount expended was $16.0 million, or about 
one-seventh of the total amount spent during 
March. Of this $16.0 million, $3.8 million, or 
about one-fourth, was expended for aid to depend- 
ent children, which showed the greatest rise of 
any of the three programs, with an increase of 3.6 
percent over the preceding month. 

From March 1937 to March 1938 there was a 
substantial rise of approximately one-third in the 
amount of relief given to the recipients of the 
three special types of public assistance. The 
amount for old-age assistance increased slightly 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States 
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t Earnings under Civil Works Administration of all persons employed under the program including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects within the areas and certified as in need of relief. 
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more than one-third (35.1 percent) while the num- Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
ber of recipients rose slightly over three-tenths ewSan evens tn the United States 
(30.1 percent). For aid to dependent children the 
increase in number of cases was about one-fourth 
and in the amount of relief more than three- 
tenths. The rise in the number of recipients of 
aid to the blind was only about one-half as large 
as the increase in the amount expended, however. 
General relief disbursed during March by public 
agencies comprised $31.7 million, or almost three- 
tenths of the total relief bill in these urban areas. 
This amount was only 1.3 percent more than that 
spent for February 1938 but 18.6 percent above 
that expended in the same month a year ago. 
The increase over the same month of the previous 
year in the number of cases was 22.0 percent. 
Although the expenditures for private relief had 
shown a decline from December to January and only 0.5 percent is apparent when expenditures of 
likewise from January to February, they increased _ private agencies for March 1938 are compared with 
2 percent from February to March. A rise of _ those for the same month a year ago. 








Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas:' Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution by 
type of administrative agency compared with previous month and same month of previous year, March 1938 


[Corrected to May 25, 1938] 















































Relief in urban areas, March 1938 
Percentage change from— Percentage distribution of relief in— 
Number A tof 
Type of administrative agency 
of cases * relief February 1938 March 1937 | 
March | February | M arch 
In number | In amount | In number|Inamount| '%5* iss |= heer 
of cases of relief of cases of relief | 
We ecnsinnictcdnesqsececseunans (0) § $110, 413, 099 ( +9.7 () +128 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Public agencies... .................--...- (0) 7 109, 349, 651 () +9.8 ®) +12.9 99.0 99.0 | 98.9 
TE 1, 105, 319 31, 683, 282 +0.9 +1.3 +22.0 +18.6 23.7 31.1 27.3 
Special types of assistance *......... 598, 016 16, 000, 280 +1.8 +2.0 +28. 7 +34.1 14.5 15.6 12.2 
Old-age assistance..............- 483, 889 11, 508, 504 +1.8 +1.6 +30. 1 +35. 1 10.4 11.3 8.7 
Aid to dependent children. ..... 92, 843 3, 849, 371 +2.0 +3.6 +24.6 +31.4 3.5 3.7 3.0 
Aid to the blind. -............... 21, 284 642, +14 +14 +17.2 +32.6 .6 6 7) 
WPA earnings *__.................. () 61, 666, 089 (1) +17.1 (11) +6.0 55.8 52.3) 59.4 
Private agencies 9_..................... () 7 1, 063, 448 (‘ +2.0 (*) +.5 1.0 1.0 1.1 
Nonsectarian agencies............... 24, 191 466, 895 +2.1 +2.3 +.6 —3.3 4 5] 5 
Jewish agencies....................- 7, 256 202, 265 +1.4 +54 —.9 —3.0 . 2) an 
Catholic agencies. .................- 12, 164 208, 672 +2.7 —1.3 +6.3 +7.8 a a x 
ineuqeussescaqnconsea A 36, 943 +3.5 +3.3 +4.2 +3.8 (#3) ('3) (#8) 
Other private agencies. ............-. 12, 625 148, 673 +.2 —2.3 +14.5 +7.9 afl oa - 

















5m Dotene, & and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
Case figures incom Ramee since certain agencies reporting the amount of relief failed to report the number of cases aided. Detailed figures available on 


Mm 
” § Percen’ in this column are based which include eettanten ag b pane less than 0.2 percent of the total. 
4‘ The 43 of cases aided bablle and private agencies or | + Au. = be obtained by adding the figures shown in this 
column, since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief Sa meee than 3 type @ 
‘ Includes estimates amounting to $185,044. 
‘ change not computed. eee Caries coptenetion see footnote 4 
It be noted that Pubic agencies administered $680 ware 0034 aod —_ administered $22,438 of public funds, so that the total 
amounts contributed from and private respectively were 
Obligations incurred for relief extended tay = Includes d work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 
* Obligations incurred its to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
pet oy — -tt-~- th - within the area and certified as in need of aye y-roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
not evailable ot thes area for earning of those employed on projects of the Works Program other those of the Works Progress Administration. 
0 See Heiiaad ter cctiet extented to cases Gastng tho menth. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: '! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, March 1938 


[Corrected to May 25, 1938] 





Relief in 116 urban areas, March 1938 



































































Percentage 
Public funds change from— 
3 i Private 
State and city Territory included Obligations incurred for— } Son 
Total obliga- 
aaa wpa | tons in- Febru-| Maret 
General | ©14-a8¢ | depend. | Aid to oman 1938 —_ 
relief? | SSSi8t: | ont chil-| , tbe , 
ance dren? | Dlind 
Alabama: 
ONL, weuiiaieindadsuisioatabbiag SS $435, 471 $6,380 | $24,747 | $22,341 $835 $381, 001 $77 | +6.1 +6.8 
oak Te iinignaganmunnrensiodmibniihienmiagta | a 117, 161 1, 182 11, 003 3, 080 227 101, 204 465 | +6.5 +.1 
I 1, 642, 428 {1,377,962 | 135,611 | 132,177 | 1,740, 538 31,000 | +5.2 —6.0 
ins kictecsnbdespagonccquaedeen 350, 307 | 206,063 39, 609 20, 344 773, 641 4,829; +5.5] +20.2 
II 0 <: oncescredsiiindinukeigicemeiuaasabanen $1, 181 91, 530 15, 218 6, 450 95, 972 1,708 | +3.4| +324 
th dinciecnepiepeentakananded 142,671 | 187,254 18, 337 7, 987 336, 418 918 —.7 +4.8 
PT, .cscsecnesssenbiadets 467,856 | 263,377 30, 212 19, 751 958,038 | * 18,076 +.6} +212 
0 eae 71,484 | 262,590 33, 512 3, 101 296, 742 3,209 | —16.5 | +123 
Connecticut: 
CE ee aoe 64, 374 26, 565 7, 545 97 7 326, 309 $3,659 | +7.4| +33.8 
eee 68, 414 43, 403 9, 438 310 147,970 | ©10,440 | +7.1] +247 
a déctrcrnreasccneneananibt 19, 127 10, 530 3, 535 60 60, 004 9 | +49 +9.4 
SE SE nicntactcocesnonssonatebs 63, 200 43, 056 9, 223 201 ? 402, 987 6,493 | +41] +39.0 
Delaware: Wilmington 12 cescceccccceese * 45, 104 16, 678 * } ea 94, 417 6 6,455 | +11.5 +7.4 
oo of Columbia: Washingto 68, 805 79, 097 63, 539 5, 174 358,465 | $16,524) +48] +151 
a: 
ERS eee eee a 7, 303 41, 678 4, 1, 549 182, 090 813 | +11.6| +384 
eae 2,022 37, 692 6, 415 470 53, 3,833 | +9.1/] +29.1 
Gearafa: Di tbiiinnntansaninaaiunende 29, 075 29, 849 16, 940 1, 707 408, 225 5,144) +5.6] +29.1 
nois: 
EE nee Meee ee 8, 933, 638 [3,025,575 | 876,901 81, 815 64, 868 | * 4,765,459 | 119,020} +10.5 | +15.6 
, 190, 66, 473 30, 704 2, 3, 870 84, 416 3,239 | +12.9| +187 
n 
43, 200 21, 015 19, 174 1, 402 256, 609 | +25.0 | +42.4 
32, 000 930 16, 715 1, 269 193, 159 $2,980 | +219; +411 
180, 000 90, 449 58, 707 5, 750 762, 118 10, 067 | +14.3 | +30.9 
83, 500 20, 740 13, 902 737 251, 902 002 | +20.3| +413 
, 26, 621 29, 116 10, 370 1, 530 296, 972 720 | +22.0| +35.1 
owa: 
Des Moines. ......-- dite 546, 023 85, 126 75, 157 3, 952 3, 553 376, 872 61,368 | +5.0| +55.7 
Sioux City.......-. 219, 050 66, 707 27,026 3, 610 1, 168 119, 608 931 | +6.6/] +311 
sas: 
| eee SAFE) 285, 478 43, 452 14, 148 5, 843 221, 919 70 | +9.4/] +21.6 
Topeka 129, 451 11, 505 15, 128 8, 710 980 91, 243 1, 795 +3.9 +18.9 
Sa: Sai 221, 904 39, 393 25, 849 11, 039 1, 366 143, 078 1,179 | +31.5 | +20.3 
ee: I a cietciacin sedhea eacle 263, 631 24, 207 | 7 23,498 : %  ¢ See 7104,424 | $14,339 | +142] +720 
uisiana: 
New Orleans.....-.. 990, 636 42, 279 44, 386 60, 220 2, 275 831,306 | ©10,170 | +3.2) +25.1 
Shreveport. .... 27, 713 6, 654 8, 660 7, 450 192 4, 335 422} +2.3| +482 
Maine: Portland_-_.-. 148, 672 43, 190 069 2, 642 1, 306 7 90, 817 2, 448 +5.3 +25.9 
SS 797, 309 189, 847 161, 958 145, 325 8, 101 10 273, 007 19, 071 +3.2 —27.5 
Massachusetts: 
Pt tivimassasaecs 2, 640,796 | 342,108 177, 323 6,138 | 1, 545, 937 91,306 | +18.7 —2.9 
Brockton_. 374, 052 42, 606 48, 271 6, 512 561 803 5,299 | +-25.5 +24.3 
0 eee SS RE: 296, 075 84, 585 32, 14, 405 906 159, 786 4,134 | +21.5 +414 
EEE SEMEL ITT 309, 602 73, 050 49, 199 11, 430 737 175, 068 118 +.4) +17.6 
TESCO SE 211, 972 54, 627 35, 007 5,007 423 115, 267 1,641 | +29.6 | +55.1 
HSCS Sse: 363, 719 98, 878 55, 451 11, 732 847 194, 620 2,191 | +6.0) +449 
SE SR, 317, 622 45, 533 , 8, 082 461 194, 470 3,508 | +22.8 | +25.9 
SI iscilstoes ceeneees taeeeninasaesdaiaiigisiaiadeameidediel 157, 469 43, 708 26, 786 3,775 310 82, 857 33 | +27.6 | +650.3 
| SERA , 696 71, 668 64, 822 8, 295 734 133, 484 1,693 | +5.2] +249 
Newton..... ERR RT 109, 046 49, 401 14, 042 7, 498 95 35, 695 2,315 | +21.2 +21.8 
pan ney ALS ae eS 653, 922 140, 414 . 14, 477 561 1 432, 566 65,054 | +21.4 +3.4 
Mi be SESS 813,919 | 215, 753 66, 997 17, 627 7 7 507, 088 5,666 | +24.9 | +20.6 
Michigan: 
tt} piinigunceusicesseshedbeaebdaind Ee 5, 571, 104 |2, 131,360 | 279,845 | 370,102 4,716 | 2,770,082 | * 15,089 | +33.8 | +177.7 
ccheainitansthetelvanitiinasiieeaiaae i nidisemninninnieis 633,414 | 274, 262 57, 275 20, 626 442 280, 546 | +26.8 | +153.6 
EERE VIS ae 610, 854 109, 834 101, 246 37, 186 1, 356 360, 310 $922 | +17.6 |) +52.0 
Sa er eer Pinabisawncben 475,869 | 236,706 52, 284 ‘ 299 162, 598 128 | +18.9 | +152.3 
Mi 0 ees Ca, nhiakitecodns 208, 210 53, 402 32, 353 13, 682 213 107, 155 1,405 | +28.8 | +97.2 
nnesota: 
EE ee PORE ee eS Se 711, 355 141, 116 102, 205 21, 866 1, 543 439, 670 4, 955 +8.5 +18.6 
TT ina nics mniisihdahdstsliataaianinina PREIS 1, 631, 729 , 047 | * 267,350 | 7 33,130 7 2,759 7 830, 11, 515 +.9 +9.2 
Mi Bis BO ceccccccoccsccoscosccccesoces 0 ,093 | 270,036 106, 916 14, 584 1, 557 568, 924 7, 07! +3.3 | +114 
ssouri: 
ON ere eee 702, 534 78, 356 | 7 128,770 7 2,888 | 7*11,000 7 466, 920 14,600 | +14.2|} +311 
ae eer City and county..| 1,769, 588 144, 393 161, 221 11, 144 | * 20,000 1, 401, 584 $1, 246 | +22.4 +24.0 
gegen: eS o> Ge iscancunesn 658, 807 8, 437 79, 253 322 2, 074 522,744 | ®11,977 | +12.0| +33.8 
ew Jersey: 
Jersey City.......--. ppaspieeubnemeetine Re icncenticctniiaiits 1, 003,820 | 235, 587 21, 941 19, 609 995 1 724, 627 1,061 | +16.3 —15.5 
Newark....... ‘Saddiavctbeitieisdieddeamiiaiaee | PS 1, 644, 287 | 490,137 47, 460 , 080 1,700 | 7 1,040,920 3,900 | +1.9/) +16.3 
|.) aac ine ithitateasiccl 364,204} 97,833| 14,262] 10,524 642| 1238198) 2,745) +59] +45 
New York: 
Ee eee ee ee ee 2 Se 212, 568 49,415 11, 073 3, 135 685 7 145, 488 2, 772 —0.2 —3.7 
Buffalo........ naiatanbamnlibidad Ce odennitcten 1, 689, O11 943, 522 95, 593 56, 198 4, 044 568, 205 21, 449 —1.1 —6.9 
See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas:' Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, March 1938—Continued 


[Corrected to May 25, 1938] 















































Relief in 116 urban areas, March 1938 ) 
| 
Publie funds Percentage 
| change from— 
| 
ci T i Private | | 
State end elty wsritery included Obligations incurred for— funds— | 
Total ey | 
tions in- 
Aid to WPA | | curred § | Pepe" | March 
_——" Old-age depend- Aid to | earnings ¢ | Sy, | 1932 i 
relief? | “S83 | ent chil-| sings 
ance dren ® n¢ | 
New York—Continued. 
New Rochelle i 7 $6, 673 $144 $29, 200 $64 | +4.9] +13.9 
915, 915 32, 153 | 11,645,032 | 208,197} +80) —6.4 
, 15 7 35, 974 900 | —13.9 | —18.2 
36, 886 1,944 | 7 300, 617 6,243} +11] —16 
5, 493 824 | 7 200,705 5,154] +5.1 —9.7 
12, 532 211 7 103, 413 2,771} —1.0] +9.3 } 
16, 005 304 180, 522 2,544) +1.1 +5.1 
5, 196 881 i) | +68] +715 | 
2, 888 833 43, 345 686 | +118] +45.2 
7, 884 1, 225 41, 009 § 300 +1.3 +53.8 | 
3, 473 047 57, 719 5,202} +2.2] +43.7 
20, 7: 1, 925 848,145 | *2,862 | +27.4| +69.8 
10, 391 2, 49 272, 437 188 | +31.2| +75.2 
32, 691 5, 399 725, 804 19,219 | +17.7| —33 
90, 107 6,608 | 2,954, 860 41,883 | +25.2| +48.0 
19, 031 5, 351 498, 031 2,610 | +17.6 | +17.5 } 
16, 040 2, 470 363, 659 2,002 | +17.3 | +19.0 
6, O11 1, 474 73, 877 6550 | +223) +145 
21, 027 3, 901 760, 365 956 | +14.1 | +58.5 i 
14, 046 2, 364 392, 7846 359 | +20.4 |) +34.0 ' 
24, 954 3, 244 112, 902 8,805 | +3.9| +447 
11, 852 4, 730 358, 639 1,691} +.9 +8. : 
9, 501 5, 203 213, 007 O48 | +21 —11 
10, 588 5, 971 190, 105 $1,349 | +12.4 +31.2 
10, 492 4, 549 207, 891 9) +5.8 —2.8 
10, 638 6, 493 183, 81 2, 310 +7.0 —7.6 
13, 916 7, 429 232, 873 89 / +3.3) —10.9 
16, 552 6, 075 206, 109 403 | +2.9 +8.7 
97, 523 64,069 | 1,407,696 | *54,722| +5.0 —1.6 , 
97, 575 35,029 | 1,756,936 | *25,665| —4| —1.8 
11, 347 8, 670 208,648 | 1,380] +5.0 +6, 3 
26, 902 8, 581 803, 982 €3,.854| +3.8] +15.5 
m ; 37, 251 12,605 | 1, 105, 564 1,912} +25] +108 
Rhode Island: Providence._.............. «CEE 804,100 | 151,640 49, 913 gf BRS : 7 579, 563 6,237; —.7| +29.3 
South Carolina: Chariestom.............. ETRE 112, 531 2, 821 14, 572 4, 617 686 89, 14 681 | +2.3 +-66. 6 
118, 880 6, 142 14, 519 13, 236 696 84, 153 1344] +1.2| +36.3 
210, 235 1, 434 39, 589 21, 475 2, 887 140, 488 4,362 | +7.6| +21.3 
147, 248 4, 339 15, 980 15, 785 1, 004 108, 202 O48 +7.2] +2.3 
291, 419 22, 553 86, 781 973 wee 176, 558 4,556} +9.5| +12.5 
52, 850 210 tt | Seeds Sees 41,! 371} —.4| —24.9 
271, 404 16, 964 2 BERETS: RE 192, 70 514} +6.2 +8.6 
264, 929 27, 064 J | ees IOS 165, 540 2,780 | +13.0} +15.7 
199, 877 jm | | aves SORIEIP 137, 796 3,323) +6.7/ +26 
383, 100 50,970 | 101, 502 24, 358 1, 166 190,040 | 15,073 | +4.5 +32.9 
| 
69, 553 7) aaa — | oo 61,870 | * 1,086 | +20} —8.5 
121, 208 |S SSS | SBS 81,777 16,814) +2.7 —L0 i 
33, 194 | gee | SS: it || ee | +1.7 —9.6 ' 
1, 245,214 | 309,714 | 246,314 42, 131 9, 675 630, 923 6,457 | +.1] +37.7 
77,820 | 103, 408 94, 827 22, 855 3, 465 353, 265 |........ | +.9] +36.0 
165, 355 12, 301 10, 893 5, 162 696 136, 012 201; +68) +26.5 } 
| ' 
233,165 | 53,652} 18,324] 13,700 1, 374 146, 004 111 | +13.3] +24.6 
232, 597 32, 167 39, £74 14, 311 1, 053 145, 074 418 | +3.2] +222 j 
2, 072,696 | 484,500 | 144,241 94, 035 7, 7 1, 328, 723 13,422 | +8.7] +16.6 
192, 310 48, 553 22, 982 13, 875 742 104, 953 1,205 | +128] +323 


























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
2 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 


: Sa incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
ee — on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
not available for t or earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 
ligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
Includes Lay 
igures to county. 
Estimated. 


1 -- 


t 
= Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore 
4! Figures for certain private agencies included here relate to Chesterfield and Henrico Counties as well as to the city of Richmond. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS“ 
FOR MARCH 1938 


Obligations incurred for the four major forms 
of relief extended to cases in rural and town areas 
increased 2.0 percent from February to March 
1938. There was also an increase of 1.3 percent 
in the number of cases receiving relief during the 
same period. According to reports received by 
the Social Security Board from 1,242 public and 
private agencies in 385 sample areas of 36 States, 
obligations of $3.7 million were incurred for relief 
to 213,000 cases for March 1938. These reports 
include all public and private reiief extended to 
cases except earnings under the Works Program 
and the CCC. The population of the sample 
areas in 1930 was 11.5 percent of the rural and 
town population of the United States.! 

The increase in the amount of relief marked the 
eighth consecutive month in which there had been 
a rise. For July 1937, the index, based on the 
average monthly amount during the year July 
1935-June 1936, was 102.0 while that for March 


* Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. 
1 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1980; Population, Vol. 1. 


1938 was 152.2, an increase during the 9-month 
period of almost 50 percent. The index for March 
1938 was 7.5 percent higher than for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 

For March obligations incurred for the special 
types of public assistance—old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind—in- 
creased 1.5 percent over similar obligations in- 
curred in February. There was likewise a 1.2 
percent increase in the number of recipients. 


The largest percentage increase in the amount of 
relief for any of the three types was that for aid to 
the blind, where the rise over the preceding month 
was 6.0. This form of relief comprised only 2.8 
percent of the total expended for the special types 
of public assistance. For the other two types of 
public assistance—old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children—the increases in the amount 
of relief were 0.7 and 2.5 percent, respectively. 
The former accounted for 82.2 percent of the total 
amount of relief, while aid to dependent children 
accounted for only 15.0 percent. 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
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Chart II.—Index of obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
[Average month, July 1935-June 1936=100] 
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Table 1.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of amount of relief, by type of assistance, by months, 1935-38 ' 
[Average month, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 
























































Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas 
Year and month Public Special | Subsist- Year and month Public Special | Subsist- | 
Total neral | tYPes of | ence pay-| Private Total eneral | tYPes.of | ence pay-| Private 
elief 2? | Public | mentsto| relief lief? | DUblic | ments to| relief 
assistance] farmers assistance| farmers | 
1937 3 
223.7 285. 6 | | ES Ee 133.3 55.1 337. 6 452.9 251.4 
209.9 2066. 5 | aE BS IE oc ccccccccccece 132. 5 59.1 348. 1 310. 1 650. 9 
205. 7 261.0 |S ements SRO Fe IS cccnnccasconnens 141.6 58.3 363. 1 458. 5 376. 9 | 
197.5 249.0 |, =oORaRSE |) =e ones 134.8 49.8 370. 0 434.4 360. 3 
191.4 240. 6 |) eed RS 103. 1 ENS. RP 121.3 40.8 375.2 303. 2 376. 2 | 
162.6 201.6 | RRS ELLE 11L 5 35.3 365. 4 267.2 112.1 
154.8 189.9 SRE ET DAE 102. 0 32.1 388, 1 77.7 71.9 
143.0 174.1 > | Seneree 93. 6 Geis ae 106. 4 32.6 399.0 111.2 66.4 
117.8 139.3 I Ucisiniindiinaictel 83.3 || September_.........._.. 110.3 33.2 424.1 98. 9 64.0 
123.6 146. 2 / . | aor | tee 114.8 33. 5 439. 4 115.3 77.4 
109. 4 121.2 79.9 57.1 97.3 || November.............. 123.0 38. 1 454.3 146. 9 91.6 } 
88.5 84.9 83.3 143.4 150. 2 ss ECE 138.4 48.9 476.6 188. 2 172.9 
1938 3 
83.1 68.4 92.8 234. 1 CD  , TIENT 145.0 56.4 487.1 182.7 | 101.5 
85.6 70.5 101.7 221.9 Bete Ee POROUEET 4 cccccccccccce- 149.2 58.8 492. 5 204, 3 j 06. 8 
83.3 63.9 114.3 225.7 | 2 eesSaEe 152. 2 60.1 499.9 213, 3 | 107.6 | 
76.1 54.0 134.8 165.1 99.8 
68.7 45.0 151.3 99. 6 80. 6 
66.2 42.5 163. 2 53.2 62.7 
68.6 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 
75.3 35.8 228. 5 81.1 63.9 
79.5 36.9 245.8 83.7 69.9 | } 
90. 1 37.9 277.5 146.3 88.3 
94.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
106.1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 
bers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p. 68. 
1938 include statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of status and on basis of need. Beginning January 1938, figures include 
administered on basis of need. The index has been adjusted for this change. ' 
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Table 2.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribu- 
tion, by type of assistance, March 1938 


[Corrected to May 10, 1938] 






































Relief in 385 rural and town areas, March 1938 
Percentage change from | Percentage distribution 
Type of assistance February 1938 in— of relief in— 
Number of Amount of 
eg _ Number of | Amount of F 
umber o oun ebruary 
cases relief | March 1938) “ "i938 
ee I eee 213, 274 $3, 650, 758 +1.3 +2.0 100.0 100.0 
Bin, cccsnimeniibnmnaiiibincisbeimpenbinnteatiibtdidinbbiaiemiiiid 1 209, 109 4 3, 636, 431 +1.3 +2.0 99. 6 99.7 
RES Ty ER IELTS 3 69, 070 4 1, 038, 717 +.7 +2.2 28.5 28.7 
Special types of public assistance *. .....................2.-..--2-2-200-- 127, 557 2, 242, 970 +1.2 +15 61.4 61.5 
I iinrenntccatcnbigpomsabmentiigneiacsgasannugadin 110, 298 1, 843, 297 +1.1 +.7 50. 5 50.9 
i ES GO, cceniccccieeuinisninodanpnndenevanennhenain 14, 498 337, 525 +2.3 +2.5 9.2 8.9 
sa IDET UEEin: dcavicigian ooncuinnindnguancnndéniaammmnabeiinebcsainiddn 2, 761 62, 148 +2.1 +6.0 1.7 1.7 
ee ND 00 GIIIOEI 5 cncenccnccecnnnabtsunsantsstsdceananinn * 16, 863 6 354, 744 +5.2 +44 9.7 9.5 
| succececenshontecussecunssosensossesebenniube 4, 165 14, 327 +.2 +112 -4 8 
1 Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than 1 type of public assistance. 
1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
3 Includes 1,242 cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 


‘ Includes $26,010 incurred for statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 
’ ——~ a types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 


$ Estimated. 


Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Number of cases receiving relief and percentage change from previous 


[Corrected to May 10, 1938] 


month, by States, March 1938 





Relief in 385 rural and town areas, March 1938 






















Public relief 

: Percentage 

State Special types of public assistance ! change in 

Total General Subsistence! relief’ | total from 

— Aid to ; payments February 

relief Old-age | dependent | ,A!4 %. Ito farmers? 1938 
assistance | “SPohtsn | the blind 
Sera 1, 991 184 1, 222 455 37 76 17 +10 
Arizona (3 counties) ___.... 41,710 440 924 262 30 4 183 +7.1 
Arkansas (10 counties) _. 2, 97: 424 1, 930 523 83 Dt casanmeee —.8 
California (10 counties) - - - 3 14,426 5, 853 5, 196 748 220 1, 324 1, 229 +16.8 
Colorado (8 counties) ...... 3 3, 650 Oty 2, 562 282 46 38 —.7 
Connecticut (40 townships) -. 31,577 795 797 25 4 —18 
Florida (6 counties) ...-.. 4, 267 900 2, 679 451 72 —4.7 
Geergia (16 counties) .. 02... 02022-2200 32,961 331 2, 451 350 SY +Lé4 
Se ae 16, 326 7, 512 7, 876 420 319 1% —.2 
Indiens (9 eounties).............--..<- acecbavenechdaspns 7, 483 3, 791 2, 765 672 166 85 +3.2 
RR CP ORIIND.cccccccececcecncccocesessenoosonnonanet 6, 813 4 2,800 3, 660 210 52 86 () 

Kansas (13 counties) ................... 35,717 1, 660 1, 853 404 59 1, 677 269 +6.8 
Kentucky (12 counties) ...............-.. 2, 696 104 FO), Ss Sara 4 89 -.1 
Louisiana (10 parishes) sssiehnlitindenamaaigmnenadiins 5, 515 697 3, 698 1,000 77 10 33 +.8 
fassachusetts (23 townships) ............-..-.-.. 31, 571 ‘671 955 76 6 1 2 +L0 
DED (18 OOUIEIEED .. cnccoceccecccccccce 3 13, 236 46,954 5, 110 901 20 99 183 +6.2 
Minnesota (12 counties)...... ..............-- 10, 383 42,047 6, 586 455 52 246 97 —Lé4 
Mississippi (10 counties)......................- 2, 456 151 RO) Se ee 21 588 +2.4 
OO TEI T EEI OPI INTE 4 11, 531 6, 271 5, 265 59 312 201 130 —2.9 
Sa 33,17 933 1, 300 ee 808 6 +9.3 
NS EE Ee ee mera 4, 801 41,148 2,177 388 46 946 96 —7.2 
i SS ER ees 39, O85 45, 197 4, 565 394 79 ) +19 
North Carolina (12 counties) .............2......0-c-000-- 3 3, 633 759 2, 375 533 149 | REARS. —.7 
eae 3 6, 690 1, 490 1, 149 wt 12 4, 306 20 —41 
niin ncit ginniekaeceradihebemeseetinbieniohea 9, 618 4 2,469 6, 371 548 133 29 68 +2.1 
Oklahoma (9 counties) .......- dean ntihidalibeinbeeanaaeinedll 12, 417 43, 448 7, 066 1, 566 224 35 78 +.7 
aS aS 2, 231 ‘734 1, 307 120 39 15 16 +.6 
South Carolina (8 counties) .............................-. 3 4,202 244 2, 487 316 101 908 196 +3. 5 
i Se CP QGNEEOGD. .... .cocconsnadacesosenuensenes 7, 214 643 1, 886 |) Ge Eiceninnas oil +10 
Tennessee (9 counties)... - sncannsdudeansasannmaelen 3 2,875 108 1, 913 7 79 67 +7.0 
Se III. a cies wipers ea eneEeneel 10, 998 656 EE ee 36 71 —3.6 
LT TL ILI LE IEA ELI ATS: 31,642 487 1, 004 284 28 | SS a +2.1 
ATED EOE DID Se SEE: 1, 674 5 ee at |) aes 27 15 —2.7 
ES RRR IEE AT 3 5,129 42, 464 2, 551 550 63 59 12 —.7 
i aaa 3 2, 564 1, 039 922 455 37 i) 115 —12.4 
I oi cidccnnnccsccctaccdesniubasanbesl 47,141 42,193 3, 266 733 127 1, 251 166 +2.1 





























1 Includes recipients of special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal 


participation. 
’ Estimated. 


4 Eliminates duplication in the count of households receiving more than 1 type of public relief. 
‘ Includes a relatively smal! number of cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 


5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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March 1937, and slightly below that for March | 
1936. 


The index of obligations incurred for special 
types of public assistance, based on the average 
monthly amount during the year July 1935—June 
1936, was 499.9 for March 1938. This figure rep- 
resents a 37.7-percent increase over March 1937. 

Obligations incurred for general relief ? extended 
to cases from public funds in rural and town sam- 
ple areas increased 2.2 percent from February to 
March 1938. There was a rise of only 0.7 percent 
in the number of cases aided. 

For March 1938 the index of obligations in- 
curred for this type of relief was 60.1, or nearly 
twice the index of similar obligations incurred in 
July 1937, the low point since January 1935. 
The current index was slightly above the index for 


SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 





—_——___. ee ee eeenete cin ean Ones Oe SD Or ERO 
2 Includes a relatively small amount of statutory aid to veterans adminis- ae, ge top cheby € ‘534,000 or It 


tction. The population of the sample areas in S30 was approximately 6 


— | 
cent of the totol rurol and town population of the United | 


tered on basis of need. 


Table 4.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount of relief and percentage change from previous month, by 
States, March 1938 


[Corrected to May 10, 1938] 























Relief in 385 rural and town areas, March 1938 
Public relief! 
Percentage 
State Special types of public assistance 3 Private change in 
Total @unent Subsistence] relief + from 
{ Old-age Aid to Aid to payments ets 
assistance | 9° a the blind | * farmers 
NT $20, 561 $1, 454 $11, 542 $4, 623 $348 $2, 40 $54 +7.0 | 
CC ELLER AS AE, 37, 537 5, 535 22, 706 7, 953 7 Ww 544 | +4.6 j 
Arkansas (10 counties) 26, 630 2, 512 17,7 5, 431 763 ee +.1 | 
403, 615 154, 732 172, 596 26, 858 10, 627 32, 045 5, 857 | +14.7 
92, 966 12, 674 68, 712 7,621 1, 343 Yass | —122 
43, 048 21, 339 20, 383 1, 210 88 _ "| Raepeeeetss +5.9 
54, 347 6, 241 42, 690 2, 918 1, 186 893 419 | +2.3 
32, 208 1, 425 22, 078 7, 203 940 | Se +2.9 
253, 053 109, 820 123, 750 7, 959 9, 585 1, 499 440 | —3.7 
100, 284 ; 37, 160 15, 447 3, 169 66 173 | +1.9 
125, 204 * 47, 864 72, 139 3, 759 1, 272 11 149 | ( 
100, 153 24, 004 35, 405 10, 933 1, 333 27, 601 877 +6.4 
22, 936 650 keer Sesser 71 280 | —.8 
56, 607 7, 352 32, 039 16, 037 899 204 76 +1.6 
46, 708 4 15, 909 26, 743 3, 820 102 30 104 | +2.5 
232, 481 4115, 084 88, 634 26, 129 407 1, 824 403 +5.7 
201, 763 4 63, 788 118, 512 13, 742 969 4, 170 582 —21 
9, 266 374 i ee SN 361 9v7 +.5 
119, 264 30, 323 76, 435 1, 608 7, 800 2,7. 250 | +4.7 
68, 814 18, 021 25, 678 | g Se 18, 453 5 | +9. 2 
| 
Te 78, 852 4 14, 539 36, 022 f 10, 589 915 16, 613 174 | —5.6 
New York (7 counties) 7 218, 411 4 113, 954 87, 371 15, 344 1, 529 | Se +2.5 
North Carolina (12 counties) - 35, 304 3, 20, 905 8, 527 1, 978 |, SSE +9.5 
Ni Dakota (7 count: 151, 005 2, 18, 473 3, 122 203 100, 962 89 —4.9 
i a tee eeninmineeninaia 189, 950 434, , 560 15, 716 2, 505 537 Ww +1.4 
Oklahoma (9 counties) 160, 498 #17, 106, 290 31, 928 3, 857 67 184 | +6.2 
Oregon (6 coun 41, 031 410, 25, 326 3, 788 936 383 71 +3.1 
South Carolina (8 counties) 2M 2, 24, 089 6, 350 1, 243 17, 507 388 | —13.6 
South Dakota (9 counties) 143, 351 11, 35, 208 OO | ee +2.1 
Tennessee (9 count , 369 23, 217 13, 126 1, 150 103 234 | +6.4 
| 
Texas (26 counties) 138, 611 4, 7) a 667 122 | —.7 
ALT TE 43, 441 7, 25, 974 8, 902 750 _ | es +2.0 
Virginia (13 counties) 11, 270 | iene eRe 381 49 | +3.7 
Washington (6 counties) 126, 125 4 46, 58, 452 16, 932 2, 197 1,817 42 +1.2 
West V (4 counties) 33, 966 10, 12, 788 , 289 177 590 —6.2 
Wisconsin (8 counties 140, 835 4 38, 54, 591 19, 583 2,611 24, 306 990 +1.0 





























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
2 Includes obligations incurred 

and in other States without Federal participation 
3 Estimated 


4 Includes a relatively small amount of statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 


5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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for payments to recipients of special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board 


Social Security 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Tabulations of 1937 Employer Data 


The Baltimore Accounting Operations Section 
and the Statistics Section of the Analysis Division, 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, have completed 
plans for tabulating the 1937 data on employers 
in industries covered by title II of the Social 
Security Act. 

Work has begun on the first set of tabulations, 
which will group employing organizations by in- 
ternal revenue districts and States, and by size of 
firm as measured by number of employees. A 
later set of tabulations will result in a further 
break-down by industry on the basis of the exist- 
ing two-digit industrial classification, which pro- 
vides for 90 industrial categories. 

In reporting for 1937, multi-unit employers— 
that is, those operating more than one establish- 
ment—made consolidated reports through their 
main offices. For these concerns it will be neces- 
sary to estimate the break-downs of employment 
and pay rolls by industry and also by the States 
in which their various branches are located. The 
first set of tabulations, pending the completion of 
these estimates, will be strictly on a concern basis. 
That is, each multi-unit employer and his em- 
ployees will be classified in the internal revenue 
district in which is located the office through which 
the taxable wages were reported. 


Maintenance of Wage Records 


During April, the Baltimore Accounting Opera- 
tions Section received practically no additional 
information returns relating to the first semi- 
annual reporting period of 1937. The informa- 
tion contained on 36.4 million of the 36.5 million 
of these returns which had been received had been 
punched on employee earnings cards by April 30. 
As of that date, of 31.9 million information re- 
turns received for the second 6 months of 1937, 
31.0 million had gone through the punching opera- 
tions. Thus, a total of 67.4 million 1937 employee 
earnings cards had been punched, and of this 
number 18.0 million had been posted to the indi- 
vidual ledger sheets of registrants by Apri] 30. 
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The number posted is approximately one-half of 
the number of wage returns received for the first 
half of 1937 and more than one-fourth of the 
total received for the entire year of 1937. The 
remaining 49.4 million earnings punch cards were 
rapidly going through the 14 necessary operations 
intervening between the card punching and the 
posting operations.' 

A small number of wage returns for the first of 
the four reporting periods of 1938 were received 
in Baltimore during the month of April and were 
started through the preliminary operations. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


There were 18,728 claims received in Washing- 
ton in April 1938 for lump-sum payments under 
title II of the Social Security Act, a decrease of 
10.3 percent from the number received in March. 
This decline is typical of the fluctuations for the 
early part of 1938, in contrast to the rising trend 
of claims receipts in 1937. Beginning with De- 
cember 1937, the number of claims received each 
month has varied within the relatively small range 
of 18,000 to 21,000. This apparent tendency to- 
ward stabilization in claims receipts at the present 
levels was not expected, since it had been esti- 
mated that the numbers of potential claimants 
would be somewhat higher at this period. 

In April, as in March and January 1938, cer- 
tifications exceeded receipts. A cumulative total 
of 147,020 claims had been received by April 30; 
of this number, 134,297, or 91.3 percent, had been 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment. This is the highest percentage of cumula- 
tive certifications to total receipts thus far 
attained. 

The average amount certified for payment in 
April was $42.55, an increase of 11.1 percent over 
the March average of $38.29. The average 
amount certified for payment at age 65 was 
$45.61, while death payments averaged $40.34. 

Table 1 presents claims data by months, from 
July 1937 to April 1938, and table 2 presents an 
analysis for April, by States. 


1 By May 21 a total of 28.2 million earnings cards had been posted. 
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Table 1.—Number of claims received and certified and average amount certified, by months, July 1937-April 1938 














Claims received Claims certified Average amount certified 

Month Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Number change from Number change from Amount change from 
previous month previous month previous month 
EE, a ae ee 4, 510 —6.3 5, 103 +71.1 $17.30 +19.9 
ET A EIN 6, 209 +37.7 4, 290 —15.9 20. 25 +17.1 
RS A ANT RE 6, 623 +6. 7 5, 690 +32. 6 22. 51 +11.2 
AL a ee 8, 260 +2.7 9, 450 +66. 1 26. 40 +17.3 
TE TTS HAR! 13, 466 +63. 0 9, 530 +.8 27.76 +5.2 
EL A IIS SS AES ES 20, 683 +53. 6 14, 755 +54.8 27.15 —22 
SR TE SE AT 19, 419 —6.1 23, 538 +59. 5 31. 68 +16.7 
STEN AN IT 18, 214 —6.2 16, 204 —30.8 34. 69 +0.5 
| Se SNES LN 20, 888 14.7 21, 858 +H. 1 38. 29 +10.4 
SEATS STE, 18, 728 —10.3 19, 370 —1L4 42. 55 +111 























Table 2.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington, and number 
and average amount of claims certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, 
April 1938 ' 












































Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 

State Number of claims Average Number of claims Average Number ofclaims | Average 

amount amount | amount 

Received | Certified | certified | Reveived | Certified | certified | Received | Certified | certified 
147, 020 134, 297 $31. 64 67, 361 62, 377 $31. 57 79, 659 71, 920 | $31. 71 
18, 728 19, 370 42. 55 7,949 8, 126 45. 61 10, 779 11, 244 | 40. 34 
312 376 28. 68 73 76 37.99 239 300 | 26. 32 
16 10 51. 78 2 1 110. 63 14 9 | 45. 24 
49 61 40. 23 16 13 35. 06 33 43 | 41.63 
132 131 30. 41 46 48 35. 87 86 83 | 27. 25 
1, 174 1, 067 43. 47 468 447 42. 11 706 620 | 44.45 
102 143 42. 69 35 46 48. 20 67 97 | 40. 07 
402 424 48. 69 186 202 52.31 216 222 45. 40 
46 39 50. 35 29 21 48. 47 17 18 52. 55 
117 109 41. 88 61 60 45. 53 56 49 37. 41 
212 31.97 38 58 37. 80 14 4 29. 17 
267 343 27. 59 81 84 33. 82 186 259 25. 57 
22 18 36. 45 10 9 26. 46 12 9 46. 43 
67 77 29. 16 30 26 27. 59 7 51 29. 96 
1,211 1, 244 47. 83 548 569 46. 65 663 675 48. 82 
537 535 40. 50 255 247 42. 29 282 288 38. 96 
223 2) 37. 46 127 122 35. 21 96 9 40. 32 
169 164 33. 93 75 77 33. 11 o4 87 | 34. 64 
283 351 34. 42 106 123 41. 05 177 228 30. 84 
247 26. 43 75 6 30. 28 172 227 25. 48 
163 147 37. 39 71 71 41. 21 92 76 33. 83 
276 264 43. 40 135 123 39. 87 141 141 46. 48 
957 915 47. 44 456 440 50. 04 501 475 | 45. 08 
831 901 46. 03 346 349 46. 50 485 552 45. 73 
279 271 45. 86 147 145 51. 59 132 126 39, 28 
135 126 26. 69 34 38 28. 02 101 88 26. 11 
553 517 42. 26 257 242 44. 23 296 275 | 40. 53 
64 82 38. 22 22 31 40. 10 42 51 | 37. 07 
129 142 40. 62 58 60 48. 69 71 82 | 34.7 
22 15 40. 60 ll 7 53. 43 ll . 29. 37 
1233 135 34. 92 61 67 37. 60 62 68 32. 29 
673 690 56. 12 303 305 60. 28 370 385 | 52. 82 
40 24 28.77 6 4 21.72 34 20 30. 18 
2, 278 2, 339 49. 85 961 1, 030 51. 66 1, 317 1, 309 | 48, 42 
362 357 28. 91 100” 105 41. 67 2 252 | 23. 59 
17 18 30. 52 6 4 54. 58 ll 14 23, 64 
1, 219 1, 387 47.34 591 660 49.79 628 727 | 45. 11 
168 163 37. 52 56 53 39.7 112 110 36. 44 
182 166 34. 68 106 104 31.41 76 62 | 40. 18 
1, 621 1, 690 47.97 719 772 51.14 902 918 45. 30 
184 182 43. 64 82 84 43. 47 102 98 | 43. 79 
176 257 24. 17 35 41 45.61 141 216 | 20. 10 
31 27 42. 90 9 ll 53. 93 2 16 35. 32 
310 366 29. 98 92 95 34. 91 218 271 28. 26 
810 786 29. 73 313 309 25. 15 497 477 32. 60 
69 68 48. 23 26 18 66. 46 43 50 41. 67 
66 70 44. 84 25 32 40. 27 41 38 48. 70 
312 322 30. 89 90 91 37. 68 222 231 28. 21 
367 345 37. 40 234 211 36. 20 133 134 39. 29 
344 359 39. 70 121 122 43. 94 223 237 37. 52 
369 397 49. 04 202 51. 40 167 190 46. 46 
29 2 37. 08 ll 7 46. 38 18 21 33. 97 
11 5 41. 40 2 3 9. 62 9 6 57. 28 
































net i as Gates eqettved to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting to 344 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 
lore Jan. 1, 
+ Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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Applications for Employee Account Numbers 


During the period from November 24, 1936, 
when employee registration began, to April 30, 
1938, 38.7 million applications for employee ac- 
count numbers (Forms SS-5) were received by the 
Accounting Operations Section in Baltimore. 
Receipts in April 1938 amounted to 461,699, or 
1.2 percent of the total received to date. The 
monthly receipts of employee applications since 
July 1937 are given in the following tabulation: 


Month Applications received 

GE Meectenccuweconcedcssnsenaamenne Eee 
Rc dic. cnn sien bowen 1, 591, 504 
SII. ccomeacesicsiabiodiniamaiaiasia 1, 054, 643 
I 6s dicsi by hires wo se a 851, 845 
I 5 cevch i cae ee ab dicioenec erm 685, 857 
I icinnindiwanihdsivnmeeaenninanael 635, 617 
EIEIO PEL OSL 661, 566 
NI ssi asin snes dx vs yo-0s secant ah chkecangleteeaes a 
pear nr ee 456, 167 
April-_- ee 


A steadily decreasing trend in receipts of appli- 
cations for employee account numbers during the 
last half of 1937 is apparent from this tabulation. 
Although small increases over the immediately 
preceding months occurred in January, March, 
and April 1938, it appears that the initial regis- 
tration has been largely completed 

The increase in receipt of applications for ac- 
count numbers in January may be attributed to 
the fact that the benefit provisions of the unem- 
ployment compensation laws of 21 States and 
the District of Columbia became effective during 
that month. The aggregate January receipts for 
this group of States showed an increase of 
approximately 10 percent over the December 
figures, while for the other States the aggregate 
receipts continued the downward trend of the 
preceding months. This apparent relationship 
between receipts of applications for account 
numbers and the beginning of unemployment 
compensation payments is explained by the fact 
that applicants for benefits under the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws have an incentive to 
obtain employee account numbers, since the 
States use these numbers in the administration 
of unemployment compensation laws. 


In April, as in March, Region V (Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio) accounted for the largest num- 
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ber of new applications—60,239—but Region II 
(New York) had the highest cumulative total— 
5,353,298. Region III (Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania), with a cumulative total of 4,887,- 
928, ranked second in the number of applications 
received in Baltimore through the end of April. 


Table 3.—Applications for employee account numbers 
received in Baltimore as of Apr. 30, 1938 ' 




















Number of applications 
received ) 
State 
Comaiative peil 
A 
Apr. 30 
Dittntnddibentennstbiiepeetnbeasetuen 38, 699, 576 461, 699 
RI irtsit cc ntaniimnccnniitioectnntiaigamicial 528, 265 9, 559 
hecktditencrrpsacsnbwnandreleummimuacen 16, 930 439 
, TERS NSA Sa 136, 502 2, 863 
BE meccerscnsnaceccmsnnenntnosnevaninitenll 259, 938 5, 760 
CRs tvtccennvedscosesesspeesentnneecsanee 2, 452, 761 32, 764 
,. Ree eons see 298, 343 3, 515 
I ia vnienngintinwncadsteiiekindinhindamniadal 647, 957 3, 618 
| _ RRS  e 87, 040 1,048 
pO SS | eae 242, 990 3, 600 
PR ichegbinebstepsrcsasvocuniasbaabeikaebiod 549, 175 9, 333 
Gi sectsernascngecncnccsasniesotinibeaaial 670, 576 9, 912 
RE ELSE TD 124, 120 631 
BE inincnsucectvdachsinccsentatsepiniprebensiin 122, 861 2, 168 
ic éetcbidcpdbcbitheascsniabataacianiann 2, 748, 657 22, 734 
OE REESE 1, 042, 154 11, 225 
Bb bctidhandeicepessinsesniebbiseapaaicibninn 490, 003 6, 516 
PR itntcdencbacccnsssecboandateckntibesekiael 304, 541 5, 900 
ER entntcsitacioesnonnctenienanuinsGiintl 569, 866 11, 989 
DE ikantisaccnbscessctccesacnictawnbaewnate 506, 727 10, 341 
| ER RRR > 259, 234 2, 923 
I nincitbenieninésennconnetteccisimiecaniiil 546, 889 5, 103 
aiid nteminnttnrnnenaidtnimiainabddcaan 1, 639, 596 6, 644 
Dl innitundsiieseneeersesemintnesstabteanntl 1, 822, 591 15, 535 
a > i| a 
Pl.------------------------------------- ’ 6, 

issourl pebunbesssacusacccencocesessasetteosooen 1, 037, 477 17, 280 
BE itabtnicendesdesnescsesannennedaannenne 141, 924 2,911 
NO@DEASED .....2--2---2--nnnn none nn cone cencconccee 260, 647 4, 820 
PO htbapideesacingnnnsccinnutecsenenabnnnian 36, 655 869 
ET ic wndsceenensssscanssaeniachbiad 167, 073 1, 568 
DOU St thicinanecosqsnnncetestesstainnial 1, 429, 541 14, 748 
BE PE cnsinencossetsonsenemeetaadineibril 90, 269 1, 844 
a, | ae 5, 353, 208 57, 410 
sae 767, 358 9, 927 
FE FR tcrccnstineccuistntesoneemconinen 86, 328 2, 275 
Gn aditnbtncccccontctotrcstenscoseseupntieine 2, 317, 683 32, 715 
ORIBROMEB..nnc0ceccecccocccccncccencescasscceces 26, 556 7, 308 
ONG Tica cece rcccwcwcccccccosconessceunseseces 319, 220 3, 879 
a ES 3, 371, 347 31, 311 
PE nisin s ovenccncincesecennedatinsbebbten 281, 060 1, 216 
ER ee eee ee ee 401, 741 4, 979 
NT 99, 1, 628 
TEE .ccccccccesapeasaccocsessnetbonsenn _— 610, 570 9, 192 
WUnitnctccctonhs seenencdsoemadssnebedeeedna 1, 564, 25, 767 
OR stcnccnmicncccoceusccoussescasenanbecbasoned 142, 935 1, 687 
WEiicnccccncccenssenssaonsnbencoamuabeane 90, 552 888 
Vit accnscccoscnntesoceconbenquesuapesenes 584, 174 9, 069 
Wash Bion ccccoccccccccsccccscocccnsssessouss 537, 645 6, 574 
WE I ntescccntnattnntienesetnhntnin 524, 538 4, 901 
Wi amscncccscnccnacenspesaceasethbenenens 794, 849 6, 632 
We PO ccnccccnbeingevesereepsensennbtntinigt 61, 699 781 





1 The count of employee applications must not be taken as a measure of the 
currently in employment covered by the old-age 
Social Sooty Dtt of “ho cummmiedive tens of 


made. 
ts for the month are obtained by subtracting from 
the actual number recei during the month all “voids” (cards rejected for 
various reasons) made during the month. These “voids” may have been 
received during the current month or in any previous month. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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Recent Applicants for Account Numbers 
During April, approximately 500,000 applica- 
tions for employee account numbers were added 
to the Baltimore files of old-age insurance records. 
As in the case of the applicants in the first quarter 
of 1938,’ the distributions of these most recent 
applicants by age, sex, and color show certain 
differences from the corresponding distributions 




















In the first months of enumeration, filing of 
applications by persons 65 years of age or over 
was not encouraged, but this policy was later 
changed. The age distribution of the recent ap- 
plicants is affected somewhat by this change of 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution by age and sex of 
applicants for account numbers, Janutry-March 
and April 1938 
































of the early applicants referred to as the 11-million | 
sample? More than one-third of the April ‘a nelnaincandmeell i 
applicants were women, a slightly higher propor- steals Male iia 
tion than for the first 3 months of this year and | ———_ 
considerably above the proportion of 26.9 percent ape | January | ane | January- 
. one ° " March | March 
in the 11-million sample. With respect to dis- bs 
— ee 100. 0 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 
Table 4.—Percentage distribution by sex and color of a 16.7 14.8 19.5 | 18.8 
applicants for account numbers, January-March ee eenenens 21:8 233 2 8 28 
and April 1938 SP Eiercasessscensessees 16.7 16.7 16. 5 | 16. 3 
el icctiimice canes 13.9 13.6 | 9.6 9.1 
, , aa 8.7 8.7 | 4.3 | 40 
Applicants for t 65 and over............-.-- 4.6 ad, 1.0 | L1 
numbers 
Sex and color , , 
ai sianeten: policy, with the result that the proportion of 
Mare _ workers 65 years of age or over was approximately 
* 3.5 percent of the total applicants in the first 4 
ee RAE 100.0 100.0 months of 1938, whereas in the early months of 
eli liliisscnandsininmimiacnnsanee 68.3 6.0 registration those 65 and over constituted only 
SE fiuilodidadiaaictsinicccsantnexesenaancd 31.7 34.0 ; : . 
0.4 percent. In April the proportion of young 
COLOR 
NI i scccnsasccnsaciantncsscaens 100.0 100.0  persons—namely, those under 20 years of age— 
seh lneicchacnisnihenniindsenied 84.0 85.4 was slightly higher than in the preceding 3-month 
i diedis jie di hdihgannadauinsaientenineentinete 14.8 12.8 ° ° 
Sh dtianiiadindiitematshossteiicnioerennriens 1.2 8 period, as may be seen in table 5. 











tribution by color, the most recent applicants 
conform closely to those included in the total for 
January-March 1938. The proportion of Negroes, 
which was 14.8 percent in the first quarter, was 
only 12.8 percent in April; in both of these periods 
it was much higher than in the earliest months 
of registration. 

2 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1. No. 5, May 1938, pp. 52-54. 

3 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 4, April 1938, pp. 67-81 


The distribution of recent applicants by age, 
sex, and color for the United States may be seen 
in table 6; State figures are available in tables 7 
and 8. 

Some of the reasons for these changes in the 
sex, color, and age composition of the groups of 
workers applying for account numbers in recent 
months by comparison with earlier months were 
noted in the Bulletin for May. In general, two 
explanations continue to be valid; namely, that 


Table 6.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, color, and age, United States summary, April 1938 ! 


















































Male applicants Female applicants 
Age group (years) 
Total White Negro Other Total White Negro | Other 
nal i— 

titsticccrcececceseevasesesasroqnsnseqeses 339, 347 286, 201 45,729 7, 417 174, 977 153, 213 19, 915 1,849 
OL 56, 417 49, 412 6, 301 704 33, 999 31, 805 1, 930 264 i 

20-24... ......--------------------------- 22-2 22-222 -- 59, 435 49, 188 9, 156 1,091 39, 001 34. 457 4. 162 382 

SE npecescdssdncesnctnccccccncccassnceseoseccesaccccoce 73, 812 59, 191 12, 444 2,177 46, 831 39, 583 6,717 531 

ll cincnteceudsaépnaceterasseccnpsestuoasseceooeacesocs 56, 466 46,017 8, 739 1,710 28, 725 24, 185 4, 185 355 

PPE dcccocccentesnsdesssnccaccesossrasccccoesccecoceces 47, 202 40, 5, 278 1, 028 16, 849 14, 672 1,975 202 

| ee Se eee 29, 516 26, 576 2, 466 474 7, 525 6, 751 693 81 

Se SOc nremcctsaveucdcccccssaccscsecccescccoccooccce 15, 680 14, 527 1,042 111 1,774 1, 612 151 11 

D...-+-----+--------------+-+--+----------------- 819 394 303 122 273 148 102 23 

1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in April of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 


with the figures for applications received. 
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there are still some workers who are employed 
but not in covered employment who seek account 
numbers, and that other workers are currently 
finding employment in covered occupations. The 
fact that the latter group includes young workers 
finding their first jobs explains the increasing pro- 


portion of workers under 20 years of age among 
those recently seeking account numbers. This 
proportion may be expected to become larger as 
those workers already in the labor market grad- 
ually become holders of account numbers, whether 
in covered employment or not. 


a aa OO ae 
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Table 7.—Distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers by age and color and by States, and total 
number of male and female applicants by States, April 1938 ' 





















































Number of male applicants 
Total 
State —— Color Age group (years) 
appli- Total 
ante | eS Und 65and| Un 
cants a Ty nader © y 
White | Negro | Other 20 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over | known 
MINI bik; in ds apa thcorabdndiaheesttibianininenaninigacaiaaliots 514, 324 339, 347 286, 201 | 45,729 7,417 | 56,417 | 59,435 | 73,812 | 56,466 | 47,202 | 20,516 | 15, 680 819 

Alabama oon 7, 404 5, 593 3, 361 2, 218 14 931 1,175 1, 524 919 595 313 103 33 
I Iti acinniinein cigiemmiginmmaieteiiniallia 562 440 Q 3 43 30 61 84 93 _ | ae 
oS . 2, 139 1, 598 1, 350 157 91 208 318 391 303 210 135 24 yg 
Rian ead a danmaiiibenel 3, 301 2, 571 1, 855 714 2 366 569 704 393 305 150 81 3 
California... sinibacusndighe wihiesinnia 67, 371 43, 608 37,106 | 1,990} 4,512] 5,203 6,928 | 10,330] 8,426| 6,908 4,330; 1,222 86 
ti aan aenadnnmnisi ecient 2, 178 1,454 1, 410 17 27 213 285 359 239 196 123 1 
"eens iocnaal 4, 457 2, 342 2,214 110 18 345 346 367 399 377 271 201 36 
RS nesdenbe 938 617 459 146 12 119 108 113 103 73 51 48 2 
Doeeraes GF COMIMDER. .....cccccccccsccce 3, 100 2, 046 1, 043 gud a 316 387 572 374 239 101 52 5 
s.r a 7, 961 4, 972 3, 114 1, 842 16 1,011 1, 011 1, 236 799 516 269 u4 36 
Georgia... .- SOF nt 8, 585 5, 955 3, 001 2, 949 5 1, 303 1, 368 1, 565 836 453 247 138 45 
Hawaii... ..-. taliban indadedditahiaiasaipand 609 455 52 1 402 74 78 158 87 34 22 1 1 
Idaho. ..... é isiieimaianbeniaiaimienl 1, 535 1, 197 i ee Enanseaes 42 190 244 272 203 167 95 25 1 
Illinois... .... nintactmndiinkeada 27, 934 16, 724 15, 047 1, 463 214 2, 953 2, 510 3, 253 2, 657 2, 410 1,354 1, 549 38 
Indiana. . ..-- i petbeaegnedad 12, 226 8, 328 7, 577 730 21 1, 166 1, 229 1, 591 1, 383 1, 452 1,072 429 6 
Iowa....- z 3 peel 5, 800 3, 755 3, 682 53 20 647 829 816 582 439 311 79 2 
Kansas boas ee 3, 008 1, 885 1, 767 108 10 398 346 409 290 222 166 | aes 
Kentucky... 15, 655 11, 112 ‘ 1, 042 7] 1,773 | 2,327 | 2,733 | 1,762) 1,414 821 260 22 
Louisiana... 9, 505 6, 812 4, 219 2, 567 26 1, 075 1, 334 1, 796 1, 184 7 471 148 ll 
3, 134 2,112 2, 10 315 3 412 318 314 226 179 24 
Maryland : — poowniel 4, 923 2, 041 2, 043 887 ll 578 475 591 473 358 230 229 7 
Massachusetts nada swowniitinand 9, 742 5, 573 5, 414 107 52 1, 421 971 1, 032 813 603 383 267 83 
Michigan... . 20, 168 13, 316 11, 378 1, 797 141 2, 176 1, 871 2, 224 2, 223 2, 132 1, 425 1, 248 17 
Minnesota... . onde ae 9, 954 6, 985 6, 819 118 833 1, 078 1, 395 1, 050 1, 081 713 7 
Mississippi_. indi sii ied iencaamecemalle 5, 385 4, 374 2,019 2, 349 6 585 1, 032 i 747 7 217 60 27 
Missouri. .... 9, 969 7, 088 §, 818 1, 256 14 865 1, 248 1, 707 1, 194 1,013 676 378 7 
Montana...... 2, 135 1,721 1, 643 4 69 174 296 367 302 189 34 1 
Nebraska... ... 3, 591 4 2, 493 60 a 405 527 597 445 349 275 46 5 
Nevada. ..... ome 1, 416 1, 109 1,015 33 61 lll 157 260 208 166 130 76 1 
New Hampshire... 1, 725 1, 038 1, 034 OC iestwanad 213 163 154 141 125 136 98 8 
New Jersey. pichiteteinihieliplicas tga esiiaieiaia 18, 689 12, 228 10, 316 1, 855 57 2, 370 1, 740 2, 253 1, 958 1, 901 1, 324 666 16 
New Mexico. . 5 ‘ 1, 210 asd 938 14 32 115 206 278 158 146 61 16 4 
i af. =z : 61, 658 38, 034 33, 891 3, 812 331 6, 544 5, 812 7, 930 7, 049 5, 595 3, 092 1,970 42 
North Carolina... ‘ ound 7, 609 5, 488 3, 482 1, 985 21 1, 104 “ 1, 472 7 457 201 116 46 
North Dakota ‘imin chasis tuipantctitadstacnisimianl 1, 039 7 712 3 15 Ot 199 1 89 89 61 7 3 
I acces nia a a 31, 491 19, 515 16, 689 2, 752 74 3, 068 3, 256 3, 684 3, 170 3, 017 2, 312 986 22 
Oklahoma....... ; = 5, 131 3, 674 3, 209 7 9S 572 796 902 659 446 240 57 2 
Oregon... . a aver 9, 483 6, 958 6, 828 19 111 677 1, 168 1,615 1, 236 1, 139 714 398 1l 
Pennsylvania " nes 45, 045 28, 800 26, 176 2, 577 47 5, 868 4, 867 4, 784 4, 241 4, 106 3, 124 1, 784 26 
Rhode Island ; eucmuba deni 1, 499 840 809 25 6 201 130 175 102 110 83 37 2 
South Carolina.__...... 4, 434 3, 256 1, 576 1, 678 2 809 793 764 384 263 124 105 14 
South Dakota sie od - 1, 142 801 759 2 40 134 202 179 90 113 66 ) gg Sees 
Tennessee... . ‘ e< 7, 749 5, 727 4, 107 1,615 5 991 1, 197 }, 402 979 647 303 99 19 
Texas...... ae : 25, 523 17, 203 14, 089 3, 007 197 3, 649 3, 447 4, 372 2,814 1, 841 925 215 30 
a a ae 2, 531 1, 820 1, 785 17 18 333 409 388 258 238 150 43 1 
Vermont...._.. _ : 745 527 525 | eee 81 g4 93 82 100 56 19 2 
Virginia.......... 8, 15 5, 272 3, 321 1, 939 12 1,115 1, 166 1, 274 779 510 269 131 28 
Washington___.._. na 7 12, 464 8, 804 8, 500 98 206 1, 083 1, 378 1, 923 1, 449 1, 420 788 755 8 
West Virginia ; - 4, 690 3, 478 3, 200 273 5 712 732 746 523 374 228 154 y 
Wisconsin...._. PETS CE Set - 7, 159 4, 446 4, 361 30 55 7 S64 946 7 674 408 vt 7 
Wyoming..... ‘ ‘ —— 380 302 285 1 16 64 50 85 44 39 a 3 








1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in April of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 


with the figures for applications received. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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Table 8.—Distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers by age and color and by States, 



























































April 1938 ' 
Number of female applicants 
State Color Age group (years) 
Total ap- 
plicants . 
y 7 65 and In- 
White Negro Other | Under20; 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over known 
174, 977 153, 213 19, 915 1,849 33, 999 39, 001 46, 831 28, 725 16, 849 7, 525 1,774 273 
1,811| 1,104 705 2 284 448 571 276 154 50 19 | 9 
122 yy Ses 17 21 18 35 23 16 8 | Sa 
S41 462 66 13 M4 125 174 80 51 25 1 | 1 
730 590 | ae 140 179 218 116 50 21 | FERRER 
23, 763 21, 645 993 1, 125 2, 674 4, 674 6,772 4, 662 3, 097 1,634 218 32 
7 708 5 eee 108 164 230 110 79 25 _ ee 
2,115 1, 998 115 2 427 511 563 324 184 75 24 | 7 
321 289 | ae 54 83 85 53 33 10 | ass 
1,054 699 353 2 143 246 340 191 97 33 2 2 
2, 989 1, 985 1,002 2 557 693 045 468 214 ys 8 | 6 
2, 630 1, 838 | 703 661 712 337 142 49 13 | 13 
154  ) ee 109 27 50 33 31 12 53 | teins 
338 | aE eat 16 70 gs 78 38 35 16 2 1 
11, 210 10, 370 43 2, 102 2, 522 3, 260 1,812 954 389 154 | 17 
3, 898 3, 521 71 6 666 SOS 1, 004 7 448 245 49 1 
2, 045 1, 997 41 7 430 491 506 316 193 95 13 | 1 
1, 123 1,010 106 7 229 252 279 1s 133 71 § | decease 
4, 543 3, 950 590 3 923 1, 003 1, 162 778 404 191 18 4 
2, 693 1, 928 759 6 473 606 716 446 288 135 20 v 
1,022 1, 020 1 1 194 259 249 143 92 63 17 5 
1, 982 1, 489 ee 450 7 538 339 157 66 44 1 
4, 169 4,127 23 14 1, 033 979 1, 150 515 289 1238 31 | 44 
6, 852 5, 819 1, 000 33 1, 328 1, 576 1,779 1, 152 621 260 130 | 6 
2, 969 2, 893 42 34 490 616 9 301 195 72 2 
1,011 a | See 17 251 320 148 79 oe (| ee. 
2, 881 2, 537 | Ses 504 633 815 440, 207 142 44 6 
414 389 2 23 78 91 86 55 7 2 3 cab 
O42 &ug 37 6 219 214 208 150 gs 48 5 | a 
307 20¢ 5 6 39 74 &S8 51 37 16 2 | 
687 685  Dictconmene 189 14 131 110 66 25 10 | 2 
6, 461 5, 922 535 4 1, 604 1,142 1, 568 1,111 614 247 80 5 
226 215 7 4 34 59 78 14 7 {ae 
, 624 1, 089 2, 400 135 5, 574 4, 604 5, 973 4, 086 2, 145 860 262 30 
2, 211 1, 762 1 536 678 135 44 20 | 1 
309 ft Rese 7 73 107 55 32 4 17 | ae 
11, 976 9, 098 2, 854 “4 1, 533 2, 613 3, 380 2, 231 1,478 651 80 | 10 
1, 457 1, 311 123 2 1 366 218 144 7 | | Seer 
Oregon. 2, 525 2, 501 19 Hl 619 707 439 107 | 24 | 
TTS 16, 245 14, 787 1, 451 7 3, 962 3, 843 3, 768 2, 402 1, 421 630 | 203 | 16 
Rhode Island................- 659 654 ) 155 161 189 91 18 5 | 1 
South Carolina..............- 1,178 SAS Ee 321 323 145 58 27 6 2 
South Dakota................. 341 329 1 ll 52 113 79 35 2 | ae 
RGR RS 2, 022 1, 437 SR 1 455 608 585 223 103 35 10 3 
TI 8230! 7024) 1,158 48| 2011; 1,734] 2,375| 1,394 582 169 28 | > 
ak SN RE 71 695 12 4 144 1 162 74 29 9 1 
2 RIT 218 216 |) 7 60 58 41 21 10 | ae 
A 2,881 | 2,008 779 r 662 739 77 407 190 7 | 17 ia 
oe Vecinia inbchieaiainiaaetivitnad 3, 660 3, 569 27 64 562 915 1, 005 560 378 184 53 3 
West Virginia................. 1, 212 1,110 | See 199 286 201 116 48 29 4 
Wisconsin... ... i TALS, 2, 713 2, 600 7 16 582 721 701 381 233 89 Y Sees \ 
 tdintmananencetngien 78 | a ee 11 21 18 15 7 | Seas 2 
| 








1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in April of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 
with the figures for applications received. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. , 
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FINANCIAL AND 


ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS « DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Funds for the operation of the Social Security 
Board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
were appropriated in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act approved by the President on 
May 23. The total amount appropriated to the 
Social Security Board by this act is $329.3 million, 
as compared with $226.1 million appropriated for 
the present fiscal year and $187.8 million for the 
fiscal year 1936-37. About 6.5 percent, or $21.5 
million, was provided “for all authorized and 
necessary administrative expenses of the Social 
Security Board in performing the duties imposed 
upon it in titles I, IJ, II, IV, VII, LX, and X of 
the Social Security Act * * *.” An addi- 


tional sum of $850,000 was appropriated for 
printing and binding. 

The major part of the appropriation makes $307 
million available for grants to States under titles 
I, III, IV, and X of the Social Security Act. The 
appropriation act provides further that out of 
funds authorized under titles I, IV, and X there 
shall be available such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for grants in the fiscal year 1937-38 subse- 
quent to March 31, 1938. It also provides that 
appropriations under these three titles “shall be 
available interchangeably for transfer of appro- 
priations,” subject to the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. The funds for the 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1936-37, and for 
the fiscal year 1937-38, as of Apr. 30, 1938 ' 





Item 








ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records.._.. siheiwisineiatie 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses.._-.- 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses ---.........- 


UR, CEO GR inc cwkdtastccctnasésscdccicsancsseséons 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Social Security Board: 
Old-age assistance... -. 


Unemployment compensation administration...................-----..-- 


Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind......... 


Wetee, Goetes Bes DONG nso nccdhinciscrtcntisnnbsiivecsitibiiiael 


Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): 


DEGSermes GG CIG-RORIEE GOTVIOUS.. . . ccccccccccncescceccscccccscscasccces 
Services for crippled children... -- sandacontdbacebensibaténtichbaaibeaunatia 
SE GE VSUOE., cccccccccncnccenseestecsesneseeséetencs wimineincbennie 
EE, DOES 66 EAE cei cicvnticictbnanbtttitnsspibelianaeen 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work. ......... 
eM 


Old-age reserve account (general fund) 7... ........ 2. ccccccccnccccccccccccccs 


NS Wii einincccdesscsnsrdcusntahésinetaieammaintiaeie 





























Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
Appropriations ? eT © | Appropriations # ere a ties to 
oneonil $30, 749, 700. 00 $15, 433, 916. 68 $10, 500, 000. 00 $15, 979, 575. 80 
os cncoleccansegunennaenes * 101, 844. 48 25, 000. 00 7, 822, 
onened 299, 000. 00 295, 198. 61 306, 000. 
ambaind 31, 048, 700. 00 15, 830, 959. 77 10, 831, 000. 00 16, 270, 374. 43 
nooned 5 126, 525, 000. 00 124, 817, 575.34 | § 166, 500, 000. 00 158, 001, 505. 02 
secnen 29, 000, 000. 00 9, 133, 785. 16 19, 000, 000. 00 © 33, 198, 143. 99 
amanee 5 14, 800, 000. 00 14, 297, 277. 96 5 24, 900, 000. 00 20, 593, 324. 62 
cecees 5 4, 675, 000. 00 4, 641, 947. 33 5 5, 200, 000. 00 4, 673, 662. 15 
cases 175, 000, 000. 00 152, 890, 585. 79 215, 600, 000. 00 216, 466, 635. 78 
ewsees 2, 820, 000. 00 3, 114, 583. 93 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 087, 601. 13 
saness 2, 150, 000. 00 2, 120, 921. 53 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 176, 830. 85 
adnate 1, 200, 000. 00 980, 490. 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 274, 505. 91 
eeeses 6, 170, 000. 00 6, 215, 996. 14 7, 975, 000. 00 6, 538, 987. 89 
coesns 8, 000, 000. 00 7, 819, 415. 33 8, 000, 000. 00 6, 632, 159. 36 
aseene 189, 170, 000. 00 166, 925, 997. 26 231, 575, 000. 00 229, 637, 733. 03 
eben 265, 000. 000. 00 265, 000, 000. 00 500, 000, 000. 00 384, 800, 000. 00 
-s------| 485, 218, 700.00 447, 756, 957. 03 742, 406, 000. 00 630, 708, 107. 46 

















1 This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in a appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social 
luded Loos because the Treasury ds 


Security Act. Certain funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not in 


appropriated for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was Spproneteted under the 
ants to the States, and $74,420 for 1936-3 


for the fiscal year 1936-37 and $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 for 


does not segregate these funds from other funds 
Social Security Act $841,000 
and $95,000 for 1987-38 for administration. For 


the fiscal year 1936-37, $5,801,550 was appropriated to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for collection of taxes under titles VIII and IX. rer ew ~ 
t (tit ° 


was appro 


ated to the Treasury Department for salaries in connection with maintenance and development of the old 


om reserve accoun 
U. 8. Public Health Service received ~ “epee of $1,320,000 for 1936-37 and $1,600,000 for 1937-38 for research and administration in addition to the sums 


for grants to the States shown in this table. 


1 Excluding unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 


+ On a checks-paid basis. 


‘ Expenditures made from 1935-36 ey salaries and expenses, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


5 After transfer of funds to old-age ass 


stance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 


* Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compen- 


sation eo. 
’ For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Apr. 30, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 3. 
Source: U. 8. Treasury Department: appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily Treasury 


Statement. 
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other portions of the social security program are 
contained in appropriation acts for certain other 
agencies of the Government, notably those for the 
Treasury Department and the Department of Labor. 

A comparison between the 1938-39 appropria- 
tion and the amounts appropriated to the Social 
Security Board for the 3 preceding fiscal years 
shows substantial differences. The appropria- 
tions for the 4 years, in millions of dollars, are 
shown below: 














Fiscal year 
Item 
1935-26 ! | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 
Hh ncesbttiaubocudchatacecord $34.9 | $187.8 | ? $226.1 $329.3 
Administrative (including 
printing and binding) .............. 1.0 30.8 210.5 22.3 
Grants to States: 
Unemployment compensation 
iiibdinnesnmesinatal 22 29.0 719.0 40.0 
etettaetaipaindiets 24.7 85.0 132.0 214.0 
Ald to dependent children siniepgenail 5.0 35.0 54.6 45.0 
Ald to the blind................. 2.0 8.0 10.0 8.0 

















1 Funds available trom Feb; 11, 1936. 
waddh wan pheoebeted peteane “=p At eel ceeaicadteal 

The differences result in part from changes in 
the scope of both the administrative activities 
and the grants-in-aid programs and also from the 
fact that for the fiscal year 1937-38 in two cases 
unexpended appropriations for the previous fiscal 
year were reappropriated. Any comparison of the 
size of the appropriation for any individual item 
from one year to another must take into account 
the various adjustments as well as the fact that 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1935-36 was 


available only for about 5 months beginning with 
February 11, 1936. This table does not reflect 
transfers made between titles I, 1V, and X sub- 
sequent to the appropriations. 

Federal appropriations and expenditures for so- 
cial security for the fiscal year 1936-37 and during 
the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1937-38 are 
shown in table 1; the figures are as of April 30, 
1938. Special attention should be called to the 
fact that during the current fiscal year through 
April 30 transfers from titles IV and X totaling 
$34.5 million have been made to title I (old-age 
assistance). These transfers were made in accord- 
ance with provisions of the appropriation and 
required the approval of the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The grants made to each State under each of 
the eight grants-in-aid programs are shown in 
table 8. Advances, as certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the Social Security Board, for 
those grants-in-aid programs administered by the 
Board are shown in tables 6 and 7. 

It is apparent from an examination of these 
tables that disbursements under the act have 
continued to rise, and it should be noted that tax 
collections have also gone up, although the rise 
was slowed down considerably by the decline in 
employment and pay rolls. Considerable inter- 
est attaches to the changes in the volume of collec- 
tions under titles VIII and IX from month to 
month. The figures by months, in millions of 
dollars, are as shown on the opposite page. 


Chart I.—Social security tax collections, daily, Oct. 1, 1937-May 17, 1938 
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_ Title VIII taxes during 1937 were payable each 
Month a | ae month and were based on taxable pay rolls during 
a ee - s; the previous month. A regulation effective Janu- 
RNR $5 ¢ ary 1, 1938, provided that these taxes are to be pay- 
ARDENNES ORNS 4 32 able in April, July, October, and January of each 
icin ico cncccrcanenenecesccnvesesconsnnan 52 1-year, and are to be based upon pay rolls during the 
eR NREEE 52 ; Preceding 3 months. ; 
ee... maseunupneecneese 5; @ From June through October 1937 there was little 
RTE SE E68 4 « ° change in the level of collections under title VIII. 
ee — 9) ao “e _1o0 The drop in November and the rise in December 
RRR PENRRRI SNe a * are attributed by the Treasury Department to the 
April. ..... = * fact that considerable sums, actually collected late 
Cumulative to April 30..-........----------- vend ‘9 in November, were not deposited in the Treasury 











until December. The decline in tax collections 


1 Less than $500,000. 


Table 2.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, 
expenditures, and debt 














































































































{In millions of dollars] 
Amount of and changes in public debt 
| Receipts of the Fed- ae 4 of the Fed- 
| eral Government eral Government . Monthly changes (+) or (—) 
| Amount of public debt in public debt 
| | Under the E Social secu- Social secu- 
| Social Secu- we Gen- rity issues rity issues 
, rity Act “t) = eral for-— for— 
See ene ' Taxes = fund . 
Year’and month | under | Geena expend-| ‘bal. ap Exclu- 
Total,| the All o | Prans- itures | ance social sive of 
| all '| Social! other | Total | seates|fersto| All | (—) Total | Su- | Old- |~nem.| Total | social | Old- |,, 
isources| Secu- | e ona old- | other rity age pi oy- secu- age aa 
” y admin-| 5° issues | "| ment rity re- | ment 
Act! | re- serve issues | serve 
istra- serve a0- trust ee trust 
| ny ac- count | fund count | fund 
count 
pense 
Total, fiscal year | 
1935-36... ....| $4,116 $4, 116) $8, 477 $28)... --. $8, 449) —$4, 361; +$840) $33,779) $33, 760)_...__. $19) +-$5, 078/+-$5, 059)... _.- +$19 
;== = > —————S—_— EE | a 
Total, fiscal year | 
1906-37.......| 5,204 $252) 5,042) 8, 001) 1 $265) 7,553) —2,707 —128} 36,425) 35,846 $267 312} +2, 646) +2,086) +$267) +293 
1936 
ee 204|.......| 204) 412) woe 400, —118} 451) 33,444) 33,419|_...__. 25) 835) —341]_...... +6 
August...... 343 | 343 552 as 538) 209} 327) 33,380) 33,350)......- 30 —O4 Ec eninnna +5 
September. 400|....... | 490) 667 NADH 660} —168 284) 33,833] 33, 799)_..._.. 34) +453) +449)___-_-. +4 
October... .. ; 272; () 272 === = 653 —409 —424| 33,833) 33, 795)....... 38; © NE a4 
November... 233; 233 535 15 . 520) —302} —358| 33,794) 33, 747/_.....- 47 —39 —48)/_...... +9 
December . .. $17) (3 517 655 iccaceconh 651 —138} +6500) 34,407) 34,343)_....-. 64; +613) +506/_...... +17 
1937 
January ....-. ; 284 3) 281 631 20 45 566 —37 —180| 34,502) 34,383 45 74 +95 +45 +10 
February ._-.- aval 275 10 265 553 22) 45 486 —278 —187| 34,601) 34,397 90 114 +99 +14 +45 +40 
March....- a oust ae 50} 962 754 12 45 697 +258 +287; 34,728) 34,406 135 187 +127 +9 +45 +73 
SE caall 363 73) 285 708 16 45 647 —345 —124| 34,941) 34,534 180 227 +213 +128 +45 +40 
es ae | 50| 276] 552 9 45) 498} —217| +52] 35,213) 34,724] 225) 2641 +272) +100) +45] +987 
el REE 868 53) 815} 1,300 25 40) 1,235 —432| +800) 36,425) 35,846 267 312} +1, 212} +1, 122 +42) 
Total, fiscal year | i sv 
1937-38 to Apr. | 
30...........-| 5,091 493) 4,598) 6,306 244 385) 5,677) —1, 215 +135) 37,510) 36,122 647 741) +1, 085 +276} +380) +429 
ae | 400; ~—«53} = 356] +650] «= 20) S ss 42] 588] +250] +85] 36,716) 36,067, 308] 341] +201) +221/ +41} +29 
a | 453 60) 393 556 17 41 498 —103 +263} 37,045) 36, 286 349 410 +329 +219 +41 +69 
September “| 788 50| 738] 681 10 41} 630] +107} —43] 36,875| 36,027; 390) 458) —170} —250} +41) +448 
October... ..-- -| 333 52) 281] 615 40| 41} ««534] 9-282) + —184) 36,956) 36,020) 431) 496) +81 +2} +41) +38 
November... aol 327 36} 291 542 31 41 470} —215 —68} 37,094) 36,048 472 574, +138 +19} +41) +78 
December....... .-- 865 69) 796 730 13 43 674 +135 +365) 37,279) 36,141 513 625 +185 +93 +41 +51 
1938 
January ....-. 335 57 278 566 45 41 480 —2331 —23| 37,453) 36, 250 554 649 +174 +109 +41 +24 
February... 349 80 269 512 18 41 453 —163 +25) 37,633) 36, 304 595 734 +180 +54 +41 +85 
iththte<seccenssal 959 3 956 759 9) 43 7 +200 +166) 37,556) 36,176 636 744 —77 —128 +41 +10 
| =e 273) 33) 240 686 32) ll 643 —413 —451; 37,510) 36,122 647 741 —46 —54 +11 ane! 
| | 











1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social pomenns Act. These data are from the Daily Treas Statements and therefore are different 
from the tax collections in table 5, which are on warrants cove by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 

1 Exclusive of public debt retirement. On basis of ‘“‘checks paid,”’ i. e., checks cashed and returned to U. 8. Treasury. 

3 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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during February and March 1938 is mainly caused 
by the change to quarterly reporting. The fact 
that collections in April 1938 did not rise above the 
level of preceding months, although based on 3 
months of employment, is the result of the fact 
that payments made to the collectors of internal 
revenue are not recorded instantaneously as 
received by the Federal Treasury. Payments for 
the first quarter, therefore, appear in the figures 
towards the end of April and the first of May, as 
shown on chart I. Preliminary figures for the 
month of May indicate that title VIII collections 
will probably pass $100 million. 

The provisions for collections under title [IX 
(tax on employers of eight or more) are entirely 
different from those under title VIII in that they 
are imposed upon annual pay rolls during the 
calendar year. For the most part, the taxes are 
paid in the early months of the succeeding year, 
as shown in the foregoing table. 

The uneven flow of tax receipts is illustrated by 
the curve in chart I, which shows amounts for 
each business day from October 1, 1937, to the 
middle of May 1938. The peaks in the first part 
of each month reflect the tendency to pay taxes 
as late in the tax period as possible. Cumulative 
tax collections under titles VIII and IX are shown 
in table 5. 

Table 2 presents a comparison of tax receipts 
under the Social Security Act with other receipts 





shows, under the heading of “expenditures,” 
transfers made to the old-age reserve account. 
One measure of the effect of the financing of the 
old-age insurance program upon the Federal budg- 
et can be found by comparing tax collections 
under title VIII with transfers to the old-age 
reserve account. Cumulative tax collections un- 
der title VIII through April 30, 1938, amounted to 
$607.4 million, while total transfers to the old-age 
reserve account amounted to $649.8 million. The 
time relationships between the schedule of trans- 
fers and of dates for the payment of pay-roll taxes 
are such that there will always be small differences 
between the cumulative totals of amounts col- 
lected and sums transferred. As of April 30, the 
Treasury had transferred to the account $42.4 
million in excess of tax collections under title VIII. 

During the month of April the sum of $10.8 
million was transferred from the appropriation 
balance to the old-age reserve account. This en- 
tire sum was invested in special 3-percent Treas- 
ury notes such as have been issued to the account 
in the past. During each of the preceding 9 
months of the fiscal year, $41 million was trans- 
ferred for investment. The fact that the amount 
in April was much smaller than in previous months 
was foreshadowed by the President’s budget mes- 
sage of January in which he recommended that 
$115 million of the $500 million appropriated 
to the old-age reserve account for 1937-38 be 





























of the Federal Government. The same table carried over to the coming fiscal year. The re- 
Table 3.—Old-age reserve account 
Deposits . ' 
Transfers 3-percent Cash with 
Appropriation Interest re- with disburs- . ; a 
Month balance on frst | TOMAPPO | ceived by nc- |*PECAl TTeRe ing omer for| Benet pay-| disbursing 
of month ' account count acquired —_ of month 
' 
| — 
1937 
ye ee oe $265, 000,000.00 | $45,000,000 |................ $45, 000, 000 |.............. $0. 00 $0. 00 
SES A SI eee 220, 000, 000. 00 _ | Sere 45,000,000 | $100, 000. 00 . 00 100, 000. 00 
OS RAL a ea ee 174, 900, 000. 00 | eeaaeRepeses: 45,000,000 |.............. .00 100, 000. 00 
rT SIL SERS PEELS a EDS 129, 900, 000. 00 45, 000, 000 |...............- | RRR 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
inns bedtiminepianbiinanaknanenmmnnnendintiinilh 84, 900, 000. 00 SEE Diicccorenecscans 45,000,000 }.............. 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
iain ci ealinenmnneninneeinnll 39, 900, 000. 00 39, 900, 000 | ? $2, 261, 810. 97 | 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
ini cinmingenedeatebensedechaehanonmmnaneettl 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 (4) 41, 000, 000 |? 1,061, 810. 97 46, 357. 05 1, 088, 484. 57 
ARE I a a 458, 000, 000. 00 41,000, 000 |...............- ct (|) See 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
i | 417, 000, 000. 00 GED Eeanccccocescases  & + | Sees 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
th trntdidghigpabdrebebanameinasnsigueeeoenl 376, 000, 000. 00 41, G60, G08 |................ *  {  ] See 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 | 
EE ELE SS SI 335, 000, 000. 00 GED Dnnscccccescansis 80 Ol eee 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
ii nsilibinddinbbisondeueneceinbsoounel 294, 000, 000. 00 43,000, 000 |................] 41,000,000 | 2,000, 000. 00 302, 274.87 | 2, 145,335.32 
1938 
EEE EEL Ee ae 241, 000, 000. 00 0 | IE — EEE 581,004.99 | 1, 564, 330. 33 
ET Ln eee 210, 000, 000. 00 PD Diicncneenndoaded 41, 000, 000 |......- a lie 602, 215. 64 (62, 114. 69 
TINE SE i a a > 69, 000, 000. 00 ty lnigandanmeonedel 41, 000, 000 | 2,000, 000. 00 736, 132.95 | 2, 225,981.74 
Be ircncccccccacatasbcatencecesesccccccessesecese 126, 000, 000. 00 |) 10, 800, 000 3 —23. 35 841,022.47 | 1, 384,935.92 
Cmmatative 00 AGG GR. ...cccecccccccceccesese 115, 200, 023.35 | 649, 800,000 2, 261,810.97 | 646,900,000 | 5, 161, 787.62 | 3, 776,851.70 | 1, 384,935.92 























1 On books of Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. $265,000,000 appropriated to old-age reserve account for fiscal year 1936-37, 
$500,000,000 for fiscal year 1937-38. | 
2 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance unti] July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 


officer. 
4 Collection of improper payment made to a claimant transferred to appropriation. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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duced appropriation of $360 million to the old-age 
reserve account during the fiscal year 1938-39, 
contained in the Treasury Department Appropria- 
tion Act, 1939, approved March 28, reflects this 
recommendation. 

Total investment holdings of the two social secu- 
rity reserves increased only slightly during the 
month of April. The lack of significant increase 
is the result both of the small transfer to the old-age 
reserve account described above and of the fact 
that the investment holdings of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund decreased by $3 million during 


the month of April. The special 2\-percent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness held by the unemploy- 
ment trust fund amounted to $740.7 million at the 
end of April as contrasted with $743.7 million at 
the end of March. The reduction resulted from 
the fact that during April funds withdrawn by 
States from the unemployment trust fund exceeded 
receipts during the month. Withdrawals from the 
fund during April amounted to $40.9 million as 
compared with receipts of $37.5 million. 

An examination of the last four columns of 
table 2 will be of assistance in analyzing the effect 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Apr. 30, 1938 















































Contri-_| Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
butions 
i 
State cotect- Earnings 
ible on} Balance as Deposits Withdrawals 
Withdraw- | Balance as of July 1, 1937- Balance as of 
| ps of June 30, Deposits Earnings July 1, 1937- ° July 1, 1037- 
soll 1936 Fame S6, SGT) Age. oe, tens | “ae. Me Apr. 30, 19383 | ADr. 30, 1988 
or — 
RE, ae ee $18,949, 421.44/$292,915,958. 16) $2,737, 181.92/$1,000,000.00| $313,602, 561.52|$551,379, 779.08) $10, 208, 616. 40/$120,240,000.00|$754,945,957.00 
is ccecotia | 2 eae: 4, 888, 360.65) 23,392. 47]............ 4,911, 753.12] 4, 760,520.48) 136,144.49 7, 317, 418. 09 
| 6 5 | ge RBDNNNRROS Renee! ime STR de 330, 390. 76 1, 404. 29 331, 795. 05 
RES «ot eeasreens 925,857.13} 4,927. 62)............ 930, 784.65] 1, 301, 250. 93 28, 859. 11 1, 485, 804. 69 
Arkansas.............. fy OREN SE etos) Ci eecste see 2, 250, 625. 29 24, 374. 71 2, 275, 000. 00 
CR icnnnsctcend 1936 -----| 27, 666,400.00} 242,944. 34/............ 27, 909, 344. 34] 46, 520,000.00} 1, 008, 528. 22 66, 837, 872. 56 
Colorado i aaetotew: 295, 233.60} 14,709. 81)_........... , 943.41] 2, 987, 767. 61 72, 801. 45 5, 370, 512. 47 
Connecticut | | I eneteecacs 8, 400,000.00} 46,814. 60)_........... 8,446, 814.60) 8, 638,000.00} 231, 243. 33 11, 066, 057. 93 
Delaware... A” 2 eee Seas Semis “emer 1, 730, 000. 00 9, 830. 71 1, 739, 830. 71 
District of Columbia._| 1936 603, 872.42} 2,878,790.98) 45,375. 37|........---- 8, 528,047.77) 4, 140, 478. 10 95, 636. 11 7, 314, 161. 98 
a A SE ASHE MER SEE! TRA 3, 910, 000. 00 28, 807. 18 3, 938, 807. 18 
eee 1937 6, 800, 000. 00 46, 062. 93 6, 846, 062. 93 
lac eral ec 1937 1, 355, 654. 71 6, 583. 70 1, 362, 238. 41 
a 1936 1, 214, 817. 36 29, 492. 38 2, 148, 320. 21 
a 1937 46, 500,000.00} 126, 139. 20 46, 626, 139. 20 
PI cnn ssacncnncen 1936 855, 560.45) 13,060, 144.51) 142, 747.93|_........... 1 452. 89} 14, 196,180.24) 373, 385. 23 28, 528, 018. 36 
ae i Gees 2, 750,000.00} 6,610. 16)............ 2, 756, 610. 16] 5, 250,000.00) 107, 865. 06 8, 114, 475. 22 
PR wccctcccacecces] BE |ncussconennatiinnginaminaniiadeamenaaanditasmuses: sane 4, 255, 558. 31 48, 332. 78 4, 303, 891. 09 
Kentucky _. ef |) SS 2, 500, 000,00} «10, 459. 81 257,000.00} 141, 308. 45 11, 908, 768. 26 
Louisiana.._......___- OF} eaaeaae: 3, 800,000.00} 24, 169. 43 925,000.00} 118, 082, 22 9, 017, 251. 65 
idktiicncsrncn SD Uscussshondeul 1, 850, 000.00} 10, 889. 88 300, 000. 00 55, 943. 09 2, 516, 832. 97 
| 
Maryland............. Rae 3, 000, 000. 00 3, ous. 51 800,000.00} 134, 021. 27 7, 150, 940. 78 
Massachusetts......../ 1936 |............- 18, 700, 000. 00 500,000.00} 622,719.91 38, 901, 865. 10 
Michigan... .. || Seepeseese: 13, 040, 000. 00 801, 128.67} 558, 575. 75 55, 491, 319. 30 
Minnesota... . EP: ehasdananeetll 4, 700, 000. 00 600,000.00} 163, 076. 60 9, 992, 807. 08 
Mississippi x enews 1, 134, 382. 00 709, 158. 81 36, 242. 54 2, 691, 983. 48 
{isso o] BET |...-neccccceafeocnssaneosen 100, 000. 00 48, 558. 44 14, 148, 558. 44 
Montana B - eee mass 2, 000, 000. 00 19, 113. 05 2, 019, 113. 05 
Nebraska  @ Sesmemns cose 2, 709, 500. 00 18, 404. 57 2, 727, 904. 57 
Nevads.....__- 1 2 eenEaE Menem 714, 820. 23 7, 214. 41 722, 034. 64 
New Hampshire. | 1986 |........-..0- 2, 282, 616. 84 2, 599, 809. 67 65, 030.80} 1, 440,000,600) 3, 524, 979. 02 
New Jersey___.. = ee 16, 550, 000. 00 17, 486,000.00} 481,428. 72|_............. 34, 602, 843. 60 
New Mexico. ___. 1936 goa 650, 000. 00 750, 000. 00 ot 7” epaReE SS: 1, 423, 355. 69 
New York......._. | 1936 | 6,007, 838.09} 50, 000, 000. 00 68, 300, 000.00} 1, 553, 885. 79 03, 517, 060. 43 
North Carolina...__. | GS ttre. 5, 520, 000. 00 6, 420,000.00] 149, 065. 37 9, 321, 921. 09 
North Dakota.....__. My L.cccccenannddiesaee 825, 000. 00 ', 567. 96 832, 567. 96 
TR gf eee 17, 002, 015. 39 45, 486,659.22} 762,874.64 63, 369, 356. 32 
Oklahoma Roeper 3, 505, 000. 00 4, 905,000.00} 102, 680. 52 8, 535, 660. 66 
Te | eeamacons 3, 311, 887. 48 4, 213, 126. 40 90, 679. 07 4, 755, 102. 11 
Pennsylvania_........| 1936 |__...........| 37, 780,000. 00 48, 502, 000.00} 1, 114, 332. 24 60, 620, 522. 91 
Rhode Island______- | sepppeecencass 4, 467, 827. 46 5,855, 274.93} 121, 624. 5, 482, 497. 02 
| 
South Carolina........| 1936 |_............ 2, 500, 000. 00 2, 875, 000. 00 68, 305. 92 5, 461, 001. 81 
South Dakota.........} 1936 |_............ 470, 000. 00 720, 000. 00 15, 764. 02 1, 209, 131. 75 
Tennessee......._- | 1936 3, 800, 000, 00 4, 745,000.00} 116, 269. 26 6, 179, 320. 42 
tic rcadcturcadies 1936 10, 585, 000. 00 14, 470,000.00} 312,652. 61 23, 141, 402. 06 
RI 1936 1, 113, 367. 70) 1, 815, 000. 00 37, 007. 45 1, 824, 604. 87 
Vermont..............| 1936 656, 342. 98 1, 032, 359. 40 21, 150. 48 1, 239, 154. 68 
Virginia 1936 4, 300, 000. 00 5, 575,000.00} 128, 139. 23 8, 374, 292. 68 
Washingt sence BME [nenacnscceusisansiaenaan 8, 475, 000. 00 79, 213. 04 8, 554, 213. 04 
West Virginia_........| 1936 3, 589, 467. 76 8, 620,000.00} 135, 787. 47 7, 168, 009. 85 
Wisconsin.............| 1934 12, 344, 734. 03 13, 142,697.96] 511, 720.14 31, 812, 594. 45 
We ccascccosncsl MME Vccocscncancediaeeeeeaall 1, 000, 000. 00 10, 489. 18 1, 010, 489. 18 









































1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the following 
States require employee contributions on wages earned: Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island. 


? Earnings are credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 


+ Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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that this acquisition of Government obligations 
by the social security reserves has upon the char- 
acter of the debt of the United States Government. 
During the first 10 months of the current fiscal 
year the gross public debt increased $1,085 million. 
During the same 10 months, however, the two 
social security funds acquired obligations amount- 
ing to $809 million. The increase in outstanding 
obligations of the Government other than social 
security issues, therefore, amounted to only $276 
million. The investment of the social security 
reserves, accordingly, made other issues necessary 
in an amount equivalent to only about one-fourth 
of the total increase in the gross debt. 

During the months of March and April the grosc 
debt decreased by $123 million. During the same 
period outstanding Government obligations other 
than social security issues decreased by $182 
million. This larger decrease in other than social 
security issues reflects the fact that holdings of the 
old-age reserve account and the unemployment 
trust fund increased $59 million during the 
2-month period. 


The changes which have occurred in the two 
social security funds indicate in some measure the 
depressed conditions which currently prevail in 
industry. Unemployment has affected both re- 
ceipts and disbursements under the social security 
program. Some of the estimates upon which the 
accompanying chart is based indicate a further 
increase in the total number of unemployed in 
March as compared with the February estimates. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory 
employment, unadjusted for seasonal variation, 
likewise reflected a further decline in factory 
employment during March. The corresponding 
index of factory pay rolls showed only a slight 
increase in March as compared with February. 
In April the index of factory employment suffered 
a further loss of 2.6 percent for the month which, 
according to the Department of Labor, represents 
a reduction of approximately 180,000 wage earn- 
ers. Nonagricultural employment during April, 
according to a statement released by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, increased by 70,000 persons in 
comparison with the normal seasonal increase in 


Chart IIl.—Estimates of unemployment 
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this type of employment of about 400,000 workers. adjusted and unadjusted—have declined 2 points 
Weekly pay rolls during April declined 3.8 percent from the March figure; the adjusted index is placed 
or an amount equivalent to about $5.6 million. at 77 as compared with 118 for April 1937. In 

The volume of production continues to be un- view of the fact that no marked seasonal recov- 
even and to show further decreases in a numberof ery has become evident, the steps taken to put 
industries. Preliminary figures for April for the ‘“pump-priming” measures into operation are sig- 
Federal Reserve index of industrial production— _nificant. 


Table 5.— Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts ' 


{In thousands of dollars} 


























Collections in the fiscal year 1936-37 Conetiens Lys gr izes 1937-38 | Cumulative a ao to Apr. 30, 
Internal revenue collection districts in— Total Tet Total 
otal, 7 7 otal, 7 : 7 otal, 
titles Vir | © ee Unds title titles VIII as Usiy title titles VIII Under ie Unis title 
and IX and IX and Ix 

| EE Se eee es ..| $256, 181.2 | $108,341.3 | $57,839.9 | $490, 706.7 | $409,007.9 | $81, 608.9 | $746, 887.9 | $607,439.2 | $139, 448.7 
Aieme.....202<6+- c eatinnciaanlaaeal 1, 648. 1 1, 420.3 227.8 3, 372.3 2, 926. 1 446.1 5, 020. 4 4, 346. 4 674.0 
SS chimiistieabesaininndmddiedal 412.7 366. 8 46.0 820.7 735. 8 84.9 1, 233. 4 1, 102. 5 130.9 
Arkansas__... RI: 885. 6 508. 8 376. 8 1, 384.7 1, 100.5 284.2 2, 270.3 1, 609. 3 661.0 
California (2 districts)........-..--.--------- 13, 310.0 11, 423.0 1, 887.0 27, 440.5 23, 992. 4 3, 448. 1 40, 750. 5 35, 415. 4 5, 335. 1 
SaaS tna shh 1, 283. 8 1, 108.8 175.0 2, 907.9 2, 574.6 333. 2 4,191.7 3, 683. 5 508. 2 
Connecticut odin Se ere ts 4, 797.4 4, 103.1 604. 3 9, 378. 4 8, 036. 8 1, 341.6 14, 175.8 12, 139.9 2, 035. 9 
Delaware. . ‘ ESA OS CT | 1, 598. 7 1,129.8 468.9 2, 686. 8 2, 205. 4 481.4 4, 285. 5 3, 335. 2 950.3 
Florida... ...--. didilieivananeiaasapiadiaiiniais 2, 360. 9 1, 308. 0 962.9 3, 220. 9 2, 507.8 713.1 5, 581.9 3, 905. 8 1, 676.0 
Georgia... a MESS Se Beek 5 3, 429.3 1, 975.2 1, 454. 2 4, 954.9 3, 769. 0 1, 185. 9 8, 384. 2 5, 744. 1 2, 640. 1 
Hawaii_.....- inbciduiinbiinamaa’ 702. 3 381.3 321.0 925. 2 703. 7 221.5 1, 627.4 1, 084. 9 542.5 
Idaho..... eae ee cimahied 391. 5 340. 5 51.0 970. 2 873.0 97.2 1,361.8 1, 213. 6 148.2 
Illinois (2 districts) 7 aihcaidiaial 32, 294. 7 18, 976. 2 13, 318. 5 49, 404.3 37, 112.8 12, 291.5 81, 699. 0 56, 089. 0 25, 610. 0 
Indiana ‘ ba ni ai 4,151.9 3, 632. 6 519.3 8, 623.3 7, 590. 2 1, 033. 1 12, 775. 2 11, 222.8 1, 552.4 
aa : ia 1, 954. 4 1, 644.8 309. 5 4, 202.0 3, 729. 2 472.8 6, 156.3 5, 374.0 782.3 
rs ; Brae 1,740. 5 932.9 807.6 2, 801.3 2, 093. 9 707.4 4, 541.8 3, 026. 8 1, 515.0 
EEA re Ss 1, 822. 2 1, 449.2 373.1 3, 831.0 3, 211.4 619. 6 5, 653. 2 4, 660. 6 992. 6 
Louisiana... . PEN SS 1, 591.9 1, 366. 4 225. 4 3, 401.3 2, 964. 1 437.2 4, 993. 1 4, 330. 5 662.6 
Maine. 889. 8 785.7 104. 1 1, 916.9 1, 685. 9 231.1 2, 806. 7 2, 471.6 335. 1 
Maryland (includin g District of Co lumbia). 4,170.7 3, 421.8 748.9 8, 564.0 7, 180.9 1, 383. 2 12, 734.7 10, 602. 7 2, 132.1 
Massachusetts. _. ; ‘a = ah 10, 919. 2 9, 355. 6 1, 563.7 21, 005. 2 18, 103. 4 2, 901. 8 31, 924.4 27, 459. 0 4, 465.4 
Michigan ......... siaieeddiead 14, 114.4 12, 352. 6 1, 761.9 30, 327. 9 26, 961. 3 3, 366. 6 44, 442.3 39, 313.9 5, 128.4 
Minnesota... .. TSS 3 3, 702. 5 2, 789. 7 912.9 7, 248.7 5, 955. 9 1, 292.9 10, 951.3 8, 745. 5 2, 205. 7 
Mississippi - : seul 479.3 426.5 52.9 1, 142.7 1, 023.7 119.1 1, 622.1 1, 450. 1 17L9 
Missouri (2 districts endidhi 9, 403. 9 5, 355. 6 4, 048.3 14, 643.3 10, 694. 4 3, 948. 9 24, 047.2 16, 050. 0 7, 997.2 
Montana._..___. SESE AS 570.5 327.7 242.7 084. 7 800. 4 184.3 1, 555, 2 1, 128.1 427.1 
Nebraska... . hesdnaiesistichaaaeital 1, 663. 6 855. 5 808. 1 2, 647.2 1, 931. 7 715. 5 4, 310.8 2, 787.2 1, 523.6 
Nevada__._. ‘iiainintni elated .8 286. 6 123.2 631. 4 528. 7 102.7 1, 041. 2 815.3 225. 9 
New Hampshire. . FRI as 631.3 566. 3 65.0 1, 236.3 1, 107.7 128.6 1, 867.6 1, 674.0 193. 6 
New Jersey (2 districts) a Snidkalveaia 7, 582.3 6, 475.1 1, 107.3 16, 623. 2 14, 577.1 2, 046. 1 24, 205. 5 21, 052. 2 3, 153.4 
New Mexico............ . ee nay: 215.3 196. 6 18.8 502. 6 459.3 43.3 717.9 655. 8 62.1 
New York (6 districts)... ee 56, 470. 8 43, 216. 1 13, 254.7 | 110, 083.0 87, 044. 2 23,038.8 | 166,553.8 | 130, 260.3 36, 293. 5 
North Carolina.......... ae 2, 649. 6 2, 281. 2 368. 4 5, 414.0 4, 742.6 671.4 8, 063. 6 7, 023. 8 1, 039.8 
North Dakota............ PREPS: 276.3 166. 5 109. 9 450. 8 391.3 59.6 727.2 557.7 169. 4 
Ohio (4 districts).............. disdain 16, 615. 5 14, 362. 0 2, 253. 5 33, 229. 7 28, 940.3 4, 289. 4 49, 845. 2 43, 302. 3 6, 542.8 
Oklahoma... .- SA Rs 2, 157.3 1, 783. 7 373. 6 4, 550. 5 4, 013.3 537.2 6, 707.9 5, 797. 1 910.8 
ee ras ouhitieidn 1, 402. 6 1, 194.0 208. 5 3, 139. 2 2, 767.8 371.4 4, 541.7 3, 961.8 579.9 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) __. i 23, 455. 2 20, 407. 2 3, 048. 0 47, 041.1 41, 033. 6 6, 007. 5 70, 496. 4 61, 440.8 9, 055. 6 
Rhode Island. + s ceupeiaiead 1,722.9 1, 474.5 248. 4 3, 280.3 3, 247.2 33.1 5, 003. 2 4, 721.8 281.5 
South Carolina Seenenumemehias 1, 046. 6 933. 3 113.3 2, 275.3 2, 100.0 175.3 3, 321.9 3, 033. 3 288. 6 
South Dakota BE Ae 218.3 192.8 25.4 472.0 465.0 7.0 690. 3 657.8 32.4 
Tennessee... _. ‘ sda tinsel siviabiatuaialiahibenbiaaa 2, 103. 5 1, 770. 4 333. 1 4, 328.3 3, 601. 4 636. 8 6, 431.7 5, 461.9 969. 9 
Texas (2 districts)......__- . cao 4, 878.8 4, 273.0 605. 8 11, 623.1 10, 264. 5 1, 358. 7 16, 501.9 14, 537. 4 1, 064. 5 
ae Pe AI Fe a 543.0 463.0 80.1 1, 140.5 1,013.0 127.5 1, 683. 5 1, 476.0 207.6 
Vermont... _. ; ; caubesenmanaia 385. 2 337.6 47.6 806. 5 705. 3 101.2 1, 191.7 1, 042.9 148.8 
Virginia.__. RATES 2, 149.9 1, 754. 4 395. 6 4, 524.6 3, 886. 6 637.9 6, 674.5 5, 641.0 1, 033. 5 
Washington (including Alaska).........--.- 3, 856. 6 2, 105. 5 1, 751.0 6, 139. 7 4, 866.1 1, 273. 6 9, 906. 3 6, 971.7 3, 024.7 
West Virginia_...... aaeeae 2, 049. 9 1, 830. 0 219. 9 4, 305. 6 3, 834. 0 471.6 6, 355. 5 5, 664.0 601.4 
Wisconsin. _____. notice 4, 777.0 4, 267.3 509. 7 9, 613. 8 8, 549.6 1, 064. 2 14, 390. 8 12, 816. 9 1, 573.8 
, cvininlcasameiak 293. 5 176.0 117.5 488. 9 405. 0 83.9 782. 4 581.0 201.5 




















! These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different 
from the tax figures shown in table 2, which are based on Daily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections . ~~ y collec- 
tors of internal revenue in the respective internal revenue collection districts in the respective States which have been covered into the U. 8. ‘Treesury. An 
amount received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 

+ “Taxes with respect toemployment.”’ Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
both employer and employee. 

+ “Tax on employers of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for oy wy are as defined in sec.907 of the Social Security Act, payable by em- 
ployers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds in States b having unem- 
ployment compensation laws certified for the taxable year by the Social Security Board. During part of the period to which these figures apply, employers were 
not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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tary of the Treasury by 


ing Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances certified ' to the Secre 
the Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the quarters end 


[In thousands of dollars, as of May 31, 1938] 





1938 


administration of public assistance as of May 31 


Advances of Federal funds certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board for direct assistance and 
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Total for the fiscal year 1937-38 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employ- 
ment services: ' Advances certified * to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board for the fiscal 
year 1937-38 and for the quarters ending Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 


[In thousands of dollars, as of May 31, 1938] 























Advances of Federal funds certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board 
as of May 31, 1938, for— 
Unemploy- Unemployment compensation 
State ential D sdainiotention Employment service administration 
pensation 
ee 9 9 
Tent ery) | Total, fiscal | . Quarter iar ter ie | Total, fiscal 
fiscal ‘ ended Mar. | ending June ? Mar. | en June 
year 1937-38 | Year 1087-38 | “"'s1 i938 30, 1938 | Year 1987-88 | “sy 1938 30, 1938 
DUANE. ccccccccscccscccncsccectbensonbetwasasbanta $37, 373.3 $24, 775.7 $9, 172.9 $5, 959. 0 $12, 597.6 $4, 540.8 $1, 249.1 
BIER... wncaccccccnncscsmepneusssscgssossetntnesenins 605. 1 410.5 170.1 92.2 194.6 71.2 9.1 
ae conenbequceessocsquenansnntnbedeenens 29.2 29.2 5.3 LY See es. LO 
lihinvanansasspemneusensianntisstabhicdiiitinannen 266. 4 177.6 62.9 52.9 88.8 33.1 12.0 
Fe cccccescccccccceccnecsecesesscsonsenenastotas 152. 5 152. 5 45.6 Tt © hocadconcenqoedimesonnmeimiialiasane 
SI ipiecumsncoscccompaneeessensentiineiadeninnlbiite 3, 196.0 2, 228.7 912.6 495. 1 967.3 254. 5 227.3 
Colorado... onmhnvnhenieaesebmnaay $4.9 $4.9 25.0 CS | eee ea RE 
Connecticut.............. neaccecconusveoseasesens 1, 066. 1 727.2 288. 1 225. 2 338.9 93.4 69.6 
int hibhbhswngasteinibcenncededdabamenbnbiicaina 126.6 126.6 31.8 OD eee = wugtinansnnabadnieds 
| ES OMS SEE: 339. 4 247.8 110.4 42.4 91.6 49.5 20.4 
Florida..... pececesccccocousnsesoseounsaseunesnusseteens 173.6 173.6 49.8 NS eS See ae See ° 
STII institutions cainiadenialihdaidniivaetbaieiimiaeatoraaaadaia de 205. 0 205. 0 58.8 ff RR SE ey ee 
Si. 5téddcdnndkneednathapineneuiaphinneddenéiaaial 89.7 89.7 16.1 Bf SOS Sees We * 
Idaho. ... auees weccseoescossvnnese 114.0 114.0 37.0 | f ee: SS » 
St ibiednqumdntieceiebeinadiainnensenameiaidéhdiliaiaatee 310.0 310.0 68.2 Sf eS TRS . 
Sl ndienatengnccapheonseenninnéniaeedamecheinniia 1, 337.3 931.9 353. 1 305. 1 405. 4 193. 0 64.1 
ithe +seneguaeceveccennessssenssadsatnbegnaeniibanatl 237.8 181.2 60.5 L 56. 6 30.7 
i ediadlegn i tardacncivivanesctpin ndash esamanetiibinaniainiinaaiaetaeiaia 117.5 117.5 34.1 
Kentucky otenceqencecessessees 193. 8 193.8 58.0 
Sl btimetinicdincnacheeoonaunddanmiatnemamsandiidill 576.0 367.6 122.2 
Maine. . . eccoseseseuseeenes 441.7 280.0 111.6 
ila iruniciasdis-exeunseot cheb tic dciniech aipddnolaamgetnaaihidlatcas 708. 0 471.6 193. 6 
Massachusetts a cocecesecocencceeses 2, 434.3 1, 680. 8 699. 4 
IEE thickness ninbinigtddtntnmitenealctiiuiaminaindddmmeinnl 922. 1 653. 3 131.7 
Sls guidctinedosempenadiadenndenitxiapiin salaanaia 967.0 577.6 229.3 
Mississippi epeauspecssunesenen 245.3 166. 5 52.3 
pe ecccascocosscessesss 215. 4 215. 4 53.2 
i iccjnsnewssscdénbadldademiaeimammnieadaaal 90.5 99. 5 32.1 
Sd cembintdidn bid ncibnntenaihieadiamntaseiiaeaniae 78.6 78. 6 13.5 
Nevada...-.--. sitichtndsdechebtnhtedhebinnbeandarsipabvendntedaeanaeiaal 102.7 102.7 16.2 
ER IR 358. 6 249.3 74.1 
Ee NS LT TY, 457.6 457.6 144.9 . 
II sis ditninnints ene hiihadsnedininbipaieedaldlibeniaaenee 44.1 44.1 12.3 : 
link hit naitecnaiciiebebinndiieicimemainanineianininamialidael 6, 168.3 3, 284.6 1,110.7 . 
SSR RRR SKS atte 978.5 652.7 251.8 ‘ 
Sinn nisnapiinienguqnedesiuedaniamaaiicmaee 96. 5 96.5 22.0 ° 
anes ‘ ouecesescencuecesabsenesseesedsensiel 400.1 400.1 179.4 > 
Oklahoma. sqececnsatensecucsnnstantnnddiii 182. 6 182.6 56.1 . oe 
iitlntinetdagaasetntintineniiendaamaeneaaall 615.2 484.7 217.3 104.9 130. 5 54.3 17.4 
Pennsylvania............ ieecmehutnendmmenieniimidnide 6, 180. 5 3, 817.9 1, 560. 6 695. 9 2, 362. 6 841.4 181.8 
ESTEE ESLATLEE NE LEELA CIEL SS EFF 641.4 517.7 216. 6 171.5 123.7 13.8 0 
I Ee ee ET EAT A 279. 4 227.0 77.2 49.7 52.4 25. 3 26.8 
CT ELE ELLIE ALE LE ALLELE BLOF. 52.2 62.2 15.0 SS Se eee 
ERR SE EP IS FS 511.4 296. 2 142.3 108.8 215.2 112.7 14.1 
. ae seeecece 1, 850. 2 675.1 248.9 125.0 1, 175.1 472.3 0 
tits Ahisleicnuhinicundsnebinnatemandianaiediiemmena aaa 225.7 164.6 68.2 35. 2 61.1 24.8 7.8 
ERAN Rea ES SUTSIAT 217.5 144.7 61.4 40.6 72.8 24.4 13.0 
NRC e RMI EI S21 TE IETS 637.9 441.3 159. 4 114.0 196. 6 89.3 3.1 
Iii wenecinienansndosithttvinivininietechstiaeaniabaniahinadieainade 128.2 128, 2 33.5 Nets Sees 5 
STP SI aia ee 748. 2 508. 6 241.8 170.8 239. 6 100. 6 19.0 
REET cieioediamdaaa 1, 083.1 674.1 212.7 123.0 409.0 121.8 71.5 
a sada scsunnen 80. 6 80. 6 24.2 14. 8 jncccnccccccceleococcccencose|sencceccetenee 


























' Grants by the Social Security Board for State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensation program; 
does not include Federal grants by the U. 8. a4 Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act nor State or local appropriations to the employment — 


+ Advances from Federal funds certified by t 
period in which certification was made. 


Source: Sccial Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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e Social Security Board as of the given date for the given period of operation, which is not necessarily 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal year 1936-37 and in the fiscal year 1937-38 to Apr. 30, 1938 ' 























[In thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1937-38 to Apr. 30, 1938 
Treasury 
Fiscal year Social Security Board Department of Labor * Depart- 
1936-37 ment ¢ 
State total” 
” Lan J U | 
gran nemploy- , 
old-age | ,A!4to | Aid to the | ment com- Mewes | Serviess | caus- | Pubte 
assistance dependent blind pensation health crippled welfare health 
c in eiminis aauine chitaren services work 
Total, all participating | 
Re aie maga $166, 820.4 | $235,975.9 | $160,348.7 | $21, 740.9 $4, 553.7 | $33, 626.1 $3, 272.2 $2, 397.3 $1, 349.8 | $8, 687.2 
1, 650.0 2, 149.0 806.7 271.2 16.1 566. 0 107.0 52.5 39. 6 | 230.9 
46.8 231.6 126.3 (5) (5) 28.0 31.8 4.9 5.7 | 34.8 
244.4 1, 231.2 577.1 244. 6 37.9 241.0 50.3 17.8 (*) 62.4 
1, 240. 1 1, 642.0 956. 5 187.4 39. 141.3 54.7 45.4 22.2 | 195.3 
14, 002. 8 20, 840. 4 15, 511.7 1, 291.4 879.0 2, 776.8 89. 6 40. 6 23.9 227.3 
4, 708. 3 5, 918. 9 5, 163. 4 413.3 82.7 77.9 44.6 22.0 20.1 | 95.0 
2, 120.4 3, 205. 3 2, 058. 9 (3) 0 966.9 37.3 26. 1 13.0 | 103. 0 
297.3 426. 5 179.3 56.9 (3) 116.9 25.8 4.3 9.6 | 33.6 
666. 8 1, 009. 2 377.0 160.0 17.8 $24.1 37.7 34.2 7.7 | 50.7 
735.6 2, 437.0 1, 944. 5 (5) 60.5 161.4 55.1 57.8 29.5 | 128.3 
808. 1 1, 754.3 901.1 150. 2 23.7 191.1 120. 2 22.2 2.5 303.4 
148.8 457.9 117.4 121.6 7.4 83.7 37.3 14.4 11.4 | 64.8 
1, 554. 6 1, 526. 2 1,018.5 240.8 25.5 105. 7 27.9 21.6 14.5 71.8 
9,008.5) 12,461.5 | 11,607.1 () (5) 276.7 91.2 92.2 48.2 | 346.1 
3, 678.8 6, 654. 4 3, 643.9 1, 292.5 226.7 1, 184.4 74.9 31.1 31.0 169.8 
3, 215.8 5, 071.8 4, 462. 2 (5) 74.3 192.8 48.3 68.7 32.6 193.0 
226. 2 1, 862. 6 1, 229.6 289.8 54.6 108. 5 27.4 26. 4 21.8 104.6 
1, 517.1 2, 598. 0 1, 981.6 (’) (5) 174.4 62.9 83. 0 47.6 248.5 
2, 143. 4 2,915.0 1, 434.0 681.9 10.5 506. 7 65. 3 (’) 27.1 | 189. 4 
888. 1 1, 248.2 355, 2 168. 2 136. 6 415. 4 53.0 30.7 17.9 71.2 
2, 518.1 3, 270.3 1, 545. 6 771.1 68.8 642. 4 48.8 43.7 13.9 136.1 
9, 443.1 13, 173.3 9, 891.0 741.2 115.6 2,013.9 78.2 84.7 12.3 236. 5 
4, 562.8 8, 710.0 5, 932. 5 1, 538. 4 58.0 632. 2 107. 4 97.8 51.6 292.1 
7, 304.0 9,021.3 7, 147.3 523.6 65.9 911.7 72.1 62. 6 38.1 200. 1 
738.0 940. 1 387.4 () (5) 221 4 90.7 20. 6 11.4 | 208. 4 
4,841.7 6,024.4 5, 275.1 187.2 (5) 196.4 61.9 63. 5 30. 0 | 210.2 
1, 161.6 1, 653. 3 1, 301.0 121.2 8.9 93.4 48.8 30.1 20.8 29.2 
3, 137.4 2, 610.8 1, 887.7 442.1 49.3 72.1 22.6 55.8 23.5 57.8 
75.9 374.2 207.2 (*) () 98.0 26.7 1.0 12.3 | 29.1 
743.8 983. 7 474.1 50.3 34.4 333. 6 22.4 9.6 13.8 | 5.6 
4, 837.3 4, 189. 2 2, 312.5 1, 039. 3 65.1 415.3 79.3 50.9 21.4 205. 5 
433.4 606.0 235.8 121.2 14.9 40.9 64.7 23.9 16.7 | 88. 0 
13, 089. 9 22, 949.8 12, 842.6 3, 290. 7 257.3 5, 559. 9 167.0 120.3 51.0 | 661.1 
813.3 2, 866. 3 1, 043.1 209. 1 100.7 899. 5 133. 1 84.2 61.1 335. 5 
719.2 903. 4 631.9 104.9 0 89.8 50. 2 37.1 16. 4 63.1 
17, 079.6 15, 203. 1 12, 583. 5 1, 208.6 369. 8 354. 3 141.6 143.8 32. 2 | 369. 4 
4, 692.5 5, 236. 1 4, 250. 3 357.0 81.9 169.9 65.8 94.0 40.9 | 226. 5 
1, 900. 3 2, 596. 0 1,711.4 140.9 7.2 493.0 59.2 24.3 22.1 87.9 
13, 648. 9 21, 690. 7 11, 756. 5 2, 374.3 973.0 5, 765. 5 147.8 78.3 62.6 | 432.7 
675.2 1, 403.1 579.4 114.0 () 582. 6 35.1 30. 5 1.3 | 60. 2 
430.8 1, 427.0 701.2 117.9 36.7 247.4 104.1 | 34.1 31.5 | 154.1 
1, 048. 5 1, 376.3 1, 152.8 (5) 6.3 47.8 43.9 24.9 20.4 | 80. 2 
519.5 2, 368. 6 927.4 499. 3 44.1 465. 5 68.9 36.4 38.6 | 288. 4 
9, 412.4 11, 015. 1 8, 552.5 (5) () 1, 799. 9 97.2 86. 2 65. 5 | 413.8 
1, 139.3 2, 285.7 1, 618.9 300. ’ 35.8 205. 2 20.3 30.0 7.6 67.2 
498. 3 733. 2 380. 4 23.1 10.5 198. 2 36. 4 19. 2 14.2 | 46.2 
512.3 1, 053.7 (’) (5) () 598. 2 100.8 70.7 51.9 232. 2 
4, 557.7 5 956.4 4, 657.3 785.0 154.7 115.2 45.5 50.5 21.6 126.6 
1, 430. 8 2 975.8 1, 585. 9 384. 9 60. 4 676.0 34.8 37.3 | 38. 6 157.8 
5, 429.5 6, 025.0 3, 965.9 644.0 164.4 972.1 46.8 52.0 40.6 139. 2 
523. 4 572.7 358. 5 75.9 27.6 75.4 8.0 3.6 (") 23.6 



































1 Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this perpese. For any given period, amounts 
reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 6 and 7 showing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarto for which they bead 5 may ed. The Board may certify amounts to 
be granted for the current period of o ion, for future ods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were ineffect. Therefore, pay- 
ments are not necessarily made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

+ Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compen- 
sation program; as of May 31, 1938, such grants had been made to 28 Statesin which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 

+ Administered by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

* Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 

5 No plan approved by the Security a 

* Plan approved on May 13 for last 2 months of fiscal year. 

? No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Amount of grants computed from data furnished by the U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Investments of Government Trust 
Funds and Agencies 


Recent legislation setting up large accounts in 
the Federal Treasury for the old-age reserve, rail- 
road retirement, and unemployment compensa- 
tion funds has led to renewed interest in the pro- 
portion of the Federal debt held as investments 
by governmental agencies. 

In providing that the Treasury can invest the 
money coming in from the State unemployment 
funds and the appropriation to the old-age reserve 
account in obligations of the United States, 
either direct or guaranteed, the Social Security 
Act followed a familiar policy. This course of 
action had been adopted previously for other gov- 
ernmental trust funds such as the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, the Alaska Rail- 
road retirement and disability fund, and the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
fund. Differences which may exist between the 
social security funds and those which have been 
in existence for some time arise mainly from the 
relative magnitude of the new funds. By March 
1938 the unemployment trust fund and the old- 
age reserve account were among the four trust 
funds which held the largest amount of Govern- 
ment obligations, and as the programs get more 
fully under way an increasing proportion of the 
total Government securities held by Federal 
agencies will be held by social security funds. 

As shown in the accompanying table, the invest- 
ment holdings of trust funds and various financial 
agencies, owned wholly or in part by the United 
States Government, in direct and guaranteed 
obligations of the United States, represent 11.5 
percent of the total interest-bearing public debt 
and about 7.6 percent of the total guaranteed obli- 
gations outstanding as of March 31, 1938. 

Included in the interest-bearing debt are various 
special series of notes and certificates of indebted- 
ness not offered to the general investing public 
but issued to 10 of the agencies and trust funds 
shown in the table. Seven of these 10 trust 
funds—the old-age reserve account, unemploy- 
ment trust fund, railroad retirement account, 
Foreign Service retirement and disability fund, 
Canal Zone retirement and disability fund, Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability fund, and 
adjusted service certificate fund—hold special 
issues exclusively. Although at present only 
special issues are held by the social security funds, 
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the Social Security Act permits their investment 
in regular obligations as well; various factors, 
including the current low yields on regular obliga- 
tions when purchased at prevailing market prices, 
determined the choice of the type of Government 
securities. The social security investments, more- 
over, are limited to Government securities or obli- 
gations guaranteed by the Government, whereas 
13 of the agencies and trust funds included in the 
table invest in other securities, which consist 
chiefly of Federal farm-loan bonds and Federal 
intermediate credit bank debentures or of invest- 
ments necessitated by the nature of the activities 
performed by the agencies. 


Table 9.—Securities held as investments in trust funds 
and in accounts of certain governmental corpora- 
tions and agencies on dates indicated! 








{In thousands of dollars] 
Government- 
Fund or agency a guaranteed 
securities 
AS OF MAR. 30, 1938 

Civil service retirement fund__...............- GORE TG b cncncencocnns 
U. 8. Government life insurance fund ?_...___. _ | RRR 
D. C. teachers’ retirement fund *.............. 5, 105 $95 
Railroad retirement account_................-- GE acccoscenidunt 
Old-age reserve account. ................-....- 8 | eee 
Foreign service retirement fund-.-............- Mt tacceasdigbaniiat 
Canal Zone retirement fund ?_................. < | SSS 
Alaska Railroad retirement fund............-.; §-«- 279 |.-..-.--.-.... 
Comptroller of Currency employees’ retire- 

i itkkcsadacinettbcneietnadaieedacens See 
D. C. workmen’s compensation fund ?_._..... DD Encoscesscenenn 
Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 

SE Ficitnendgccceccsauciaccaseess 101 10 
Unemployment trust fund--..................- SURED EL vccnccsucsenan 
Individual Indian trust funds._..............- 42, 458 72 
Library of Congress trust fund #............... } aaa 
National Institute of Health gift fund......... — t RRR 
Pershing Hall memorial fund_................. , | eee. 
National Park trust fund 3_................... So 
Ainsworth Library fund, Walter Reed Gen- 

Cn i itiansinarchadeticebthiabbnwacel Ea, 


p 
Adjusted service certificate fund............... 27 
General post fund, Veterans’ Administration. 1 
Panama Canal Zone funds ?___................ 1, 850 5 
Alien Property Custodian fund.-............-- * 560 














German special deposit account..............- { 9 Sens 
Mutual mortgage insurance fund._............ AE Evacnccanneuniin 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corp-.-.-- 8, 715 101, 967 
Postal Savings System........................ 937, 422 166, 834 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation --.-..... tS a ac 

ee 4, 035, 677 268, 983 

AS OF MAR. 31, 1938 

Cy A ees 51, 263 6 
Federal intermediate credit banks............-. 63, 704 10, 000 
SE er Go innctadsccnsetvcaseces 57, 440 29, 213 
Production credit corporations................ 4, 878 13, 834 
Production credit associations *..............-. 1, 431 11,073 
pe OT eee 1, 638 7, 351 
Federal home loan banks............-.-..-....- 21, 806 14, 219 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. ...........- 5 Be Riwcccectanseus 

i cnioncnsendcnsacthsnsseeemeiaeiee 203, 260 85, 696 

CO 4, 238, 937 354, 679 











1 All trust funds may be invested in Government and Government-guar- 
anteed securities, and certain funds may be invested also in additional se- 
curities as indicated. 

’ ay! be invested in farm-loan bonds. 

3 No limitations upon investments. 

4 As of Feb. 28, 1938. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department press release, May 2, 1938; Daily 
Treasury Statement, Mar. 31 and Apr. 30, 1938. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


American Acapemy oF PouitTicaL anp SocraL 

ScrENncE 

Annals, Philadelphia, Vol. 197 (May 1938), 
entire issue. Social Problems and Policies in 
Sweden. Edited by Bertil Ohlin. 

The May number of the Annals commemorates the 
Tercentenary Anniversary of the first settlement of Swedes 
in America. Nineteen articles by Swedish authorities, 
many of them government officials, interpret various phases 
of Swedish social policy. The volume includes: Richard 
Sterner, ‘“The Standard of Living in Sweden”; Sven Skogh, 
“The Administration of Social Welfare” and ‘‘The Labor 
Market and Its Regulation’; Gustav Méller, “The Unem- 
ployment Policy”’; Karl J. Héjer, “The Care of the Indigent 
in Sweden”’; Tor Jerneman, “Social Insurance in Sweden”’; 
Otto R. Wangson, “Maternal and Child Welfare”; and 
Axel Héjer, “Public Health and Medical Care.” 


AMERICAN AssocIATION FOR SoctaL Security, 
Inc. 

Social Security, New York, Vol. 12, No. 5 (May 
1938), entire issue. 

The May number of Social Security is devoted chiefly 
to résumés of a number of addresses given before the 
Eleventh Annual National Conference of the Association, 
held in New York on April 8 and 9. The principal group- 
ings deal with the general policy of financing through pay- 
roll taxes, the administration of unemployment insurance, 
problems involved in adoption of health insurance, and the 
question of categorical versus general relief. 


Forp, P. 

“The Family and the Social Services.” Public 
Administration, London, Vol. 16, No. 2 (April 
1938), pp. 146-156. 

Discusses relationships that exist among the social 
services, the wage system, and the family. The more 
important factors which have contributed to the decline 
of the family as a unit of mutual responsibility are noted, 
as well as the attempts of the state to encourage responsi- 
bility among members of the family. 


Gettys, LUELLA 
The Administration of Canadian Conditional 
Grants; A Study in Dominion-Provincial Relation- 


ships. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1938. 193 pp. (Published for the Committee on 


Public Administration of the Social Science Re- 
search Council.) 


Miss Gettys’ study is the second of three volumes on the 
administration of grants-in-aid issued by the Social Science 
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Research Council. The research was directed by the 
Council’s Committee on Public Administration and is the 
first detailed description and analysis of Canadian con- 
ditional grants. Systematic accounts are given of the 
administration of grants for agricultural instruction, em- 
ployment service, highways, technical education, venereal 
disease control, old-age pensions, and unemployment and 
farm relief. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orricr, GENEVA 

Report of the Director. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1938. 84 pp. (International Labor 
Conference, 24th sess., Geneva, 1938.) 


This Report summarizes world social trends of 1937. 
The Report includes a discussion of employment and of 
social insurance. Mr. Butler finds that: ‘The old policy 
of social deflation, the reduction of social expenditure in 
the face of depression, is now generally discredited. It has 
been replaced by a policy aiming at keeping the economic 
rhythm at a sufficiently high level to enable social security 
to be fully maintained.” 


Kwnieut, Eric 

“Britain’s Black Ghosts.” Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia, Vol. 210, No. 48 (May 28, 
1938), pp. 8-9, 42 and fol. 


An account of the distressed areas of Great Britain, 
based upon the author’s observations and interviews. It 
is stated that “one quarter of the population of Great 
Britain is on the dole, producing nothing, consuming a 
minimum, artificially sustained through cash payments via 
unemployment insurance, Unemployment Assistance Board 
payments, sick relief, town poor relief, war pensions, old- 
age pensions and widows’ pensions.” The three stages of 
unemployment insurance, unemployment assistance, and— 
in cases of unemployability—relief or old-age pensions are 
described. 


Strecker, Marcaret Loomis 

Intercity Differences in Costs of Living in March 
1935, 59 Cities. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1937. 216 pp. (U. S. Works 
Progress Administration, Research Monograph 


XII.) 


Family living costs at “‘maintenance’’ and ‘emergency’ 
levels sre given for 59 cities in this research monograph. 
The “.waintenance” level for a manual worker’s family of 
four persons is said to represent ‘“‘normal or average mini- 
mum requirements for industrial, service, and other manual 
workers.”” The “emergency” level for the same group 
“takes into account certain economies which may be made 
under depression conditions.” The study was made on 
the basis of a “balanced plan for spending’’ rather than 
from actual expenditures. Comparison with other studies 
is afforded. 
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Sweezy, ALAN R. 

“The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company.” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., 
Vol. 52, No. 3 (May 1938), pp. 473-512. 


The Amoskeag mills at Manchester, New Hampshire, 
regularly employed about 50 percent of the industrial 
workers of that city from 1914 to 1933, as was shown in 
the recently published joint study by the Social Security 
Board and the Works Progress Administration National 
Research Project. Professor Sweezy’s article analyzes the 
policy of the Amoskeag directors as a problem in corporate 
finance and management. The corporate and historical 
setting of the policy is discussed, and special consideration 
is given to the choice which faced the trustees during the 
textile depression that began in the early twenties. 


U. S. DepartMENT oF LABOR 

Twenty-Five Years of Service, 1913-1938. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 
71 pp. 

An explanation for the general reader of the various 
services performed by the Department of Labor. 


WiiiiaMs, Prerce 

“Hard-core Unemployment; The Challenge of 
Permanently Depressed Areas.” Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 27, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 346-352. 


In this article the method of “sectional economic anal- 
ysis” developed by the Works Progress Administration is 
applied to the rural industrial sections of the United States 
in which there has been comparatively little recovery since 
the depression. In addition to the general analysis, 21 
such sections are listed, and 5 are described in some detail. 
Many communities not depressed today are said to be at 
a stage in the life cycle of such areas that calls for remedial 
measures in the face of certain future stagnation. Long- 
range national planning in terms of the country’s total 
resources is declared to be a necessity. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


British Mepicat ASSOCIATION 

“A General Medical Service for the Nation.” 
British Medical Journal Supplement, Whole No. 
1744 (April 30, 1938), pp. 253-266. (Annual 
Report of Council, 1937-38, Appendix III.) 

The Council of the British Medical Association outlines 
its proposals for a complete medical service on a national 
basis. Recommendations include the provision of medi- 
cal care for dependents of insured persons and the inclusion 
of hospital care in the service. With the aim of assuring 
uniform standards, the report gives careful attention to the 
problem of local administration. 


Great Britain. Laws, etc. 

National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) 
Regulations. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
March 11, 1938. 143 pp. (Provisional and Stat- 
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utory Rules and Orders, 1938, No. 257.) 


The current Regulations consolidate earlier rules in 
light of the 1936 National Health Insurance Act and sub- 
sequent amendments. 

SwanisH, Peter T. 

“Unemployment Compensation Summons 
Health Insurance.’ Oral Hygiene, Pittsburgh, 
Vol. 28, No. 4 (April 1938), pp. 455-460. 

A note on the difficulties involved in withholding unem- 
ployment benefits from sick or injured workers. 

Yate Law JourNAL 

“Group Practice Versus the American Medical 
Association.” Yale Law Journal, New Haven, 
Conn., Vol. 24, No. 7 (May 1938), pp. 1193-1201. 

A discussion of the comparatively rare problem of the 
legal resources at the command of the doctor who is 
expelled from a medical society for engaging in group 
medical practice of certain types. The case of the Wash- 


ington Group Health Association is the principal example 
cited. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Atkinson, Mary IRENE 

“The Washington Conference on State and 
Child Welfare Service.” Public Welfare News, 
Chicago, Vol. 6, No. 5 (May 1938), pp. 2-6. 

Outlines some of the points brought out at the second 
child-welfare conference on services provided for in part 
3, title V, of the Social Security Act. 

Bercrort, Eric, and Strymour, JANow 

“Toward a National Policy for Migration.” 
Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 16, Nos. 
1-4 (October 1937—May 1938), pp. 475-492. 

After a review of past and present methods of relief for 
transients, the authors conclude that the absence of a 
national policy means neglect of America’s migratory 
population. This neglect is said to result partly from the 
view that relief should be on a local basis. 

Cutt, Erma A. 

“Interpretation of Public Welfare Programs.” 
Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 6, No. 4 (April 
1938), pp. 2-4. 


Discusses means of making the public understand wel- 
fare programs. Mediums considered include the press, 
agency publications, pamphlets, reports, and speeches. 
Ernst, Cuarues F. 

“New Trends in Public Welfare Legislation.” 
State Government, Chicago, Vol. 11, No. 5 (May 
1938), pp. 85-88. 


The president of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, who is also director of the Washington State De- 
partment of Social Security, reviews in this article recent 
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progress in expanding and unifying State public-welfare 
departments. He finds that the modern trend is toward 
greater local responsibility, and notes as a consequence 
the creation during 1937 of 18 new State departments of 
public welfare and the reorganization of 5 existing de- 


partments. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SocraL Work, 
3d, Lonpon, 1936 
Report. London, Le Play House Press, 1938. 


685 pp. 


The London Conference had for its general topic ‘‘Social 
Work and the Community.” There were five general and 
four special sessions, with papers and discussions on 
“Recent Changes in Local Community Life’’; ‘“‘The Aes- 
thetic, Social, Moral, and Spiritual Effects upon Com- 
munity Life of Social Services’’; “Recent Changes in Social 
Work Throughout the World’; ‘“‘The Duty of the Com- 
munity to the Cause of Health”; “The Place of the Vol- 
- unteer”’; and “Individual Freedom and Social Service.” 
Commission reports were made on health, education and 
recreation, material welfare, social adjustment, and un- 
employment. The text of each appears in English, French, 
or German, with summaries in two languages. The vol- 
ume contains a list of members of the conference. 


Kansas. LEGISLATIVE Councit. RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 
Financial Report of Kansas Social Welfare Activ- 
ities, April 28 to December 31, 1937. Topeka, 
February 7, 1938. 12 pp. Processed. 
“Includes all expenditures of the State and of the coun- 
ties for public assistance and its administration, together 


with a statement of all funds received for social welfare 
from Federal, State and county sources during this period.”’ 


_ Lunpsere, Emma O. 


The Public Child-Welfare Program in the District 
of Columbia. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 82 pp. (U. S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 240, revised and enlarged 
edition.) 

This study was made by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor at the request of the Public Welfare 
Board of the District of Columbia. It gives the legal 
background and present administration of child-welfare 
programs, and sets out in detail the different types of work 
now being conducted. A number of recommendations are 
based upon the needs revealed by the survey. 


Survey Associates, Inc. 

Social Work on the Firing Line. Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Anniversary Number, Vol. 
74, No. 5 (May 1938), entire issue. 


This special issue, commemorating the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of Survey Associates, contains the following 
articles on social work: Paul Kellogg, ‘‘As We Find Our- 
selves”; William Haber, “Social Work and Politics’’; 
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Charles F. Ernst, “Clients Aren’t What They Used to 
Be”; Thomas D. Eliot, “And It Came to Pass’’; Helen 
Hall, “Social Action and Social Workers”; David C. Adie, 
“Whose Job Is What?”; Ewan Clague, “The Insurances 
and Social Work’; Gertrude Sturges, ‘‘Medical Care— 
But How?”; Helen Cody Baker, ‘“‘The Things We Do 
Together”; Gertrude Springer, ‘‘Miss Bailey Says, ‘Maybe 
When We Get Our Growth’ ”’; Sidney Hollander, “The 
Public Holds Its Nose’; Margaret Farlow, “Just an Inno- 
cent Bystander.” 


U.S. Cuitpren’s Bureau 

Federal and State Cooperation in Maternal and 
Child-Welfare Services Under the Social Security 
Act; Summary for the 5 months ended June 30, 
1936; Preliminary summary for the fiscal year 
1937. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 111 pp. (Maternal and Child-Wel- 
fare Bulletin No. 2.) 


In this publication the Children’s Bureau, which admin- 
isters certain of the services provided for in title V of the 
Social Security Act, gives a complete report on early 
progress under the act. The Federal and State administra- 
tions are described, services are outlined, expenditures 
presented, and problems noted. Preliminary data for the 
fiscal year 1937 are included, as well as a complete direc- 
tory, as of June 1937, of State administrative agencies for 
maternal and child-welfare services. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY-.- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


BarLoon, Marvin J. 

“The Unemployment Trust Fund.” Harvard 
Business Review, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 16, No. 3 
(Spring 1938), pp. 351-365. 


“In this discussion, the Unemployment Trust Fund is 
considered in the light of the following possible functions: 
(1) The provision during prosperity of the means of sub- 
sistence on which the unemployed may draw during de- 
pression in subsequent years; (2) the stabilization of bank 
credit; (3) control of the public debt in whole or in part; 
(4) the provision of general funds for the Federal Treasury.” 


Estey, J. A. 

“Unemployment Insurance and Rigidity of 
Wages.”’ Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 
16, Nos. 1-4 (October 1937—May 1938), pp. 569- 
574. 


The assertion that unemployment insurance increases 
the rigidity of wages and so discourages the employer 
from hiring new workers was made some 13 years ago in a 
statistical study by M. Jacques Rueff, former member of 
the Economic Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. High wages in relation to wholesale prices 
showed positive correlation with unemployment, the as- 
sumption being that an inflexible wage scale means unem- 
ployment. It was also stated that high wages were 
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caused by unemployment insurance. Professor Estey, 
after a study of the problem, concludes that rigidity of 
wages is dependent on a number of factors independent of 
unemployment insurance. ‘The most that can be safely 
said,’’ writes Professor Estey, “is that wage rigidity may 
under some circumstances add to unemployment, and that 
unemployment insurance may under some circumstances 
add to wage rigidity.” 


Great Britain. MInistry or Lasour 

Report for the Year 1937. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1938. 136 pp. (Paper by Com- 
mand No. 5717.) 


The Ministry of Labour Report for 1937 reveals that 
the total number of persons insured against unemploy- 
ment in England reached a new high mark of 13,400,000, 
exclusive of the agricultural scheme and of juveniles. In 
agriculture there were 663,000 insured persons, while 
insured juveniles under 16 numbered 493,000. The 
average percentage of unemployment among those covered 
by the general scheme was 10.6, the lowest since 1929, 
when the figure was 10.3 percent. The percentage of 
unemployment in agriculture was about 4.5 percent, or 
less than half that of the country as a whole. The report 
contains chapters on the employment exchanges, training 
and welfare schemes for unemployed persons, employment 
and instruction for boys and girls, industrial relations, 
labor statistics, and international labor. Appendixes 
present the statistical data interpreted in the text. 


SCHINDLER, SIDNEY 

“Collective Bargaining and Unemployment In- 
surance Legislation.’’ Columbia Law Review, New 
York, Vol. 38, No. 5 (May 1938), pp. 858-886. 


The author sees dangerous possibilities to organized 
labor in the effort of the Social Security Act to be neutral 
respecting labor disputes. Legal restrictions on the right 
to strike are said to appear in the provisions of State legis- 
lation and in a number of benefit decisions. Legislative 
amendments are recommended to provide benefit pay- 
ments for all types of unemployment, and to forbid the 
offer of employment in case of strikes or in other instances 
prejudicial to organized labor. 

SwayzEE, CLEON OLIPHANT 

Unemployment in Lincoln, Nebraska, 1933-1937. 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska, December 1937. 
49 pp. (Nebraska Studies in Business No. 40.) 

Professor Swayzee’s study—in which he was assisted by 
Howard Raltenborn and Dan Williams—gives the results 
of an un: inployment survey made in Lincoln as of No- 
vember 1, 1937. Comparison is afforded with similar data 
for 1933. A large sample of the city was taken, 4,009 per- 
sons being interviewed, out of a total of 32,309 gainfully 
occupied persons. 

Swopr, GERARD 

“Stabilizing Employment.’”’ Management Re- 
view, New York, Vol. 27, No. 5 (May 1938), 
pp. 146-147. 


Bulletin, June 1938 


A brief comment on unemployment compensation by 
the president of the General Electric Company. Mr. 
Swope holds that State laws should give encouragement 
and incentive to employment stabilization and that the 
employee should contribute in order to “continue and per- 
petuate the responsibility of the individual citizen.”’ 


U. S. House or Representatives. Suscom- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Hearings on the Emergency Relief Appropriation 

Act of 1938 and Public Works Administration Ap- 

propriation Act of 1938. Washington, U. S. 

Government Printing Office, 1938. 869 pp. 


This volume includes testimony of a number of Govern- 
ment officials on present Federal provisions against un- 
employment, with estimated future requirements. 


U.S. Senate. Spectra Committers to InvEstTI- 
GATE UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 
Preliminary Report. Washington, D. C., April 
20, 1938. 14 pp. (75th Cong., 3d sess., S. Rept. 
No. 1625.) 


The first majority report of the Byrnes Committee out- 
lines the history and present status of Federal unemploy- 
ment and relief policy, and makes a number of recommen- 
dations. Improvement of the scope of unemployment 
compensation legislation and simplification of reporting 
measures, as Well as unification of unemployment com- 
pensation and the United States Employment Service, are 
among the recommendations. Return of all relief meas- 
ures to the communities on a grant-in-aid basis is opposed. 
The committee favors earlier payment of old-age insurance 
benefits and modification of the Social Security Act to 
permit the Social Security Board to prescribe personnel 
standards. 


Preliminary Minority Views. Washington, D.C., 
April 20, 1938. 7 pp. (75th Cong., 3d sess., S. 
Rept. No. 1625, pt. 2.) 

The minority preliminary report emphasizes tax revision 
and other measures favorable to business and recom- 
mends that Congress ‘‘devote itself to unemployment and 
relief.’’ Reduction of social security taxes, elimination of 
tax-exempt securities, a continuing unemployment census, 
and reorganization of unemployment and relief adminis- 
tration so as to permit a greater measure of local control 
are among the recommendations. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION REPORTS RECEIVED 


Ar1zoNA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION 
First Annual Report * * * February 28rd, 
1987, to December 31st, 1987, inclusive. Phoenix, 
1938. 19 pp. Processed. 
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ConnectTicuT. ADMINISTRATOR, UNEMPLOYMENT 
ComprnsaTion Law 
Annual Report, June 30, 1937. Hartford, no 
date. 19 pp. 


Fioriwa. INnpustr1aL CoMMISSION 
Annual Report * * * Year 19387. Talla- 
hassee, March 21, 1938. 33 pp. 


GrorGia. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR 
Report. Atlanta, February 26, 1938. 5 pp. 
Processed. 


INDIANA. 
VISION 
Annual Report, January 1, 1937, te December 31, 
1937. Indianapolis, February 21, 1938. 24 pp. 
Processed. 


MARYLAND. 

Boarp 

Report. Baltimore, January 31, 1938. 8 pp. 
Processed. 


MassacHusETTs. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRIES 
Report of the Massachusetts Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission and the Division of Public 
Employment Ofices * * * forthe Year Ending 
November 30, 1936. Boston, November 1937. 


27 pp: 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DrI- 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


MicuigaAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
CoMMISSION 
Annual Report * * * for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1987. Detroit, March 1, 1938. 32 
pp. 


Nesraska. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR. 

PLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION 

First Annual Report * * * 1987. Lincoln, 
February 1, 1938. 32 pp. 


UNEM- 


New Mexico. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
CoMMISSION 
Report * * * forthe Year Ending December 


31, 1937. Albuquerque, 1938. 31 pp. 


OreGon. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION 

Financial Statement * * * 

1937. 3pp. Processed. 


December 31, 


Souta Dakota. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION 

Annual Report * * * 

February 1, 1938. 27 pp. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 


1937. Aberdeen, 


VIRGINIA. 
MISSION 
Report for the Calendar Year 1937. 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 1938. 


Richmond, 
8 pp. 


STATE STATISTICAL BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


MAINE 

General Relief in the State of Maine. Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, Augusta. Monthly. 
Processed, 1 p. 

Statistical table on general relief. 


NEBRASKA 


Public Assistance in Nebraska April 1938. 
Department of State Assistance and Child Welfare 
Board of Control, Lincoln. Monthly. Processed, 
21 pp. 

A brief analysis of the programs of each of the three 
types of assistance and of general relief is presented. 
Tables on these types of assistance as well as on all public 
aid extended and on the two federally operated programs, 
Works Progress Administration and Farm Security 
Administration, are shown. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 


New York City 
Weekly Statistical Report. Department of Wel- 


fare of the City of New York, N. Y. C. 
Processed, 24 pp. 

This bulletin presents a summary for the week and statis- 
tical tables and charts on the four types of assistance— 
home relief, relief to homeless, old-age assistance, and 
blind assistance for the city as a whole and also by boroughs 
and districts. It also includes data on placement depart- 
ment referrals, on Works Progress Administration clothing 
distribution, on unemployment compensation, and requests 
for medical care. Prepared by Director, Division of 
Statistical and Budget Control. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Public Assistance Statistics. Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Public Welfare, Division 
of Research and Statistics, Nashville. Monthly. 
Processed, 22 pp. 


This bulletin contains a short discussion of the three 
special types of public assistance. Tables on these three 
types, on general relief, on surplus commodities, and on 
the number of households aided during the month are 
presented. 


Weekly. 
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